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Foreword 


by the Assistant Under-Secretary of State, 
Children’s Department of the Home Office 


After the passage of the Children and Young Persons Act 1963, which 
authorised local authorities and the Home Office to conduct or support 
research in child care, it appeared to be time to draw together and 
assess the growing volume of literature in Western Europe, the U.S.A., 
and Isracl on this subject. The National Bureau for Co-operation in 
Child Care readily accepted an invitation from the Home Office to 
undertake this task, and the present publication is the first of a series 
giving the results. Appraisals of this kind are needed in order to help 
those wishing to select subjects for future research; but we also thought 
that, by disseminating research findings as widely as possible, such 
publications would help to interest and involve professional staff them- 
selves in research projects connected with their work, so that there 
would be a closer association of theory, research and professional 
practice. 

It is fitting that this first publication of the series should relate to 
adoption, for although the statutory provisions for adoption in this 
country date only from 1926, and there has been little scientific assess- 
ment of their results, successful adoptions are usually considered to be 
the best method of providing a substitute home; and the Curtis Com- 
mittee observed that ‘... in the absence of evidence to the contrary it 
is reasonable to suppose that in the large majority of [adoption] cases 
the connection turns out well’. This report by Dr Pringle and her 
colleagues shows how far the research results available enable us to 
subscribe to this opinion. It appraises the research so far done in adop- 
tion, indicates some areas of agreement, and suggests areas that would 
repay further investigation. The number of adoption orders made 
annually is over 20,000, so that a significant number of children and 
families are involveds and more knowledge of the effects of adoption 
could be expected to influence our practice over the whole field of 
child care. 
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viii FOREWORD 


Those who are interested in planning adoption research may know 
that the Home Office Research Unit and the Government Social 
Survey are engaged on a survey designed to obtain more statistical 
information about the working of adoption procedures, and recent 
amendments have been made to the adoption rules to facilitate access 
to records by research workers. And the National Bureau are engaged 
in a national study of adoption within the National Child Develop- 
ment Study (1958 Cohort). There is ample scope for research by other 
organisations and it is to be hoped that this report by the National 
Bureau will stimulate further work in this important field. 


J. B. HOWARD 
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1. Aims and methods 


1. Introduction 

Widespread professional interest in the effectiveness of adoption as a 
form of substitute care is of comparatively recent origin. Few system- 
atic enquiries into this aspect had been carried out before 1948. That 
year saw the passing of the Children Act which extended the duties of 
Children’s Officers into supervising adoptions. In the following year, 
the Adoption of Children Act 1949 introduced several reforms as well 
as a shift of emphasis from the financial circumstances of prospective 
adopters to the emotional security of the child as the factor of over- 
riding importance. The present adoption law is eight years old and 
based on the recommendations of the Hurst Committee of 1954. 

Very little is known regarding the long-term mental health aspects of 
adoption. Their study has been hampered partly by the privacy which 
necessarily surrounds such a highly personal and intimate undertaking. 
Probably even more important is the fact that a large number, if not 
the majority, of adoptions are undertaken through ‘third party’ 
channels. As long ago as 1954 the Hurst Committee expressed grave 
concern about such adoptions; the private individual, who acts as a 
go-between or ‘third party’, is usually unskilled; moreover, often he 
(or more usually she?) is well known either to the child’s mother or to 
the prospective adopters, and is thus less likely to make the welfare of 
the child a primary concern. As a result, inappropriate or even grossly 
unsuitable adopters might have a child placed with them. 

So long as there are many more would-be adopters than available 
children, there will be a considerable incentive for couples wishing to 
adopt to negotiate privately, either directly with a mother wishing to 
relinquish her child or indirectly through a third party. In conditions of 
scarcity, legislation alone is unlikely to provide a solution; in fact it may 
possibly worsen the situation by leading to evasion and to an increase 
in de facto adoptions over which almost no control could be exercised. 
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Privacy and the prevalence of third party adoptions may perhaps 
also account for the fact that rather more seems to be known about 
adoptions which have not worked out well than about those whose 
course has been happy: data for research are more readily available 
once an adopted child has found his way into a Child Guidance Clinic, 
school for the maladjusted, approved school or other agencies con- 
cerned with treatment or rehabilitation. Such studies suggest that 
adoptive families may be more vulnerable than the population at large. 
However, conclusions based primarily on deviant cases can be highly 
misleading and should not be accepted without other corroborative 
evidence. What is the nature and scope of this evidence? Indeed, what 
is known about adoption ? 


2. Aims F i 

The above question was the point of departure for this review of re- 
search and of the literature undertaken by the National Bureau for 
Co-operation in Child Care. There were two main aims: first, to take 
stock of what is known; secondly, to make this the base line for a 
National Study of Adoptions, which the Bureau is carrying out. 

It was decided to concentrate on research and literature from the 
United States, Canada and the United Kingdom published between 
1948 and 1965. This was partly because the legal framework and social 
purposes of adoption in these countries are broadly comparable where- 
as in other parts of the world, such as France, Greece and much of 
South America, adoption is more closely tied to questions of property 
and inheritance. Australia was to have been included but it was found 
that no research had been conducted into adoption in any of the 
Australian States up to September 1965. Because of an upsurge of 
research activities in this field since 1948, this year was chosen as the 
starting point. Research from other countries was included provided 
an account was available in English. Material is still being collected 
from western Europe and Israel and may be published later. 

In this review two aspects of the literature on adoption have been 
considered: 


a. reports of both completed and ongoing research projects: to make 
available a list of the latter would, it was felt, be of value to research 
workers intending to undertake a study in this field. For completed 
projects full abstracts have been prepared, except for minor studies, 
surveys or dissertations from overseas where samples were small or 
otherwise rather inadequate to warrant any general conclusions or 
where access to original material proved impossible. 
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b. evaluative and informative literature on adoption, based on pro- 
fessional field work experience, minor research projects and govern- 
ment and conference reports: for all references in these categories an 
annotated entry has been prepared. 

In this way it is hoped that a contribution may be made to the 
integration of substantive research findings with field work practice; also 
to define the various practical issues which professional knowledge 
and experience indicate as needing further research. 


3. Methods used to obtain material 

Work began in May 1965 and two main methods were employed to 
collect the material to be reviewed. First, a thorough search was made 
of the published literature in this country, including books, journals, 
theses and conference reports. For American research the following 
sources provided the basic information on significant projects: the 
Bulletin of Research Relating to Children (available in the United Kingdom 
from 1950 onwards) and the Social Service Review which lists com- 
pleted and ongoing doctoral dissertations since 1952 and provides 
abstracts from 1956 onwards. A further source of reference was the 
Centre Internationale de l’Enfance in Paris. Abstracts were made from 
its monthly bibliographies but only English language references were 
used. For all material from abroad, where it was felt essential to have 
access to the original source, photo copies were obtained. 

Secondly, information about ongoing and recently completed re- 
search in the United Kingdom was collected by means of a postal 
questionnaire, of which a copy is shown in Appendix II. It was dis- 
tributed widely to ensure as complete a coverage of work as possible, 
be it large-scale researches, smaller surveys or pilot studies. All local 
authorities (education, health and children’s committees), voluntary 
adoption agencies and other organisations concerned with children’s 
care and welfare, professional bodies and university departments were 
circularised. In addition, a request for information about ongoing 
research was published in all relevant periodicals and journals. Alto- 
gether, about 1,854 questionnaires were sent out. 


4. Organisation and presentation of the material 

After scrutinising all the material, it was decided to adopt four ways 
of dealing with it: a. to make a more or less detailed abstract; b. to pre- 
pare a brief annotation; c. to list ongoing research projects (in the 
U.S.A., Canada and Great Britain), giving a brief outline of their aims, 
scope and duration; d. to give only a reference. A summary of the 
material which has been received is shown at the end of this chapter. 
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a. Abstracts (Ch. 4) 

No hard and fast criteria were adopted but the following considerations 
influenced the decision to make a detailed abstract: the scope and 
thoroughness of the research design; the size of the sample (those com- 
prising less than forty children being usually excluded but listed in the 
annotated bibliography) ; the significance of the findings. Any system- 
atic and completed enquiry into any phase of the adoption process was 
taken into consideration, including such aspects as administrative pro- 
cedures, enquiries into the background of the natural or the adopting 
parents, and the assessment of adoption practices. Studies which did 
not deal exclusively with adoption but had some bearing on it were 
also included, particularly if they gave some information on adoption 
or made possible comparison between it and other forms of care, e.g. 
unmarried mothers who kept their illegitimate babies compared with 


those who did not. 
To ensure that all the essential information would be abstracted in a 


comparable manner, the research team devised a schedule, of which a 
copy is shown in Appendix III. Not only was this found to be a useful 
working tool but it also helped to pinpoint the extent to which research 
reports presented their material in a detailed, systematic and compre- 
hensive fashion. In the abstracts presented here only those headings are 
used where there was some information available. Hence abstracts differ 
considerably in length and detail. 


It was found convenient to group the Abstracts into six categories: 

1. Follow-up and predictive studies (N = 14) 

2. Comparative studies (N = 6) 

3. Clinical studies (N= 14) 

4, Administration and practice (N = 15) 

5. Community attitudes to adoption (N = 3) 

6. Unmarried mothers (N = 9) 

Thus findings from sixty-one investigations are presented together 
with such details as the aims of each study, the size of the sample, 
methodology, tests and other measurements used. Comments and 
criticisms are not made on each individual study but an overview and 
evaluation of the work which has been reviewed is attempted in the 
next chapter. 


b. Annotated bibliography (Ch. 5) 4 

Though the original intention had been to confine this review primarily 
to research studies, the initial scrutiny of the literature suggested that 
the volume of other types of work, at least in Great Britain, was not too 
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extensive. Therefore, it was decided to include some briefer references 
to it in the form of an annotated bibliography. 

With regard to overseas, lack of direct access to original sources was 
found to be a handicap. References were in the main obtained from 
published bibliographies, research reviews and abstracts. Valuable help 
was given by the Child Welfare League of America in obtaining more 
detailed information where this seemed essential to the research team. 
Unless detailed secondary sources were available, full abstracts could 
not be prepared; brief reports were therefore placed in this section. 

In covering a rather wider field than research reports only, accounts 
describing the experiences, attitudes and viewpoints of both adopters 
and adoptees were also included. In this way it was hoped to bring 
together current thinking about all aspects of the adoption process, 
whether from a theoretical or practical angle and whether expressed 
by the researcher, the case worker, the administrator or the client, 
both adopting parent and adoptee. 

The material reviewed briefly in the annotated bibliography could 
most conveniently be arranged under four main headings: 


1. Research—dealing with pilot studies; minor dissertations; and topics 
related to adoption issues such as illegitimacy; or overseas studies where 
original sources could not be consulted. 


2. Policies and practices—here four subdivisions seemed appropriate: 
a. adoption policy and practice 
b. age at placement 
c. hard-to-place children (for ethnic and other reasons) 
d. international adoptions. 


3. Legal, medical and genetic aspects—including papers prepared by 
case workers to interpret adoption to specialists, as well as those 
written by specialists for the case worker. 


4. Reviews of research and readings in the adoption and allied fields. 
This part is not intended as a selected reading list but rather singles 
out what seemed the most comprehensive works discussing issues rele- 
vant to adoption, even though in some cases they were concerned 
mainly with other aspects of children’s welfare. 


c. Annotated list of ongoing research projects, U.S.A, and Canada (Ch. 6) 
In this section are listed ongoing projects and those for which a pre- 
liminary report is available. This should enable research workers 
requiring further information to get into touch with those engaged in 
the particular project. 
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d. Annotated list of ongoing research projects in the United Kingdom (Ch. 7) 
The same applies in this section as is mentioned above. 


e. References only (Ch. 8) 

These consist of material which is either too slight for the purpose of 
this review to be included in any other form or of reports for which it 
did not prove possible to obtain any further information or of work 
which has only marginal relevance to this review. Non-research refer- 
ences appear only in the composite bibliography. 


J. Composite bibliography (p. 220) 

Here are listed, in alphabetical order, all the studies and reports for 
which either full abstracts or annotated entries or references only were 
prepared. 

While the intention in this review of the literature has been to cover 
all major research projects, in Great Britain as well as in the United 
States and Canada, whether completed or ongoing, it is difficult to 
know whether this task has been accomplished. It may be claimed with 
some measure of confidence that all substantial, completed and pub- 
lished studies have been covered. With regard to two areas, however, 
there is considerable uncertainty: first, in the absence of some kind of 
register of completed higher degree theses, their discovery is a rather 
chancy affair. Although a letter was sent to all the likely departments 
in all British Universities, the conscious and unconscious resistance to 
postal enquiries and questionnaires is well known; one cannot even 
always ensure that they reach the appropriate person. With regard to 
overseas, the difficulties are similar but, if anything, even more complex 
and access to original sources is rarely practicable. 

The second area of uncertainty relates to ongoing research; many of 
the difficulties just mentioned also apply here. Added to them is the 
complication that many research workers are chary of publicity before 
a project is well under way, preferably within sight of the writing-up 
stage, but at least past the planning and early data collection phase. 
One cannot but sympathise with this attitude: an investigation, despite 
a promising start, may peter out or remain uncompleted because of staff 
difficulties, lack of funds and a host of other unforeseen circumstances. 

Lastly, no attempt was made to be exhaustive as far as the informa- 
tive and evaluative literature on adoption is concerned. This would 

have been too formidable a task and resulted in an even lengthier 
volume than the present one. But the sources which are cited should 
give the necessary leads to anyone who wishes to pursue any particular 
aspect in greater detail. 


AIMS AND METHODS 


Summary of material reviewed 


Type of review U.K. 
Abstracts 16 
Annotated bibliography 102 
Ongoing research 17 
References only 2 


Canada and U.S.A. 
45 


TOTAL 


Total 


61 
302 
37 
48 


448 


2. Overview and evaluation 


During the past seventeen years the field of adoption has engaged the 
continuing interest of research workers who have investigated a variety 
of aspects from many different points of view. By far the most frequently 
used tools have been questionnaires and case histories, the latter often 
being examined retrospectively. Both these approaches have serious 
limitations which would seem to be particularly grave in an area as 
complex and as beset by numerous and subtle influences as adoption. 
Furthermore, many studies have been on too small a scale with rather 
limited objectives and highly selected samples. There have only been 
three large-scale studies, namely those by Skeels et al. (1948 and 1949), 
Wittenborn (1957) and Witmer (1963). All of them are American; 
indeed, during the period under review, only about a dozen studies 
have been completed and published in this country. However, it is 
encouraging to note that now there are as many projects under way in 
Britain. 


1. Follow-up and predictive studies 

Interest in the relation between conditions prior to and at the time of 
adoption on the one hand, and long-term ‘outcomes’ in terms of child- 
development on the other hand, is comparatively recent. Earlier studies 
focused rather on the relative importance of heredity and environment. 
For such investigation foster and adoptive families seemed to provide 
an obvious and ready-made experimental setting. 

In their classic studies, Skeels ef al. (1948 and 1949) established that 
children whose natural parents were of low socio-economic status, 
including some who were mentally retarded, could, when adopted in 
infancy, attain a level of mental ability which equalled or exceeded 
that of the general population. Moreover, this was maintained into 
adolescence. Indeed, some recent preliminary findings (Skeels 1965, 
Children 12, 1, no. 33-34,) suggest that this favourable development 
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has been continued into adulthood. The subjects are now aged from 
twenty-five to thirty-five years and it seems ‘that the first generation 
(the children of the original study) compares favourably in occupational 
status as adults with the Iowa population of comparable ages, according 
to 1960 census figures. The second gencration children are scoring 
average and above average in intelligence tests.’ Skeels concluded that 
this favourable development was determined by the personal and 
intellectual qualities of the adoptive parents. 

Nieden (1951), following over many years a group of children of 
rather poor natural parentage, who were adopted after the first world 
war, also found above average academic performance and little mental 
illness or delinquency. Yet 30 per cent of their adoptive parents felt 
that their adoption had not been very successful. Brenner (1951), too, 
found that pathology in the child’s family background had no apparent 
effect on his development, though it sometimes caused anxiety to his 
adoptive parents. In her view a stable marriage was the factor most 
closely associated with adoption success (half of her fifty cases were 
so rated), while the adopters’ age, income and education did not affect 
outcome. Addis et al. (1954) estimated the proportion of successful 
adoptions in their sample to be 87 per cent; a succession of moves before 
adoption reduced the chance of its success. Witmer (1963) assessed 
about two-thirds of the adoptions studied as successful. 

Shaw (1953) found that the outcome of adoptions in her sample 
(English Quaker families who adopted in the 1930s and 1940s) were 
successful on the whole. However, since nearly a third of the families 
originally contacted would not take part in the study, her sample is 
probably biased in favour of the more successful adoptions; this may 
also account for the fact that she found parents rather ready to seck 
advice from clinics and specialists, which is at variance with the findings 
of Sweeney et al. (1963) and Ketchum (1962). Other factors discussed 
by Shaw are the importance of the adoptive father’s role and his 
relative difficulty in assuming it; the problem of telling the child about 
adoption; and the presence of biological children in the family. Though 
mothers admitted a difference in their feelings towards their own and 
adopted children, Shaw found that adopted children in ‘mixed’ families 
appeared to be doing rather better than those in families with adoptees 
only. However, according to Addis et al. (1954), on the basis of case 
records, ‘single’ adoptions without any biological children in the family 
had been more succéssful; McWhinnie (1959) also found this to be the 
case. Witmer et al. (1963) found no significant advantage in either kind 
of family. This inconclusive evidence on the presence of other children, 
whether born to or adopted by the adopting parents, is probably due 
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to the influence of other factors, not least of which are the more import- 
ant variables of parental attitudes as well as the reactions of all family 
members, including grandparents, to the whole issue of adoption. 

Wittenborn (1957), Humphrey and Ounstead (1963) and Witmer et 
al. (1963) confirmed that the children’s ability and achievement tended 
to be closely related to the adoptive parents’ status. Not surprisingly, 
both Wittenborn and Witmer also found a significant association 
between the ‘good’ home and the well-adjusted adopted child. 

Evidence from prediction studies, both of infants (Brenner, 1951, and 
Wittenborn, 1957) and of adoptive parents (Adrian, 1957) has tended 
to be rather inconclusive. Wittenborn concluded that ‘much of the 
effort commonly devoted to an exact evaluation of infants considered 
for adoption could more properly be devoted to a study of the appli- 
cants’. These findings no doubt contributed to the shift in adoption 
practice from trying to obtain a ‘perfect’ baby for a childless couple to 
finding a ‘good’ home for the child. 

McWhinnie’s (1959) is the only study based on interviews with adult 
adopted persons. There are, of course, dangers in relying on retro- 
spective introspections; moreover, the age of her sample implies that 
the findings are based on placement practices in Scotland thirty to 
fifty years ago. The study is one of the few that illuminate the problem 
of knowing about adoption from the child’s point of view; many of her 
subjects remembered feeling curiosity about their origins, and difficulty 
in getting information. Similarly, Goldman (1958), assessing a small 
sample of English adopted children, stresses the existence of curiosity 
about natural origins in both successful and unsuccessful adoptions; 
and Halfacree (1965) surmises that the couples she interviewed were 
underestimating their adopted children’s curiosity. On a different point, 
Goldman’s findings are at variance with McWhinnie’s: she found no 
evidence of a positive correlation between strong religious affiliations 
in adoptive parents and good adult adjustment in their children. The 
discrepancy is no doubt due to differences in their respective popula- 
tions. Factors which she considers to have been negatively correlated 
with good adjustment were one-parent adoptions, apparent psycho- 
genic illness in an adoptive parent, and negative attitudes towards 
illegitimacy or ‘bad blood’. Like others, she concludes that adoptive 
families have particular problems of their own and the outcome is 
more dependent on parental attitudes than any other variable. 


2. Comparative studies 


The extent to which adoption outcomes can be assessed on a comparative 


basis is likely to be severely limited since the complexity of the whole 
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situation rules out a really satisfactory ‘control group’ design. However, 
investigations using matched groups of adopted and non-adopted 
children can explore more precisely a few of the specific questions 
raised by more general studies. In most of these the emphasis is on the 
testing of intelligence and personality adjustment, supplemented by 
interviews and case record material. 

Overall, comparative studies agree on one point: that there is some 
evidence of poorer adjustment among adopted children. There is no 
agreement, however, on the possibly much more important question, 
namely whether the difference from ‘normal’ children is slight, con- 
siderable, or very serious. On the one hand Nemovicher (1959) found 
that thirty adopted boys differed very significantly from their controls 
in hostility, tenseness, dependency and fearfulness. Both the clinical 
psychologists and teachers, as well as the children involved, were 
unaware that the study concerned adoption, thus excluding the likeli- 
hood of biased ratings; all the adopted children had been placed during 
the first six months of life, eliminating the influence of a grossly disturbed 
early childhood. The results of this careful study can therefore not be 
ignored, but it would be valuable to repeat the work. 

Witmer and her associates (1963) found, on the other hand, that 
their large adopted sample showed only slightly poorer adjustment than 
controls, and that this difference almost disappeared when those 
adopted after the first month of life were excluded. Age at placement, 
even within the early months, may prove to be a more significant factor 
than research so far has assumed. Witmer’s study carries particular 
weight, not only because of its thoroughness and its large sample, but 
because sources of bias in the selection of adoptive families had been 
minimal. All the adoptions used for the survey were independently 
arranged, but at a time when this was the commonest procedure used in 
the area studied (Florida). In considering the discrepant results of 
these two studies, it might be relevant that Witmer’s sample was 
adopted mainly by (in British terms) respectable lower-middle and 
working-class families: Nemovicher’s adopters were predominantly 
prosperous Jewish families in New York state—a group that might 
possibly score higher than average both on intelligence and neuro- 
ticism, 

Brown’s findings (1958) fall somewhere between these two extremes. 
His sample of thirty adopted children showed on several projective 
tests more anxiety about parental attitudes and about punishment 
than control subjects. Again, age at placement may have been an 
important factor, for children adopted after six weeks had twice as high 
a maladjustment rating on the Bristol Social Adjustment Guide as the 
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others. Different tests were used in all these studies; future research 
might combine a battery of tests with the rating system devised by 
Nemovicher (1959). A small pilot study by Kadas (1963) used a wider 
range of tests and found only slight differences indicative of anxiety 
in the adopted group. None of the comparative studies found a signi- 
ficant difference in health or intelligence, where socio-economic back- 
grounds were similar. 


3. Clinical studies 

Though these studies are reviewed together because they deal with 
psychiatric populations, several of them are also comparative studies in 
that they have used a control group of non-adopted children who were 
being treated at the same time. Raleigh (1953) and Sweeney et al. 
(1963) found no very significant differences between adopted and non- 
adopted children’s symptoms. Borgatta and Fanshel (1965) found 
adopted children to be more often involved in problems of parental 
defiance than control patients, and less often in problems of over- 
inhibited behaviour; and Menlove (1965) found certain aggressive 
symptoms significantly more common in her adopted sample. 

Humphrey and Ounsted (1963) used a control group, and also 
divided their sample of British children into two groups, those adopted 
before and after six months. They found a greater tendency to lying, 
stealing and destructive behaviour in the latter group, which included 
a number of children known to have been adopted after two or more 
years of very unsatisfactory upbringing. Schecter et al. (1964) found 
significantly more overt aggression and sexual ‘acting-out’ reported in 
a large sample of adopted children in treatment, and more alcoholism 
and sexual ‘acting-out’ in a group of adult patients who had been 
adopted. 

The evidence, therefore, tends to associate aggressive or ‘acting- 
out’ symptomatology with the adopted child in treatment. There is no 
indication whether this association would remain if children adopted 
late after a series of depriving experiences were excluded from the 
samples. It must be inferred as very likely that there was a proportion 
of such children in all the adopted samples studied, and if so, the type of 
symptom found may well be connected with preplacement experiences 
rather than with adoption itself 3 but there is a serious lack of informa- 
tion about preplacement experiences. In one of the few studies which 
gives information on this point, Ketchum (1962) reports that the 
majority of her sample had been adopted after six months of age and 
after multiple placements. 


The parents of adopted children in treatment were also studied by 
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Raleigh (1953), Humphrey and Ounsted (1963), Schecter et al. (1960) 
and Borgatta and Fanshel (1955). Generally they were found to be 
older and rather better off than average, which is understandable in 
view of adoption agencies’ requirements and the time needed to 
establish sterility. Raleigh, scrutinising case records, does not believe 
that being older made adoptive parents more rigid, but describes them 
as more over-protective and anxious, less overtly rejecting than bio- 
logical parents; Humphrey and Ounsted, however, suggest that the 
parents of their clinic sample may have been more rigid in handling 
their children. 

Among the non-clinical studies there is also a clash of opinion: 
Brenner (1951) found that the age of parents did not affect outcome, 
while McWhinnie (1959) found better adjustment in children to be 
associated with younger mothers. McWhinnic’s retrospective study 
refers back so many years that she may have included adoptions by 
quite elderly women, which would be rare now. The anxieties of some 
adoptive parents, about their own sterility and about their children’s 
heredity, are referred to in several studies, but there is no decisive 
evidence about how severe or common these are or how they compare 
with natural parents’ anxieties. Schecter et al. suggest that adoptive 
parents are no more over-solicitous than natural ones, since the pro- 
portion of adopted children, seen at an ordinary paediatric clinic, was 
by no means excessive. 

The question of a possibly higher psychiatric referral rate among 
adopted children has been much discussed since Schecter (1960) stated 
that sixteen adopted patients seen privately by him in 1953 constituted 
13.3 per cent of his practice in that year. The fullest collection of 
American data comes from Schecter et al. (1964), who scrutinised the 
admission rates for adoptees (in California) both to psychiatrists’ 
private practices and to clinics; above-expectation figures from all 
settings were reported. In Britain Humphrey and Ounsted (1963) 
found that the proportion of adopted children in their population was 
more than double the estimated number in the population at large; 
Addis et al. (1954) give a considerably lower figure. Pringle (1961) 
found about three times the expected number of adopted children in a 
residential school for the maladjusted. However, it must be remembered 
that the number of adopted children having psychiatric treatment does 
not necessarily give any indication about the mental health or happiness 
of those not in treatment, though Nemovicher’s (1959) and Brown’s 
(1958) findings do suggest a tendency to more insecurity even among 
an unselected group. 

There is a possibility that adverse prenatal influences, caused by 
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the stress of an illegitimate pregnancy, might affect the endowment of 
infants who are later adopted. An investigation of whether illegitimate 
babies do have difficult births and a history of disturbed or apathetic 
perinatal behaviour would shed some light on this problem, as would 
a study of the course of pregnancy in girls carrying illegitimate babies. 

The fantasies and fears about adoption underlying both children’s 
and parents’ anxiety are discussed by Phipps (1953), Raleigh (1953) and 
Toussieng (1962) by a scrutiny of case records; by Humphrey and 
Ounsted (1963) through interviews with parents; and by Schecter by 
means of clinical observation. There is considerable agreement that 
both children’s and parents’ feelings about the absent natural parents 
are of central importance, whether they are imagined as very good or 
very bad, and that telling the children about their own parents and 
their adoption is a continuing process which is usually difficult. Some 
psychiatric groups (Raleigh, Humphrey and Ounsted) contained a 
rather large number of children who had not been told or had been 
told suddenly. 


4. Administration and practice 


a. Independent or supervised placement 
The limited relevance (limited to the population studied) of many 
findings about adoption is particularly important in this area. Where 
adoption agencies are few and private placement is usual, as in the 
Witmer et al. (1963) population, findings will be based on a good cross- 
section of natural and adoptive parents and children, but in other 
populations one or other means of placement may be associated with 
a particular social or otherwise selected group. Amatruda and Baldwin 
(1951), in Connecticut, found agency placements more successful than 
private ones, but give scanty details about their method of investiga- 
tion. The rest of the evidence is inconclusive. Goldman (1958) found 
that method of placement had had no influence on outcome and 
Wittenborn (1957) that independently-placed children were slightly 
superior on some tests, possibly because as babies they were healthier 
and more quickly adopted. Witmer et al. rated about 30 per cent of 
outcomes of independent adoptions ‘unsatisfactory’, but there is no 
exactly comparable figure for unsatisfactorily supervised adoptions. 
In view of the time lag between the adoption taking place and the 
publication of a study of the children, it would be unwise to claim that 
findings reported here are relevant to present-day practices. 
Humphrey and Ounsted (1963) believe that some of the more 
bizarre placements in their group would not have occurred today, and 
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even supervised placements were presumably less sophisticated ten to 
twenty years ago. Assessment will in any case be biased by the fact that 
in the U.S.A. the less acceptable and thus less quickly placeable infants 
will more often be given to agencies to place, and on comparing out- 
comes this factor may cancel out the advantage of a careful choice of 
home. Whether this is so in the U.K. remains to be explored. As far 
as the natural parents’ interference is concerned, there is evidence 
from Witmer et al. (1963) that in their large sample of independent 
adoptions the 7 per cent of natural parents who did cause trouble 
dropped out of the picture once the adoption was made final. Never- 
the-less, most recommendations on this point are for more supervision, 
to eliminate the quite undesirable private placements which must 
otherwise occur, even though they may be relatively rare. 

No study has seriously attempted to evaluate the resources and the 
success of placement agencies, but what evidence there is suggests that 
the resources available to them are seldom optimal. Brandon (1964) 
reports wide variations in policy among nineteen British adoption 
societies. A third of her sample had no social worker on their staffs. 
Green and Godfrey (1963), studying a group of American adopted 
children referred to a paediatric department, believe that in about 
half their cases there had been inadequate placement and supervision, 
and in nearly a quarter poor use of medical and psychological services. 

If would-be adopters continue to be more numerous than adoptable 
babies, a fuller survey of British adoption societies’ practices, as seen by 
adopters as well as by the societies’ workers, would be invaluable, as 
would an attempt to evaluate the success of their placements. At least 
some of the factors which agencies consider important in making place- 
ments, such as income, age and religion of adoptive parents, are not 
decisively backed by research evidence. Psychiatric samples have con- 
tained no fewer agency-placed than independently-placed children. 


b. Selection of adopting parents 

Relevant studies are all American. Maas and Engler (1959), surveying 
adoption practices in many American communities, report a surprising 
uniformity among adoptive parents. Kadushin (1962) confirms Maas 
and Engler’s finding that older, handicapped or racially mixed children 
are adopted by couples who are older and of lower socio-economic 
status than other adopters. Brieland (1959) compared social workers’ 
judgments of prospettive adopters and reports a 74 per cent level of 
agreement. He points out that many couples would be rejected by one 
agency and accepted by another, and recommends that rejected appli- 
cants should be encouraged to apply to other agencies. He also suggests 
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that it would be more realistic for agencies simply to eliminate really 
unsuitable couples than to attempt within one interview to evaluate 
applicants in depth: this point of view is supported by Fanshel, former 
research director of the Child Welfare League of America. Opinions 
about methods of selection vary, from recommendations for more or 
less random placement after the elimination of undesirable couples, 
to proposals to introduce a standardized rating scale to measure ‘capa- 
city for adoptive parenthood’. 

Assessment of the success of selection methods can never be casy 
where there is a considerable number of rejected applicants whose 
potential cannot be known. A limited follow-up of rejected applicants 
would be interesting, however. 


c. Age at placement 
The evidence against late placement is now fairly substantial, but 
findings do not designate with any precision just how early placement 
should be. In comparing ‘late’ with ‘early’ placements, one investigator 
will compare children adopted in the first month of life with all other 
adoptions, while another compares children adopted before and after 
. two years of age; usually, too, there is little indication how many really 
deprived children are in the ‘late’ group (i.e. who have had multiple 
placements, discontinuous mothering, or other potentially harmful 
experiences prior to adoption). But such as it is, the evidence is nearly 
always in favour of the earlier placed children. Addis et al. (1954) found 
that about half of their psychiatric sample had been adopted after 
the age of one, and that in a non-psychiatric group the average age 
had been earlier. McWhinnie (1959) estimates that among the adults 
she studied, those adopted after the age of two were less well adjusted. 
Witmer et al. (1963) found that excluding from their sample children 
adopted after the first month reduced maladjustment in the group to 
an insignificant level. Goldman (1958) found better ratings of adjust- 
ment in children adopted before three months. In Humphrey and 
Ounsted’s (1963) sample of children adopted after six months there 
was significantly more stealing and destructive behaviour than in those 
placed earlier, Brown (1958) found that children adopted after six 
weeks had nearly twice as high a maladjustment rating as those 
adopted before six weeks. (Several writers emphasize that case histories 
show that late placement need not lead to maladjustment nor early 
placement to good adjustment, but this is, of course, irrelevant in a 
comparison of tendencies as revealed in group means.) 

The question is not whether very late adoptions are advisable— 
these are generally recognised to be problematical and to need special 
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skill in handling—but what is the optimum age within the first half 
year or so. Only one study—Menlove (1965)—using a clinical group, 
found no overall difference in severity of symptoms in children adopted 
before and after six months, in spite of the author’s prediction to the 
contrary. She suggests that the before-and-after six months comparison 
may be too insensitive to reflect differences; bearing in mind that 
Goldman’s, Witmer’s and Brown’s significant results were obtained 
with dividing lines of three months, one month, and six weeks re- 
spectively, and that Nemovicher’s study used children who had been 
adopted before six months, this may be an important point. The use 
of six months as a dividing line has probably been based on Spitz’s 
work on the infant’s perceptual development, but more recent work 
(B.M. Foss; ed. Determinants of infant behaviour, 3 vols., Methuen, 1961, 
1963, 1965) suggests that infants may be extremely responsive well 
before this age: thus it might be more valuable to compare, for instance, 
placements at a few weeks with those made during the first few months. 
In a preliminary discussion of findings from Yarrow and Goodwin’s 
ongoing research on the effects of change in mother-figure during 
infancy, Caldwell (1962) reports that some infants showed disturbance 
following placement as early as three months, and of those placed at 
six months 86 per cent showed disturbance. This is an important lead 
to follow. 

In summary, there is growing evidence that the basis for the forma- 
tion of the close tie between the baby and its mother-figure, and thus 
the basis for other, later relationships, is laid even earlier than had 
been thought previously. On the other hand, there is little evidence 
in favour of delaying adoptions in order to carry out some predictive 
testing of the infant. Brenner (1951), retesting adopted children over 
four years old, concluded that the value of psychological tests during 
infancy had been greatly over-estimated; Wittenborn (1957) found 
little predictive validity for the Yale Development Examination in 
his follow-up of a large sample of children; and Witmer et al. (1963) 
reported that in their large Florida sample the incidence of serious 
disabilities was rare despite the fact that adoptions were independently 
arranged at an early age and in most cases without testing the babies. 
Thus at least one obstacle to very early placement, namely the need to 
carry out predictive or diagnostic tests, would seem to have been 
removed by recent research findings. 

A point stressed by Nemovicher is the possible insecurity of adopting 
parents during the period before adoption is legally valid, and the 
inhibiting effect that this may have on their handling of the child. 
The feclings of adoptive parents on ‘taking over’ the infant without the 
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delay for predictive testing to be done might have the added advantage 
of facilitating the adoptive mother’s task at this time. Casework sup- 
port during this initial period of settling into the family may also be 
welcomed by some mothers. 

The question of whether the advantage enjoyed by the earlier placed 
child owes anything to the type of home that takes or is given younger 
or older children still awaits investigation. 


d. ‘Hard-to-place’ children 

Although no systematic comparison has been made between the out- 
come of adoption and that of foster or institutional care, Maas and 
Engler’s (1959) wide-ranging survey as well as much research on 
children in substitute care (Trasler, 1960; Pringle, 1965) make it seem 
likely that adoption is a preferable environment for children who 
cannot be brought up by their own parents. Research on adoption of 
the ‘hard-to-place’ child—the older child, the handicapped, the 
coloured—is therefore of considerable practical importance; particu- 
larly as the number of such children available for adoption may well 
be increasing. 

Maas and Engler’s (1959) work and Schapiro’s (1957) data make it 
clear that such children often suffer from multiple disadvantages: they 
are likely to be older and to have been in care longer; thus there is 
also a greater chance of more than one pre-adoption placement; hence 
some additional emotional damage is more likely to have occurred in 
‘hard-to-place’ children by the time an adoptive home is eventually 
found for them. 

The longer a child had been in care, Maas and Engler report, the 
more unlikely that he would ever leave it for an adoptive home. There 
is no reason to think that the same vicious circle does not exist in this 
country. 

The main barriers to the adoption of ‘deviant’ children were found to 
be twofold: the inability of the natural parents either to provide for 
or relinquish them; and the gap between the requirements of adopters 
and the kind of children available. That this gap can be bridged is 
attested by Brown (1959), Evans (1952), Nordlie and Read (1962), 
and Schapiro (1957). All describe successful agency arrangements for 
the adoption of hard-to-place children, achieved by supportive casework 
and extra care in contacting and trying out suitable homes. Though no 

specific evaluation of outcomes has been made, Evans as well as Nordlie 
and Read estimate that these placements were successful; this is cor- 
roborated by Witmer’s (1963) finding that only one adopter of a 
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handicapped child in their sample expressed any regret. It is encourag- 
ing that experimental programmes for placing racially mixed children 
are now under way both in the United States and in this country. 


5. Community attitudes to adoption 

Maas and Engler’s (1959) survey of nine widely different American 
communities elucidates the way in which the traditions and legal 
system of a community influence the kind of child care service that is 
available. Two interesting findings relating to adoption were that there 
was a remarkable uniformity in the selection of adoptive parents in 
communities with widely differing social organisation and orientation; 
and that the major barrier to adoption appeared to lie in the wide 
socio-cultural gap which existed in some areas between prospective 
parents and available children. Of course, it cannot be assumed that 
any of their findings are applicable in detail to Britain; it would be 
uscful to have a similar project investigating community attitudes to 
child care in this country together with the factors that facilitate or 
hinder the adoption of available children. 

Kirk (1964) adopts a more specific and personal approach to ascer- 
taining community attitudes; an adoptive parent himself, he featured 
questions about the attitudes of adopters’ friends and family in a series 
of questionnaires and interview studies carried out by him or under his 
direction. He concludes that society provides no very satisfactory role 
for adoptive parents, and that they respond to the situation either by 
disavowing thcir differences from natural families or by acknowledging 
it—the latter being, he believes, the most uscful attitude. Though no 
study reviewed here specifically incorporates Kirk’s hypothesis, this is 
a theory which will obviously influence future research. It would be 
interesting to know whether social attitudes in Britain differ from those 
he describes. Halfacree (1956) found that adoptive parents in this 
country had to encounter initial resistance from their own parents. 


6. Unmarried mothers 

The studies of unmarried mothers and their children included in this 
review are not fully representative of the available literature on the 
subject. They suggest, however, that the relative merits of giving up 
an illegitimate child for adoption or keeping it are still wide open for 
investigation; they also indicate the very great complexity of this issue. 
Two studies (Vincent, 1961; Yelloly, 1965) suggest that it is the more 
stable mother who gives up her child, but Vincent remarks that the 
decision is influenced by the choice of adoption outlet (voluntary or 
statutory agency, private placement, etc.) which is available to the 
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mother. He recommends wider availability of agencies with a full 
range of professional advice. Costigan (1964) also emphasises the 
relevance of the quality of advice and help which is available to the 
unmarried mother in her decision regarding the adoption of her child. 

The role of ‘experts’ such as paediatricians, psychologists, lawyers and 
clergymen, is referred to in many studies, but there is only one which 
attempts to evaluate it (Green and Godfrey, 1963) and that in a fairly 
narrow field. This study concludes that utilization of professional advice 
by adoption agencies is inadequate, but discusses neither the function 
of these experts in adoption practice nor the question of communica- 
tion and understanding among the disciplines themselves. 


3. Facts and fallacies 


S.C.E R.T., West Benga 
Datel.. 54.. 62. ; 
Acc. NoU tet... 


1. Introduction 


‘There has never been any really comprehensive scientific study of 
adoption, and until such a study has been made we have only our own 
impressions to go on, as to whether it is usually the best way of dealing 
with the illegitimate child’ (Edwards, Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Medicine, 47, 1954, 12, p. 1044.) Though said some twelve years ago, 
this is still substantially true today. The volume of research during 
this period has not been inconsiderable, yet more questions have been 
raised by it than answered. Some important questions have not even 
been raised at all. For example, are the motives leading a couple to 
decide to adopt linked with eventual success? Is similarity of motive 
on the part of each parent a favourable factor? Why is the demand so 
much greater for girls than boys? ‘Many adopters want a perfect child: 
female, of course beautiful, clever, a social success, who will pass 
examinations with ease and marry young into the aristocracy. The ideal 
adopters are the couple who take the child as they have taken each other, 
for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in health; 
and who will devote themselves to the child’s wellbeing just as they 
would have done had he been born to them’ (from the paper quoted 
above). 

Is this a realistic, indeed a possible aim? Over the years there has 
certainly been a change in adoption practice, from an emphasis on the 
thorough assessment of babies to a more careful selection of adoptive 
parents. Research has probably contributed to this change. As a result, 
the rights of the adopters have lessened as the importance of the child’s 
welfare has increased. The rights of the natural parents vary consider- 
ably from one country or state to another, predominating in one, almost 
disregarded in another. There has also during the past ten years been a 
gradual increase in flexibility regarding the eligibility of both child 
and adopters. 

Whether these changing concepts of eligibility are affecting the 
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relative proportions of available children and adoptive applicants is 
rather difficult to tell. Except for gross sensory defects, congenital 
heart, skin or bone conditions, and a tendency to any later developing 
inherited disease (all of which are usually the subject of warning), the 
passing on of ‘bad’ heredity has ceased to be a serious research issue, 
except in so far as its possible existence worries adoptive parents. 
Studies of outcome now focus on variables within the adoptive situa- 
ation, such as the effect of family structure, the age of the child and of 
the adopting parents at the time of placement, and the response of 
child and parents to the reality of adoption. 

What then are the facts, figures and fallacies which research has 
brought to light during the past sixteen years? 


2. Facts 

So far research has not produced very many facts; much of the evi- 
dence is inconclusive or, worse still, contradictory. Why should this 
be so? Perhaps the main reason is the complexity and subtlety of the 
whole process which was well summed up by Dr White Franklin 
(Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine, 47, 1954, 12, p. 1046): 
‘Adoption is a technical method which helps to solve such serious 
problems as illegitimacy, childlessness, absolute or relative, and the 
nurture of the unwanted or the unattached child. It is also a human 
enterprise, where sin or wickedness or foolishness are met by pity and 
love, where biology jostles passion, and the intruder—reason—has 
little place and less power.’ So far the majority of studies have been of 
an exploratory nature; samples have been small and often highly 
selected; much essential knowledge, such as the child’s preplacement 
history, has been lacking or was not investigated, and too much reliance 
has been placed on rather unreliable assessment techniques, such as 
postal questionnaires, case history material which had not initially 
been collected for research purposes, and other retrospectively obtained 
data. 

Among the welter of ‘not proved’ findings, three aspects seem to 
command general agreement. The first relates to age at placement: 
there is a consensus on the desirability of early placement but no 
agreement as yet as to what is an early or optimal age; this ranges 
from the first few weeks of life up to the first or even second year. Nor 
is it clear whether it is primarily the child’s age at placement which is 
crucial; or whether the determining factor is the diminished likelihood 
of prolonged early deprivation and separation trauma; the younger the 
baby the less time there has been for discontinuity in mothering; 
multiple placements or other ‘depriving’ experiences. Since predictive 
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developmental tests, administered during early infancy, have been 
shown to have very limited validity, every advantage would seem to 
lie with early placement except for the need of the biological mother 
to have sufficient time to come to a firm decision. 


The second area of agreement relates also to eventual adoption 
outcomes: all investigators have found that the personal qualities of the 
adopting parents are of paramount importance. Included here are 
attitudes not only to the child itself, but also feelings about adoption 
in general, about illegitimacy and about the reasons for not having a 
child of their own, be these infertility, impotence or any other circum- 
stance. The age, income and social class of adopters are far less import- 
ant. It is likely that the attitudes of grandparents, of the wider family 
and of friends also play a part in shaping parental attitudes, but here 
evidence is insufficient. Attitudes about adoption, prevalent among the 
community at large, have hardly been explored as yet, nor whether 
they affect adoption practices and adopters themselves. Community 
attitudes may be particularly crucial in the case of various groups of 
‘hard-to-place’ children. 


The third agreed fact is that many adopters find it very difficult to 
tell the child about his adoption, even when they have every intention 
of doing so. Most workers consider it important for the adoptive child 
to learn about his status at an early age, preferably before starting 
school. Various reasons have been advanced for parental reluctance. 
Whatever these may be, all professional workers stress that there is an 
urgent need for more and continued case work and counselling both 
before and after the adoption proceedings have been completed; this 
would include helping the adopting parents with ‘telling’ the child. 
There is also a need to investigate the most appropriate time and method 
of disclosure since there exists much opinion but little fact. 

There are three issues still wide open for investigation. The first is 
the influence of prenatal, postnatal and other preplacement experiences 
of the child in relation to his settling in the adopting home and the 
eventual outcome of the adoption. The second concerns the motives, 
conscious and unconscious, which decide parents to adopt. The third 
relates to the relative merits of the biological mother keeping her 
illegitimate child or giving it up for adoption. 


3. Figures a 
Here, too, evidence is meagre. Even the estimates of the percentage of 


adopted children in the population as a whole is a rough approximation 
rather than a firm estimate. National figures given for the United States 
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vary from 0-14 per cent (Sweeney, relating to 1959) to 2-5 per cent 
(Kirk, relating to 1962). Estimates for different states also show a dif- 
ferent incidence. Figures for England range from 1-3 per cent (Hum- 
phrey, for 1953 to 1963) to 2 per cent (Pringle for 1955 to 1958). 
These variations are partly due to the relatively recent origin of adop- 
tion statistics and to the variety of techniques used to obtain an 
estimate of adopted children. Also in some calculations children adopt- 
ed by their own mothers are excluded. 

Estimates for ‘successful’ adoptions vary even more widely, from 
50 per cent to 90 per cent. This is less baffling when it is remembered 
that these figures refer to different samples and are based on different 
criteria and methods for assessing ‘adoption success’. To pose this 
question at all may be a fallacy, a point which will be discussed in the 
next section. 

In theory, comparative studies hold out the hope of promising results, 
whether one uses matched non-adopted children from the same class; 
or makes comparison with children receiving other forms of substitute 
care; or studies maladjusted children who attend a clinic or special 
school, some of whom are adopted. In practice, however, it is exceedingly 
difficult to obtain ‘matched’ groups because of the complexity of inter- 
related factors. 

Estimates of the proportion of adopted children amongst referrals 
for psychiatric help range from 1-5 per cent to 13-9 per cent. This 
variation is again quite striking, even though a considerable period of 
time is covered. For the United States the figures range from 2-4 per 
cent to 13-9 per cent, in this country from 1-5 per cent (Addis, et al. 
1954) to 2-9 per cent (Humphrey, 1963); while in schools for malad- 
justed children the incidence was 8 per cent (Pringle, 1955 to 1958). 
The existence of these wide variations cannot be doubted. There is also 
little doubt that, relative to their prevalence in the population, a 
greater number of adopted than non-adopted children are referred to 
psychiatric services. But it is clear that the figures in themselves are 
inadequate for drawing reliable conclusions about the proportion of 
adopted children who show serious psychiatric disturbance as compared 
with the non-adopted. The higher proportion of adopted than non- 
adopted children who attend clinics can be to some extent accounted for 
by simple bias. Adoptive parents tend to be of a higher socio-economic 
status than the rest of the community and it is known that the referral 
rate is much higher among upper socio-economic groups. But this is 
not all. 

There are other and probably more important factors to account for 
this preponderance of adopted children among psychiatric patients. 
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Parents may be less reluctant to admit to behaviour difficulties in their 
adopted children, feeling that ‘heredity’ rather than they themselves 
are to blame; a similar rationalisation may make teachers, doctors and 
other social agencies more ready to refer the adopted child for psychi- 
atric advice. If adoption is still used as a supposed ‘remedy’ for neurotic 
women (and there is no evidence whether and to what extent this 
continues to be the case), then there would indeed be a greater pre- 
valence of ‘neurotic’? mothers among adopted than ordinary children. 

Thus while there is evidence that the psychiatric referral rate among 
adopted children is higher than among the child population as a whole, 
it is at present not possible to say with confidence why this is so; still 
less can we reach any conclusions about its social and psychological 
relevance, without much more information. 

Lastly, available figures give little practical guidance about the size 
of family in which the adopted child seems to thrive; nor whether the 
chance of success is greater when the adoptive parents have no bio- 
logical children or where there are other adopted children in the home. 
On these questions research at present is inconclusive or silent. 


4. Fallacies 

Perhaps the biggest of all the fallacies is the assumption that to adopt is 
little different from having children of one’s own. In many respects, 
which may or may not prove to be important, it is manifestly different. 
Socially, adopting parents are a minority or ‘deviant’ group; emotion- 
ally, they have to face the reasons for being unable to have a family 
of their own; and to come to terms with their own and their children’s 
attitudes to illegitimacy; biologically, the adopting mother will not 
experience pregnancy and birth in relation to the child. And from all 
three points of view, both parents undergo a series of quite different 
preparatory experience before assuming the role of ‘adoptive’ parents. 
Several studies mention that fathers may have some difficulty in step- 
Ping into their role; in only one study did adoptive mothers admit to 
feeling differently about their own and their adopted children; again, 
not more or less loving, but different. 

From this recognition stem several practical corollaries. The most 
important one concerns what is perhaps the principal need of the adop- 
ted child; this is rather similar to that of handicapped children, which 
has aptly been summarised as ‘the need to be the same and the need to 
be different’? (Mallinson, None can be called deformed, Heineman, 1956). 
This implies that there are specific needs and problems common to 
adopted children while at the same time their fundamental needs are 
those shared by all children. What then are these special needs? 
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One is to help them work through what has been called ‘genealogical 
bewilderment’ (Sants, B.7. Med. Psycho., 37, 1964, p. 133). Clearly the 
‘once and for all talk’ cannot achieve this aim, but explanations and 
discussions of increasing sophistication are needed as the child grows 
older. Similarly, curiosity about his biological parents must be expected 
and dealt with as truthfully as the child is able to understand. It is a 
common fallacy to assume a lack of interest if there are no questions— 
this is analogous to parents giving no sex education because the child 
has asked no direct questions. Such rationalisations stem from parental 
reluctance to tackle the subject, and indeed many adopted parents admit 
difficulty in broaching it. Even if willing to broach it, there is an in- 
escapable dilemma; how to explain the necessary facts while maintain- 
ing for the child as satisfactory an image as possible both of his natural 
parents and of his adopting parents’ attitude towards him. 

Adopted children’s curiosity about their origin and their real parents 
extends further than merely wanting to know the facts; in many cases, 
usually from adolescence onwards, there comes the wish, often the 
determination, to mect onc if not both his real parents. Is it not a fallacy 
to fear this desire where there is and has been a loving, accepting 
relationship between the child and his family-by-adoption ? 

It is not an uncommon fantasy of children living with their own 
parents that they are really foundlings with some wonderful, all- 
powerful, possibly even royal parents; this fantasy is mirrored, as well 
as possibly nourished, by many a fairy tale. What is the effect on the 
growing child when he learns that this fantasy is—to some extent at 
Ieast—true in his case? Some exploration of this question with adopted 
adults and for that matter children of divorced or deserting parents, 
would be of considerable interest; might it perhaps also provide some 
guidance on how to help the adopted child to reconcile his wish- 
fulfilling fantasy with the often painful facts? 

The attempt to assess ‘adoption success’ itself indicates that it is 
viewed as a ‘special situation’. Is it really meaningful to seck to estab- 
lish an overall ‘success rate’ for adoptions ? This question is rarely asked 
about biological familities nor, indeed, do generally acceptable criteria 
exist according to which judgments could be made. And it is not only 
appropriate criteria which are lacking, but also techniques, tests and 

other measuring devices. Similarly, the prevalence of emotional 
maladjustment among children at various ages and stages of develop- 
ment is not known. Is it not then a fallacy to expect to be able to 
answer these questions with regard to adopted children ? 

It has been argued that ‘Adoptive parents must be more prepared 
for failure than natural parents’ (Sir Alan Moncrieff in Standing 
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Conference of Societies registered for Adoption Conference Report, 
1961, p. 5). 

What are the grounds for considering adopted children to be 
possibly more vulnerable? Theoretically at least there are some, though 
their significance has not as yet been explored. To begin with, the 
majority of children who become available for adoption have been 
conceived out of wedlock and are carried by mothers whose personal 
and family life is likely to be beset by problems: the very problems 
which make her consider parting with her baby. Of course, there are 
exceptions, such as the child who loses his parents through an accident 
or illness, but these are a minority. Recent psychological research 
suggests that ‘pregnancy stress’-—whether physical, emotional or both— 
can have adverse effects even while the baby is still in the uterus. 

There is also evidence that even extremely young infants are sensi- 
tive to ‘emotional atmosphere’ and stress, long before dependable, 
close relationships have been formed, and certainly long before there 
is much understanding of speech. Here, too, the adopted child is 
likely to have been affected since it is unavoidable that for different 
reasons both the mother who decides to part from her child as well as 
the adoptive parents are assailed by many more doubts, fears and 
anxieties than are faced by the ‘normal’ family. So the ‘to-be-adopted’ 
child is very likely to have been exposed to an anxiety-laden atmosphere 
in the early months of his life. 

A third possible reason relates to the fact that there is in our society 
a widespread and deep-seated attitude of disapproval regarding illegi- 
timacy. Though it may not always be explicit or even conscious, this 
in no way detracts from its potency. Neither the adopted child nor 
the adoptive parents can escape from its influence, whether they 
themselves share this attitude or not, since it exists in the community 
in which they live. 

A fourth reason which makes adoptive families more vulnerable is 
that they constitute a minority group in the sense that adoption is 
not the generally prevailing pattern of child rearing. There is a good 
deal of evidence that minority groups share certain psychological 
characteristics. Whether this is true also of adopted children and their 
parents has not yet been investigated. Indeed, none of these four 
circumstances which may make adopted children vulnerable has been 
systematically explored. Should their influence be studied? And 
should ways of mitigating their effects be explored? There is one series 
of long-term studies (Skeels, 1948 and 1949), the preliminary follow-up 
results of which have led to a highly optimistic conclusion. Finding that 
two different groups of adopted children (113 in all) perform as adults 
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at levels consistently higher than would have been predicted from the 
intellectual, educational or socio-economic level of the biological 
parents, it is suggested that ‘we have adequate knowledge for designing 
programmes of intervention to counteract the devastating effects of 
poverty, socio-cultural deprivation, maternal deprivation, ora combin- 
ation of these ills’ (Skeels, 1965, Children 12, 1, 33-4). Whether this 
sanguine view is or should be shared by the majority of research and 
social workers is, however, open to doubt. 

Another hopeful research finding is that handicapped children and 
those of mixed racial background can be satisfactorily adopted. 
However, there is some evidence (Schapiro, 1957; Kadushin, 1962) that 
such ‘hard-to-place’ children are more often given to adopters who are 
of marginal eligibility. If this practice were found to be widespread, its 
desirability is questionable on practical as well as on ethical grounds. 
Indeed, it could be argued that handicapped babies need acceptance 
and the security of a happy family life even more than normal ones. 
It is perhaps this thought which led White Franklin to suggest that 
‘there might indeed be something to be said for letting adopting parents 
take babies by rota—as natural parents do’. 


5. Conclusion 


One of the difficulties which beset social research is that, by the time 
findings are published and have had time to become widely known, 
the conditions to which they relate may have changed. This is particu- 
larly true of adoption research: so often children are studied in the 
middle years of childhood when the most formative experiences of the 
adoption process lie some years back in the past. The wide diversity of 
settings in which adoptions have been studied, 
of research techniques employed, further limit 
general conclusions. Rather 
which now need to be tested 
methodologies. 

Perhaps the main point that emerges from the research work of 
the past sixteen years is a commonsense one: that no other circum- 
stances of adoption (except possibly the child’s preplacement experi- 
ences) is as important as the kind of people the adopters are and the 
kind of home they create. Whether and how they can be initially 
assessed and later on guided is still open to discussion and to experiment. 
Secondly, whether or not a larger proportion of adopted than biological 
children are at risk psychologically, is a sterile, if not misleading 


question. To know about the kind of risk would seem to be much more 
important than to elucidate its incidence, 


and the wide variety 
the drawing of any 
a number of hypotheses have emerged 
on a wider scale and by more rigorous 
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Thirdly, since adoption is different from having children of one’s 
own, one would expect that when difficulties do arise they would tend 
to relate to those circumstances specific to adoption. Research has 
shown this to be so. Thus problems centre on having to tell the child 
about his adoption; his curiosity, possibly preoccupation, with his 
absent natural parents; and feelings of inadequacy on the part of 
the adoptive parent or child. Perhaps one of the worst fates that 
can befall a child is to feel that its parents do not approve of, or even 
reject, him. Is there perhaps a greater danger of rejection, real or 
imagined, in the case of adopted children? Here again, there is no 
research evidence. But adoption, like marriage, is a question of choice, 
and as in marriage, so in adoption—if one has chosen badly, one tends 
to blame not oneself but the chosen one. Such an ‘alibi’ is not open to 
parents who have their own children. How frequently is it used by 
adoptive parents in times of trouble? 

Though research on adoption seems to have been gathering momen- 
tum in recent years, the whole subject is still surrounded by emotion 
and prejudice; it is also subject to the vested interests of different 
pressure groups. Much increase in knowledge is needed to combat the 
confusion of goals and the insecurity of all parties concerned. 

Community attitudes, as Kirk points out, may be too confused to 
help adoptive families with their problems. Perhaps the most useful 
change suggested by his and other studies would be greater freedom of 
communication about all that adoption implies, between adoptive 
parents, children, the community, the social workers involved, and 
possibly the natural parents as well. The availability and dissemination 
of research results, if they are not misunderstood or distorted (e.g. into 


a misconception that the majority of adopted children are maladjusted) 


may stimulate such freer discussion. 
The next stage in adoption practice may lie in giving more intensive 


and more long-term case work support to those adopting parents who 
wish to have it, both before and after placement. It might also be worth 
considering whether social work support should not be widened to 
include rejected applicants and the natural parents who have given 
up their child. With regard to further research the experiences of 
infants and children before and during placement appear to be the 
most neglected area of enquiry. This aspect has become particularly 
important because of recent research results on infant development 
during the earliest months of life. New findings may well help to 
reshape administrative policy on the timing of placements and the 
provision of an optimal environment for infants awaiting placement. 


4. Abstracts of completed research projects 


1. Follow-up and predictive studies 


List of abstracts 


SKEELs, H. M. and HARMS, IRENE (1948) 


‘Children with inferior 
social histories; their mental develo 


pment in adoptive homes’ 


Skopak, MARIE and Skeets, H. (1949) ‘A 


final follow-up study of 
one hundred adopted children? 


Brenner, Rura F, (1951) ‘A follow-up study of adoptive families’ 


NIEDEN, MARGARETE Zur (1951) 


‘The influence of constitution and 
environment upon the development 


of adopted children’ 
Suaw, LuLie A, (1953) ‘Following up adoptions’ 


Simon, A. J. (1953) 


‘Social agency adoption: a psycho-sociological 
study in prediction’ 


Epwarps, M. E. (1954) ‘Failure and success in the adoption of 
toddlers’ 


Appis, ROBINA S., SALZBERGER, 


FRANCESCA, and RABL, ELIZABETH 
(1954) ‘A survey based on adopti 


on Case records’ 
ADRIAN, R, J. (1957) ‘The relatio 


nship of parental personality struc- 
tures to child adjustment and 


adoption selection’ 
WITTENBORN, J. R. (1957) ‘The placement of adoptive children’ 


McWurynrg, ALExina M. (1959) 
circumstances and adjustment in 
children’ 


‘A study of adoption—the social 
adult life of fifty-eight adopted 


WEINSTEIN, EUGENE A. and GEISEL, 


P. M. (1960) ‘An analysis of 
sex differences in adjustment? 
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Noroug, Esruer B. and Reep, SHELDON C. (1962) ‘Follow-up on 
adoption counselling for children of possible racial admixture’ 


Witmer, HELEN, HERZOG, ELIZABETH, WEINSTEIN, EUGENE and 
SuLLIvAN, Mary (1963) ‘Independent adoptions—a follow-up study’ 


> SgreLrs, Haron M. and Harms, IRENE (1948) 

‘Child with inferior social histories; their mental development in 
adoptive homes’, Journal of Genetic Psychology, 72, 283-94., 

Sponsored by the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, State University 
of Iowa. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 
To investigate the mental development of a group of children selected 


specifically on the basis of inferior social histories and placed in adoptive 
homes in infancy or under the age of two years. The study was not 
planned as a longitudinal one. The study covered children found in 
the files of the Iowa Soldiers Orphans’ Homes from 1 January 1930 
to 31 December 1937. 


AUTHORS’ REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Span of period under review 
1926-1940. Earliest authors referred to: Freeman, F. N., Holzinger, 
K. J., and Mitchel, B. C., et al. on the influence of environment on 


the intelligence, school achievement and conduct of foster children. 


Type of review. Brief, due to scarcity of similar studies. 


SAMPLE 
Three groups of children selected from the Iowa Soldiers’ Orphans’ 


Homes and placed in adoptive homes of white non-Jewish parents. 

Group I: 87 children whose mothers had been classified as mentally 
retarded on standard intelligence tests, with I.Q.s of 75 or less. 

Group II: 111 children whose fathers were of inferior occupational 
status, i.e. unskilled or slightly skilled labourers. 

Group III: 31 children overlapping in both Group I and II, i.e. 
whose mothers were mentally retarded and fathers were classified as low 
occupationally. 

Geographical area covered by the research. Towa, U.S.A. 


Sex distribution. No classification according to sex. 
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Age range. Mean age of children at time of examination 

Group I: 5 years, 5 months; range from 1 year, | month to 10 years, 
6 months. ; 

Group IT: 5 years, 1 month; (no range given). 

Group IIT: 5 years, 3 months; range from 1 year, 1 month to 10 years, 
6 months. 

Race| Nationality. White Americans. 


Religion. No specific statement except non-Jewish. 
Scholastic record. No information. 
Test results 


Group I: Mean I.Q. for the 87 children was 105-5, 15 of whom were 
classified as superior with I.Q.s above 120 and 4 with 1.Q.s of less 
than 80. 

Group II: For the 111 children, mean 1.Q. was 100-3. 28 children had 
1.Q..s above 120 and 2 tested below 80, 

Group III: For the 31 children, mean 1.Q. of 104-1. 


Health record. No information on physical or mental health aspects. 


Socio-economic status. Occupational classification used was devised by 
Goodenough for employed males in the United States. 

Group I: Own parents: Information incomplete except that 41 fathers 
had a mean occupational status of 6-2 on the seven-point-scale ranging 
from I, professional occupations to VII, unskilled labourers. 

Group II: Own Sathers. Below average level of the general population, 
i.e, all of them unskilled or slightly skilled labourers; mean occupational 
Status 6-8. Eighty per cent of the cases were classified in the lowest 
occupational category, 
Family structure. No information, 


Type of home, school or other institutions in which child was placed 

Towa Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, State institution for dependent and 
neglected children, operated under the Iowa Board of Control of State 
Institutions, Legal rights of own parents are relinquished prior to the 
children entering the orphanage, so that all infants in the study were 
available for adoptive placement. 

Mean age of children at time of placement into Soster homes 


i > ranging from 8 days to 23 months 8 days. 
roup II: 5 months; ranging from 8 days ~ 21 months 6 days. 
Group IIT: 4 months, 13 days: (no range given). 
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Reasons for placement 
Not specified, except that 80 per cent of the children in group I were 
illegitimate. 


METHODOLOGY 
Method of obtaining and recording information : 
Children were selected from the files of the Iowa Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Home according to three criteria: 
a. white, non-Jewish parentage. 
b. committed to the orphanage when under 6 months of age. 
c. placed into adoptive homes when less than 2 years of age. 
Information relating to them and to the foster parents was obtained 
from the confidential files. The sources for the case histories included 
the mother, social worker or other responsible community person; 
reports from hospitals, clinics, schools, physicians and attorneys. 
Foster homes evaluation was based on information found in the foster 
parents’ application for a child, the statements of persons providing 
references for them and in the reports of the homes supervisors. 
Specific tests used: In all but two cases, intelligence test scores 
of the natural mothers are based on the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet Scale, with the maximum (16 years) being used to calculate I.Q.s. 
In most cases the same psychologist gave the test to both mothers and 
children. Three types of individual tests were given to the children 
although only one test has been considered in the analysis. 


Tests: 1922 Kuhlmann revision of the Binet 
1916 Stanford revision of the Binet 
1937 Revision of the Stanford-Binet (Form L in all but two 
cases) 
If more than one examination was given, the test at the eldest age 
has been used except for three children who were returned from foster 
homes to the orphanage. In their case, the test nearest the date of 


removal from the foster home was used. 


Methods of analysis of data . : p 
A variety of statistical techniques, including the mean, median, 


standard deviations, Pearson product-moment coefficient of correlation 


and Fisher’s t-test. 


FINDINGS , 
Children of mothers with low intelligence or from fathers with low 


occupational status, or from a combination of both, placed in adoptive 
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homes in infancy attain a mental level which equals or exceeds that 
of the population as a whole. 

The incidence of mental retardation was no greater than might be 
expected from a random sampling of the population as a whole, while 
there were more children of superior intelligence than might be 
expected from a random sample. 


b Skopak, MARIE and SKEELs, HAROLD (1949) 


‘A final follow-up study of one hundred adopted children’, Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 75, 85-125. 


Sponsored by the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, State University 


of Iowa, Funds for this Unit were provided by the Parents’ Institute, 
Inc. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 


Final follow-up study of a group of 100 adopted children who had been 


given intelligence tests on four occasions. The study was originally 
started not as a research but as a service 


project which accounts, state 
the authors, for g 


aps in information, general planning and the tech- 
niques selected. It became possible to undertake this study when the 
Board of Control of State Institutions of Iowa instituted psychological 
services in connection with its Children’s Division in 1934, and liaison 
relations with the Child Welfare Research station of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa were established. 

The first re-examinations of children w 
December 1936 and October 1937, at least 
the children were first tested. The last tests 


ere administered between 
a year having elapsed since 
were administered in 1946. 


AUTHOR’S REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Span of period under review. From 1923 to 1945. Earliest author mentioned 
is Dexter, E. S., “The relation between occupation of parent and 
intelligence of children”, 

Type of review. Very brief, on types of similar studies on the intelligence 
of foster children. 

SAMPLE 


The final report dealt with 100 children placed in adoptive homes under 


the age of six months; they had been received into care as infants by 


two agencies in Iowa, one private and one public. The first follow-up 
report dealt with 180 children. 
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Geographical area covered by the research. Families were originally in Iowa 
but at the time of the final follow-up they were scattered over many 


States and Canada. 


Sex distribution. 60 girls and 40 boys. The range, median and mean 


ages for both sexes were essentially the same. 


Age range. Between 11 and 17 years at the fourth and last examination. 


Race|Nationality. White or North European background. 
Scholastic record. Information available on foster and natural parents 
but not on the children themselves. 


Test results 
Mean I.Q. of the 100 children tested had remained above average for 


the general population throughout early childhood, school age, and 


into adolescence. 


Socio-economic stalus 


a. Family’s social background 
Natural parents’ background. Authors refer to three levels from which 
children for adoptive placements originate: 

1. Children from culturally, socially and educationally superior 
homes tend to be placed among relatives or in adoptive homes through 
(3 per cent of the sample). 
el, children tend to be in the care of 
acing agencies. Twenty-one 
ate organization, the Iowa 


various private sources 

2. In the next socio-economic lev 
private or semi-private child caring or ple 
per cent of the sample were placed by a priv 


Children’s Home Society. : 
3. Lowest socio-economic levels are usually known to various public 


welfare agencics. (Seventy-six per cent of the sample were placed by a 
public agency, the Iowa Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home.) 

b. Occupational and educational levels of foster parents 

Occupational level consistently above the average for the general 
population, e.g. in 1940 in the U.S. 4.4 per cent of employed males 
were in professional occupations; 14 per cent of the foster fathers were 
thus employed. In the U.S. about 17 per cent of men are unskilled 
labourers; none of the foster fathers were in that category. 

Educational ievel. Average school attainment of the foster parents showed 
that mean and median attainment for them was high school graduation, 
with 15 per cent having completed college, i.e. superior to the average 


for their age and region. 
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Occupational and educational levels of natural parents 
Significantly below that of foster parents and below the average of a 
comparable age group for the state of Iowa. 


Family structure 

Data available on changes over the years in family constellation rather 
than comprehensive information on present family structure. 

Age placed into substitute care. Under six months. 


Organizations concerned with the sample 

Iowa Children’s Home Society, a private organization, the Iowa 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, a public organization and the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station, State University of Iowa. 


METHODOLOGY 


a. Methods of obtaining and recording information 

1916 Stanford-Binet Tests suitable for use with the 19 per cent of the 
children who were over three years of age; occasionally this scale was 
also used with younger children, obviously accelerated in mental 
development. 

The Kuhlman Binet was routinely used with all children under 
three years, and occasionally as a clinical supplement with some over 
three years. 

All test scores reported for the second examination were based on the 
1916 Stanford-Binet. For the third examination in 1939-40, the 1916 
revision was again selected to limit the number of tests given on the 
basis of fatigue and future rapport. This test had also been used in 
examining the mothers and some of the fathers of the children. 

The fourth examination in 1946, both the 1916 and Form L of the 
1937 revision were administered. 


b. Type of questionnaire used 

Adoption application schedules contained some information. Before 
final retesting, a questionnaire was sent to parents as part of a pre- 
liminary registered mail enquiry. 


c. Use of case-history material and follow-up studies 
Information obtained from adoption files. 


Methods of analysis of data 


Statistical techniques included use of the mean, median, standard 
deviation, correlation and percentage. 
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AUTHORS’ SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


1. The average mental development of the children, adopted in infancy 
has been maintained into early adolescence. There has been no large- 
scale decline in I.Q. either for the group or for large segments of it, 
although certain children have shown either wide fluctuation or a steady 
decline or rise as compared with the first test results. 

2. The course of mental development could not be predicted from 
educational or occupational data available for foster or natural parents 
in the typical social history record. Other factors, probably located in 
the foster home, appear to be more significant in determining the mental 
growth of the children in this group. 

3. The children’s intellectual level has remained consistently higher 
than would have been predicted from the intellectual, educational or 
socio-economic level of children living with their natural parents in 
environments similar to those which have been provided by the foster 
parents, 

4, Results support the general clin: 
tends to overrate the average or 
1916 revision tends to underrate him. 


ical impression that the 1937 revision 
above average adolescent while the 


AUTHORS’ DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 
Maximum security, an intellectually stimulating environment, a well- 
balanced emotional relationship and intellectually agile foster parents, 
together with other favourable factors contributed to the satisfactory 
mental growth of the child. The authors regret the lack of measuring 


instruments for these aspects of the foster home situation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
s necessary to formulate more clearly the 


Policy and administration. It i ; 
d assessing foster homes and the 


various criteria used in selecting an! 

children themselves. 

Research. There is a need for a scale to measure various dynamic 

factors, such as well-balanced emotional relationships. There is a 
9 


danger in relying on easily available data. 
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> Brenner, Ruru F. (1951) 
‘A follow-up study of adoptive families’. Child Adoption Research 
Committee, Inc., New York. 151 pp. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 

To assess the outcome of a number of adoptions, made by the Free 
Synagogue Child Adoption Committee. To assess the reliability of the 
Agency’s prediction and to suggest improved methods of prediction. 
To consider modifications in home assessments and placement of 
children as suggested by the findings of the psychologist and the 
caseworker. 


SAMPLE 

Fifty adopted children in 49 families, chosen from 95 children whose 
intelligence had been tested in earlier years. The 50 children were 
selected on the basis of ease of contact (geographically), and of age, 
namely four years and above, because of the poor predictive value of 
tests for younger children. 


METHODOLOGY 
Psychological retesting of a group of children who had been tested in 
earlier years (Cattell Test, Revised Stanford-Binet Scale Form L, 
Minnesota Pre-School Test, and Grace Arthur Point Scale Performance 
Tests). 

Information obtained from social casework records. 


Caseworkers,’ follow-up study, consisting of office interviews and home 
observations, average home-visits lasting three hours. 


MAIN FINDINGS 

Twenty-six cases were graded as successful, 18 as fairly successful 
and 6 as unsuccessful. There was no significant connection between 
outcome of placement in the first few years of the child’s life and the age 
of adoptive fathers or mothers, or between the age difference of adoptive 
parents and the outcome of the placement. 

Adoptive couples married for a long time were associated with 
successful outcomes. A larger income or better educated adoptive 
family did not necessarily provide a more satisfactory home for the 
adopted child. 

Best prospects for adoption appeared to be families without any sex 
preference. The reaction to the child when first seen, appeared un- 
related to outcome. A final medical diagnosis of sterility leads to greater 
acceptance of the adopted child by the mother. 
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There appeared to be some initial advantages which sometimes 
had a lasting influence if children resembled their adoptive family. 

Babies difficult to handle initially were not precluded from a success- 
ful outcome. Presence of pathology in the child’s family background did 
not affect or limit the child’s development although adoptive parents’ 
knowledge of this pathology heightened their anxiety. 

‘Telling the child’ about his adoption was often a continuing process. 
The quality of a marriage seemed vitally important when determining 
the kind of home a couple would provide for a child. 

LQ. re-testing showed no assurance that a child will increase his 
I.Q. or maintain his position whether or not he is placed in an emotion- 
ally rich home. The value of the infant psychological test for prediction 
at three months or even at 15 or 16 months has been greatly over- 
estimated by social workers. 

N.B. Other rather tentative findings are mentioned based on I.Q. 
re-testing. A rating scale for adoptive families is outlined. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
Adoption agencies should plan a programme of in-service training to 


develop more refined techniques. 
Agencies may have to demand payment from adoptive families for 


their services but they must subject their work to scrutiny and follow-up 


studies first. 


> Niepen, Marcarete Zur (1951) 
‘The influence of constitution and environment upon the develop- 


ment of adopted children’, Deutche Adoptionsstelle, Leipzig. Journal 
of Psychology, 31, 91—S. 
SCOPE AND PURPOSE 


Follow-up studies of children adopte 
after World War I to the present tim 


d in three German cities shortly 
e to assess adoption outcome. 


SAMPLE 
There were 56 adoption cases from Dresden, 53 from Hamburg and 


29 cases from Leipzig. These were children who had already been for 


some years with their adopting parents. 
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METHODOLOGY 

Questionnaires filled in by experienced social workers in adoption 
agencies in Dresden, Hamburg and Leipzig. Questionnaires were also 
sent to the adopting parents. 


FINDINGS 

In 25 per cent of cases, parents felt the outcome had been very good; in 
45 per cent of cases—good; in 21 per cent of cases—indifferent; and 
in 9 per cent of cases—bad. The children’s school performance was 
well above average, despite the natural parents’ tendency towards low 
economic status. There was very little mental abnormality or 
criminality. 


> Suaw, Lutte A. (1953) 
‘Following up adoptions’, British Journal of Psychiatric Social Work, 8, 
14-21. 


Sponsored by a grant from a charitable trust (not named). 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 
Follow-up study of children adopted by members of the Society of 
Friends. Study commenced in 1951. Duration not specified. 


SAMPLE 

Sixty-eight families with 90 adopted children who had published the 
fact that they had adopted a child and who volunteered to co-operate 
in the follow-up study, i.e. a largely self-selected group. 


Age range. A few months to 24 years or over. More than two-thirds were 
under 10 years old. 


Religion. Adoptive parents were members of the Society of Friends. 


Socio-economic status. Almost all adoptive parents belonged to group I or 
II of the Registrar General’s Classification of Occupations. 


Family structure. Half the families had at least one child born to them as 
well as an adopted one. Thirteen mothers conceived a child after 
adopting one. 


Age placed for adoption 

10 children under one month at placement. 

57 children between one month and one year old. 
12 children over 18 months old. 

No other information. 
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Reasons for placement. More than half the mothers seeking adoption for 
their illegitimate children gave ‘inability to support’ as a major reason. 

Family pressure was another reason given in a substantial number of 
cases or that the mother was married. 


Organisations concerned with the sample. Registered adoption society 
arranged nearly a third of the adoptions and attempted to match the 
child to the home. Insufficient information about the proportion 


adopted by other means. 


METHODOLOGY 


1. Method of obtaining and recording information 

Questionnaires. Each family was required to complete a simple written 
questionnaire asking for facts only. 

Nature of interviewing techniques. Letter sent with the questionnaire asking 
for co-operation in being interviewed. No further information given 
on actual interviewing techniques. Fifty-five families agreed, 10 
refused to be visited and 3 did not reply. 

Method of contacting the sample. Names of the families were obtained from 
the columns of the ‘Friend’ (Quaker weekly journal) in which they had 
published the fact that they had adopted a child. A letter was sent to 


each family. 


2. Methods of analysis of data 
Qualitative, descriptive evaluation with a minimum of quantification, 


Numbers specified only in a few cases; in most cases approximations 


only. 


FINDINGS 


Patterns of adoption 

Slight advantage when adoption is for completion rather than creation 
of a family. At time of first adoption, nearly one-third already had one 
or more children of their own; 13 adoptive mothers conceived a child 
after adoption, in 3 cases before the order had been made. 


Motives in adoption 

Results suggest that the father’s role in adoption is very important and 
may well result in success or failure of adoption. 

Childless couples. Wish, to have children, and the idea of adoption is 
often encouraged by friends or relatives adopting children themselves. 
Of the 14 families with more than one child of their own, 10 wished to adopt 
because the mother could no longer have children of her own and the 
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parents wanted and could afford a larger family. Often there was a 
desire to give a home to a child who would otherwise not have one. The 
remaining 4 families had a variety of motives, e.g. one-sex family 
wish to fill a gap caused by the war. 

Insight into motives is related to satisfactory relationship with the 
adopted children. 

Difficulties were encountered by some, e.g. feelings of inferiority at 


inability to have a child. Some families were helped by child guidance 
clinics. 
Age at placement 


Insufficient data to establish definite relationships between age at 
placement and subsequent success or failure. 


Child guidance clinic attendance 
Adopters sought advice from child guidance clinics or child specialists 
with relative frequency. 


Telling the child about his adoption 

a. This proved important for the development of a good parent/child 
relationship. 

b. The idea that the adopted child was a chosen baby was widely used 
by parents and helped them and the child to accept the adoption. 

c. The child’s question about his origin gave fewer difficulties than 
his later questions about his real mother’s name and whereabouts. 

d. ‘There was almost general acceptance that relationship with an 
adopted child cannot be precisely identical to that with a child of 


one’s own. 


Effect of adoption on the family 


a. Fathers took longer to feel natural in the role of parent, 18 months 


being the longest period and 24 hours the shortest for adjustment to 
parenthood. 

b. Almost all mothers adopting young babies felt them to be their own 
within a few days or weeks at the most. 

c. Mothers who had children of their own admitted a difference in the 
quality of their love towards natural and adopted children. 

d. ‘Own’ children who were 8 or 9 years old felt protective rather than 


jealous towards the adopted baby. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION 
For the great majority of the families interviewed adoption as a means 


of creating or completing a family has been a satisfying experience, 
though few have been completely free of problems and many have 
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worked to make it a success. No parent expressed regret at adopting a 


child. 


AUTHOR’S DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 

1, The slight advantage of attempting adoption to complete rather than 
create a family may be due to increased confidence and ability to 
tolerate difficulties, some of which had already been encountered with 
their own children. Also, pre-adoption enquiries are facilitated by 
opportunities to assess adoptive parents’ capacity to rear children. 

2. Co-operation of relatives is important in the success of adoption, as 
fear of ‘bad blood’ is prevalent among the older generation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Research 
a. The present study can only be regarded as a pointer for further 
research, 
b. There is a need to study unconscious motives underlying adoption. 
c. Further research is needed to clarify the relationship between the pre- 
adoption experience of the child, his age at placement and his sub- 
sequent history. 
d. More systematic information is needed about the deeper aspects of 
adoption from intensive case-studies interpreted in consultation with 
a psychiatrist, in order to understand more fully: 

(i) the steps leading to the decision to adopt. 

(ii) the relationship between the child’s pre-adoption experience, age 


at placement and adjustment. 
(iit) effect of adoption on the family. 


2. Policy and administration 

a. Skilled guidance could be used profitably during the early part of the 
adoption process. 

b. The difference in point of view between the generations (adoptive 
parents and grandparents) must be discussed when an adoption is 
contemplated. 

c. Full particulars of the child’s mother and her family history should 
be available for the adoptive parents and as much as can be obtained 
about the father. 

d. Trained and experienced case-workers needed for placement to 
match the child and the adopters, 

e. As early placement as possible recommended to give best chance of 
success to adopters and adopted. 
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> Simon, A. J. (1953 
‘Social agency adoption: a psycho-sociological study in prediction’, 
Ph.D. thesis, St Louis, Washington. 185 pp. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 

To study the relation between professional judgement of capacity for 
adoptive parenthood, and the outcome of adoption, by means of an 
intensive study of a small sample of adoptive parents and children. 


SAMPLE 

Twenty adopted children and their adoptive parents, chosen from the 
files of one agency. Details of selection of sample and age of children 
at the time of the study not given in secondary source of abstract. 


METHODOLOGY 

Personality and adjustment of parents and children was investigated 
through an interview with parents, home visit to the family, and school 
visit. Several hundred items covered in this way were transferred to an 
Adjustment Schedule Rating Scale for Adoptive Families. Ratings 
covered the following seven areas: a. marital relationship; b. capacity 
to integrate a child into the family constellation; c. nature and flexi- 
bility of expectations and specifications for a child; d. capacity to 
develop a child’s potential; e. capacity to deal with children’s develop- 
mental problems; f. attitudes to childlessness and adoption; g. overall 
emotional climate and effectiveness as a child-rearing unit. A measure 
of contingency and a chi-square test was applied to the association 
between professional judgement and outcome in these areas. (Clearer 
details of method of interviewing and rating not available.) 


MAIN FINDINGS 

Some positive correlation existed between professional judgement and 
outcome of adoption. Factors a. and f., marital relationship and 
attitudes to childlessness and adoption, had a greater bearing on out- 
come than others. 


RECOMMENDATION 
Research should be carried out to determine whether a system of 


psycho-social diagnosis based on the above seven factors would be 
preferable to agency judgement in adoption selection. 
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> Epwarps. M. E. (1954) 


‘Failure and success in the adoption of toddlers’, Case Conference, 1, 7, 
3-8. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 

A follow-up study of seventy-nine adoption placements made by one of 
the Catholic Welfare Societies. The intention was to follow-up cases at 
three year intervals. At the time of this study the children had been in 
their adoptive homes for five years. 


SAMPLE 

Seventy-nine adopted children who had been placed in their present 
homes at the following ages: under 1 year—33 children; 1-3 years—32 
children; over 3 years—14 children. 


METHODOLOGY 
No information given on any aspect of this. 


FINDINGS 
The group placed before the age of one year were found to have 


settled easily into their adoptive homes; five years afterwards, they 
were secure and happy. The older the children when placed, after their 
first birthday, the greater the risk and this increases steadily and 
rapidly, both for boys and girls. 

It was also found that the risk of unhappiness and difficulties in 
adoption rises faster with the age of the child rather than with the age 
of the adopting parents at the time of placement; this held true 
except for relatively older adopters, i.e. those aged 45 years and over. 


> Appis, Rosina S., SALZBERGER, Francesca, and RABL, 
ELIZABETH (1954) 


A survey based on adoption case records. National Association for Mental 
Health, London, 62 pp- 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 

To find guiding lines for future adoptions; to enquire whether adoption 
is the best substitute for normal family life as is often claimed; to dis- 
cover the circumstances leading to happy adoptions and those which 


might be responsible for failure. 
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METHODOLOGY 

Analysis of adoption society case records; intensive case history study 
from child guidance clinics of adopted children seen there; Psychiatric 
Social Workers answered the questionnaire sent by the research workers. 


SAMPLE 

One hundred and sixty-three selected from 280 completed question- 
naires from six adoption societies. Those selected consisted of societies 
established in or before 1945 and within easy reach of London. 


Criteria for selection of case records: A minimum follow-up period and age 
requirement. 


MAIN FINDINGS 
Proportion of successful adoptions: 87 per cent successful and 13 per 
cent unsuccessful. 

Contributing factors in success or failure of adoptions: 
a. more than one change of home reduced chances of success, and 
correlation exists between age of child at adoption and number of 
previous moves. 
b. a difference of more than one category between natural parents and 
adopters’ occupational status reduced chance of adoption success, even 
if the child had been adopted in infancy. 
c. ‘Only child’ adoptions were more successful than where there were 
other children. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
More research to assess effect of child’s age at placement, early 


experience, age of adopters and age of other children in adopters’ 
home. 


SPECIAL STUDY OF CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC CASES 
29 adopted children seen at two child guidance clinics. 


MAIN FINDINGS 

More boys than girls referred, peak ages 3 and 7 years; very few 
during adolescence; about half were adopted over the age of one 
year. The older the child at adoption, the more changes of homes he 
was likely to have experienced. Almost half had been deprived of a 
constant relationship during the first 18 months of their lives. 

The age of adopters tended to be high, 10 out of 29 between 30 and 40 
years, and 11 out of 29 between 40 and 50 years. In 15 out of 29 cases, 
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there were other children in the adoptive family; 12 of these were child- 
ren born to the adopters and three adopted. 

In one clinic where 17 cases were scen they constituted 1-5 per cent 
of the 1,152 seen there during the same period. 


> Appian, R. J. (1957) 

‘The relationship of parental personality structures to child adjustment 
and adoption selection’, Ph.D. Thesis, University of Minnesota. 
231 pp. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 

To investigate the use of personality measurements to differentiate 
parents of maladjusted and well-adjusted children and to explore their 
possible use in adoption selection. 


SAMPLE 

a. Sixty-two couples, parents of disturbed children undergoing treat- 
ment, and a control group of 62 couples, taken from Parent-Teacher 
Associations, whose children showed no marked behaviour problems; 
the two groups were not significantly different in age, education, 
occupation, and children’s educational level. 

b. Fifty-five couples accepted for adoption, and 46 who were rejected. 


METHODOLOGY 

a. The M.M.P.I. (Minnesota Multiphasic Inventory) and M.P.O.S. 
Minnesota Parents’ Opinions Scale) were administered to all parents 
and the generalised distance function, D?, and linear discriminant 
function, L.D.F., used to yield the optimum combination of M.M.P.I. 
scale scores for differentiation between clinic and P.T.A. parents. 
Three L.D.F. equations were obtained: male, female, and similarity. 
Each L.D.F. defined a new measure of parental personality structure 
as related to child adjustment. Five clinical psychologists sorted the 
profiles to see whether they could differentiate the two groups. 

b. The extent to which successful and unsuccessful applicants for 
adoption were classified as normal or abnormal by the use of L.D.F. 
equations was similarly investigated, and the profiles similarly sorted. 


FINDINGS 
a. M.M.P.I. profiles of clinic parents were more aberrant than those 


of P.T.A. parents, and dissimilarity between husband’s and wife’s 
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profiles was also associated with inadequate child adjustment. The 
M.P.O.S. did not differentiate between groups. Judges’ sortings 
significantly differentiated the two groups. 

b. The male L.D.F. equation did not significantly differentiate 
accepted and rejected male applicants, but the female equation 
distinguished normal from abnormal personality. Dissimilarity in the 
profiles of a couple was associated with rejection for adoption. Judges’ 
sortings significantly differentiated accepted and rejected applicants. 
A substantial proportion of the rejected had abnormal profiles. 
Individual prediction, however, appeared hazardous because of the 
complex relation between aspects of L.D.F. values and decisions to 
accept or reject. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
A tentative application of L.D.F. equations in adoption selection. 


> Wirrensorn, J. RicHarp (1957) 


‘The Placement of Adoptive Children’. Springfield, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Supported by the Russell Sage Foundation and sponsored jointly by 
the Department of Psychology and the Child Study Center of Yale 
University. 189 pp. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 
Concerned with children who were given the Yale Developmental 
Examination in connection with selection for adoption placement. The 
aims were to explore: 

1. How accurately and in what respects the Yale Developmental 
Examination of infant behaviour can be used to predict future develop- 
ment for adoptive children. 

2. What characteristics of adoptive homes may be shown to be cor- 
related with characteristics of adoptive children. 


AUTHOR’S REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

No systematic review. Brief mention of Gesell on validity of infant 
examination (1940). Other authors’ names mentioned in various 
sections of the research account. Earliest work mentioned: Freeman, 
F. N., Halzinger, K. J., and Mitchell, B. C., 1928. 


SAMPLE 
The sample is described very briefly. Information on health, education, 
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socio-economic status, ctc. is not given per se but correlated with 
findings on the adoptive children groups. 

The sample was drawn from children who had been examined in 
infancy at the Yale Clinic of Child Development mainly from those who 
had been considered for adoptive placement. All infants who did not 
receive their first examination before they were 14 months were ex- 
cluded. These records covered infants tested between 1942-47. At the 
follow-up stage 5-year-olds were chosen because they were old enough 
to be tested reliably, and 7—9-year-olds as they were not yet involved in 
pre-adolescent changes. There were 114 children in the younger sample, 
mostly aged five or six years and 81 children in the older sample, 
mostly aged eight or nine years. A third sample of 35 children who 
lived with their own parents were examined (as infants) in anticipa- 
tion of their attendance at the Yale Clinic Nursery School. 


Geographical area of research. Connecticut. 


Sex distribution. No information. The author specifically stated that no 
attempt was made to correlate environmental factors with sex 


differences. 


Scholastic record. No systematic information, although education 
occupation scores were obtained on tests, etc. and later correlated with 


children’s I.Q. performances. 


METHODOLOGY 


1. Method of obtaining and recording information 
Gesell’s infant examination 

The Stanford-Binet 1937 revision 

The Arthur Point Performance Scale 


Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs Test i 
Stanford Achievement Tests Spelling List Form D 
Stanford Achievement Test Primary Arithmetic Test Form D. 


Other tests and methods (not standardised) i | 
Appraisal of general physical development by collaborating pedia- 


tricians who were Fellows in the Yale Child Study Centre. 

Appraisal of child’s personal/social development: e.g. mother’s report 
on child-rearing practices (form with standard set of questions used by 
interviewers and answers recorded during the interviews). Ratings by 
observers during psychological and pediatric examination; response by 
child to hypothetical standard situations, called by the authors ‘the 


social reaction interview’. 
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Information from files of Yale Clinic of Child Development for 
descriptive information of the infant, his true parents, his early care 
and status on infant examination. 

Social workers visited adoptive homes and provided a comprehensive 
abstract of the interview with the adoptive parents. 

Interview of psychologist with adoptive mother on child-rearing 
practices, values and outlook of the home. 


Types of questionnaires used 

For details of interviewing procedures and forms for interviews and 
ratings the author directs the reader to his technical report, ‘Interviews 
as a Source of Scores’. 


Control group 
Not matched in any way. 


2. Methods of analysis of data 

Some qualitative/descriptive evaluation, including behaviour ratings 

and cluster scores describing attitudes, as well as mothers’ descriptions. 
Quantification includes distribution of I.Q. scores, numbers and 

cluster scores. 


AUTHOR’S SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

1. No indication that the Gesell infant examination has practically 
useful predictive validity. Too much emphasis on evaluating adoptive 
infants and agency concern for protection of adoptive families has 
contributed to lengthy delays in the adoptive placement of some 
children. 

2. No success in showing aspects of development to be related to telling 
the child about his adoption, but tendency for those who have known 
about adoption since infancy not to be excessively dependent on their 
parents, to display finer motor ability and to be relatively free of speech 
defects. 

3. Indication of a difference between infants placed by agencies and 
infants placed independently, which may have favoured the latter: 
e.g. they were younger, had slightly fewer physical deviations, slightly 
higher classifications in the infant examination, slightly higher general 
maturity quotients than agency-placed children. At the time of 
follow-up independently placed children contained slightly fewer with 
low I.Q.s. 
4, Neither the ability of the child nor the educational/occupational 
status of the adoptive home was associated with acceptance of the 
child. 
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5. The following correlations were found between characteristics of the 
environment and characteristics of the developing child: 

a. On the average, children of educated parents were favoured and 
children of uneducated parents were handicapped, but no infallible 
predictions are possible for any one case. 

b. Parents whose average age at the time of adoption was in the 30’s 
were found to have adoptive children with relatively high I.Q.s, in 
comparison with those under 30 or over 40. 

c. Parents married seven or more years prior to adoption had adopted 
children whose I.Q.s tended to be higher than those of children of 
adoptive parents who had been married a shorter period of time. 

d. Reports of aggressive child behaviour were most conspicuous among 
mothers whose description of their own child-rearing practices was 
indicative of severe and unsympathetic handling. Also homes which 
rejected the child and were unsympathetic in their child-rearing 
practices and severe in toilet training tended to be those where reports 
of child’s overt aggression were conspicuous. Children may learn 
aggression from their parents or parents may become unfriendly, 
rejective and severe because they have an intrinsically aggressive child. 
e. There was a positive relationship between height of adoptive 
children and occupational status of adoptive parents as well as physical 
adequacy of the adoptive home. 

6. Some indication that practices and characteristics of parents may 
in the development of their children, but in 


play a differentiating role i l 
observed at one particular time, so no 


this study they were only 
prediction can be made for future development. 


DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 


Limitations of the study mentioned by author 
1. Cannot generalise results to unselected groups because of regional 


factors and because of local differences in adoptive practices. 
2. General dearth of standard instruments suitable for measuring 
social and emotional development of children, and characteristics of 


the home and its child-rearing practices. 
independent plagements may be 


3. The slightly better outcome of i ¢ 
because those who are well, not harmed at birth, and whose mothers 
are in good health and not known to be utterly undesirable, may be 
placed in adoptive homes very easily and their placement mediated 
independently of any agency, while the infant who is ill, injured, or 
whose mother is ill or has an unsavoury reputation, is like to be 
handed to an agency for care and eventual adoption. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Need for additional investigations to help provide a guide to child 
placement practices and policies. Information should be collected on 
adoptive applicants with the co-operation of several large child place- 
ment agencies and recorded in standard form. Also provision should be 
made for a series of standard studies of adopted children until adult- 
hood. 


> Mewuinnig, ALexina M. (1959) 

‘A study of adoption—the social circumstances and adjustment in 
adult life of 58 adopted children.’ 

Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Edinburgh. 605 pp. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 

The study commenced in April 1954, and 58 adopted adults were its 
subjects. It aimed to assess the ultimate success of adoption placements. 
Other questions which were explored included the following: 

How adoption was experienced by adopted persons themselves, 
the problems faced by them, whether there were any recurring patterns 
in the adoption situation, and which environmental factors lead to good 
or poor adjustment. 


THEORETICAL ORIENTATION 
A broad clinical approach based on personal interviews. 

No personality tests were used as none has been standardised in 
relation to the adoption situation. 


AUTHOR’S REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
Brief mention of investigations evaluating the effect of heredity 
and environment by studying adopted and foster children. Earliest 
author mentioned: Burks, B.S., 1928. 

Detailed review of six research studies in the U.S. and the U.K. in 
relation to the author’s work, as well as works on the outcome of 
adoption or fostering, the earliest author quoted being Theis, 1924. 


SAMPLE 
Fifty-eight adults adopted as children, 14 men and 44 women. All were 
referred by General Practitioners. A small number of foster children 
(six) was included. = 


Geographical area covered by the research. South-east Scotland, except for 
five adults in other parts of Scotland. 
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Age range. Eighteen to 60 years; the former was decided as the minimum 
age for inclusion in the study. 


Socio-economic status. Family’s social background and occupation of 
parents were analysed using the Classification of Occupations compiled 
for the 1951 Census. Except for a slight emphasis on the higher occupa- 
tional groups, the pattern of distribution followed fairly closely the 
social class pattern of live legitimate births in Scotland for 1955. 


Family structure. Majority brought up by two parents and as only 
children (29 out of 52), Four formed part of an ‘adopted family’. 

In the other 19 cases there were children born to the adoptive 
parents, the adopted child being the youngest of the family. 

Eight had been adopted by a relative, with little or no contact with 
the biological parents. 


Age at adoption. From a few days to four years. 


Reasons for placement. Forty-six were illegitimate. Of the 12 who were 
legitimate 6 were adopted because of biological mother’s death; 
two because of biological parents’ separation; one because of neglect 
by biological parents; one because biological father had died a few 
months before the child’s birth and two for reasons unknown. 


Organisations concerned with the sample 
Of the 52 adoptions: 15 were made through some official body, e.g. 
adoption society, children’s home, hospital or Public Assistance 


Department. i; KAA 
Seven through an interested third party, e.g. midwife, press adver- 


tisement. 7 ; 
Eighteen were through contact between biological mother or her 


family and the adoptive parents and their family. 

Ten cases—no information. 
Of the six foster children: Two boarded out through a local authority. 
Three by direct contact between biological and foster families. 


One not known. 


Other information on the sample À i 
De sidi as well as legal adoptions (25) were included in the study. 


Six foster children, where payment was made, were included because 
they were introduced to the author as ‘adopted adults A considered 
themselves adopted and fell within the author’s definition a: adoption, 
i.e. ‘brought up overtly as if they were the adoptive parents children’. 
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METHODOLOGY 

Method of obtaining and recording information 

Specimens of interview guide: given in the appendix. 

Nature of interviewing techniques. Emphasis on non-directive interview; 
persons interviewed were encouraged to talk about their adoption 
situation, early life, but author had various areas in mind which she 
wished to cover. At least two interviews were conducted with each 
adult. 

No fixed policy regarding note-taking except for essential factual 
details almost always towards the end of the interview. Data was fully 
supplemented immediately after the interview. 

Case history material. A detailed social history was compiled at the 
completion of interview to be used as a basis for assessing adopted 
persons’ adjustment. The social history was forwarded in confidence to 
the referring general practitioner who was asked details about the 
adoptive parents and the adopted persons. 

Method of obtaining the sample 

General practitioners were chosen to help author contact adopted 
persons. Because personal contact with individual G.P.s proved too 
slow, a meeting was arranged to which G.P.s were invited and a paper 
on ten histories of adopted persons was read to them. 

In all but seven cases, the adopted persons were referred to the author 
by his/her own G.P. The remainder were referred by hospital medical 
staff, a health visitor and by G.P.s who were not their family doctor. 

Over 420 G.P.s were contacted to obtain 58 adopted persons. G.P.s 
had to have their fears allayed that the interviews might upset some of 
their patients. 


Method of analysis of data 
Qualitative and descriptive methods with some quantification. 

Individual case-histories were described and classified according tO 
adjustment to the current situation, which included the adoption 
situation. Four grades of adjustment were used. 

The group of foster children was analysed separately. The adjustment 
classification was considered by the author more as a sliding scale than 
as a watertight distribution. Although the classification was qualitative, 
comparisons were made between groups, and percentages calculated. 


AUTHOR’S SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Main conclusions 
A wide range of social circumstances and adjustment was found for the 
52 adopted and six fostered children. Several factors more often related 
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to emotional attitudes than overt fact or circumstances were found to 
influence the ultimate individual adjustment. Certain basic patterns 
recurred throughout the whole series in the adoption situation. 
Situations where children were reared by parents who did not bear 
them were problematic for parents and children. 


Environmental factors conducive to good adjustment in the adopted child’s later 
life 

Stable, essentially happy, mutually satisfying marital relationship. 
Parents who offer children emotional security and acceptance, con- 
sistent discipline and encouragement with freedom to develop their 
individuality. Adoptive parents should not transfer to adopted child 
critical or envious feelings they might have had towards unmarried 
parents. Fears and strong feelings about inherited behaviour patterns 
were never associated with good adjustment. Parents should not expect 
gratitude from the adopted children just for having adopted and cared 
for them. 

Attitudes of the whole family are important, not just the prospective 
adopters. Adoptive parents should inform the child of its adoptive 
status before the age of five to avoid risk of trauma. Although the foster 
and adopted children could not ask their adoptive parents, they wanted 
to be given information about their biological parents and reasons for 
their placement. Adoptive parents often found it difficult to discuss 
adoption. This difficulty could be related to their fears of parental 
inadequacy, feelings about their own infertility and about their adopted 
child’s illegitimacy. 

Physical similarity between the adopted child and its adoptive 
family may be a positive factor though not a necessary one for good 
adjustment. 


AUTHORS DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 

The author stresses the inherent limitations of any study of adoption 
at a single point in time, and especially the pitfalls of retrospective intro- 
spection. A detailed study of the history of the biological family was 
necessarily excluded. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Research 
Further exploratory studies in child adoption are needed. Of special 


interest would be detailed studies of a representative group of pros- 
pective adopting parents as well as histories of adults offering their 


children for adoption. 
E 
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P WEINSTEIN, EUGENE A. and GriseL, PAuL M. (1960) 
‘An analysis of sex differences in adjustment’, Child Development, 31, 
721-8. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 


To explore sex differences in social and psychological adjustment 
among children who had been adopted nine years ago or longer, 


SAMPLE 


This consisted of 410 children, 220 boys and 190 girls, who had been 
part of a large-scale study of the outcome of independent adoptions 
(Witmer et al. 1963, see next but one abstract in this section). The 
majority of the children (two-thirds) had been adopted by the time 
they were one month old and only three were adopted after the age of 


four years. Their ages at the time of this follow-up study ranged from 
9 to 15 years. 


METHODOLOGY 

Part of the data obtained in the e: 
tests and measures were used to 
follow-up (Witmer, 1963). 


arlier study was analysed. Seven 
assess the children at the time of 


FINDINGS 
Girls were found to be better adjusted than boys ọn six out of the seven 
measures; this sex difference reached significance on four measures. 


Boys also tended to be more responsive to variation in the home 
environment. The authors interpret their results in accordance with 
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Durkheim’s view of the relationship between norms and the psycho- 
logical integration of the individual. Thus they argue that in contem- 
porary America girls in this age group meet with much more clearly 
defined expectation of how they should behave and this is also more 
consistent in their case than for boys. This is likely to bring about better 
social and psychological integration in girls. 


> Norpuir, Esruer B, and REED, SHELDON C. (1962) 
‘Follow-up on adoption counselling for children of possible racial 
admixture’, Child Welfare, 327, 297-304. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 
A follow-up study to determine the success of adoption agencies in 
finding homes for children with possible racial admixture. To determine 
the effect of racial background on placements and their success. To 
investigate the degree of accuracy of the Dight Institute of Human 
Genetics’ predictions over the past 14 years regarding the child’s future 
appearance. Questionnaires about each child were sent to 10 adoption 
agencies and completed by many different caseworkers. 


SAMPLE 
The sample consisted of 49 children seen since 1947 at the Dight 
Institute. 


METHODOLOGY 
Questionnaires sent, one filled for each child, usually by the agency 
which had referred him. 


FINDINGS 
Adoption agencies had been quite successful in finding homes for the 
children, 80 per cent having been legally adopted or placed. Dight 
Institute predictions were not 100 per cent correct, but this was not 
considered as definitive by the authors because of problems in semantics 
and subjectivity. The authors recommend that a prediction should not 
be made until the child is at least six months. 

Racial backgrounds definitely affected both the search for homes and 
the outcome of placements, but most of them were successful. 

Counselling for children of mixed racial backgrounds was judged to 
be successful in view of both parent and child satisfaction. 
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> Wirmer, HELEN L., HERZOG, ELISABETH, WEINSTEN, EUGENE A., 
and SuLLIvAN, Mary E. (1963) 


Independent Adoptions —A Follow-Up Study, Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York. 


Sponsored jointly by the United States Children’s Bureau and Russel 
Sage Foundation for the Florida Department of Welfare. 463 pp. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 
To find out how successful the independent adoption process is in 
achieving the primary purpose of American adoption law, namely the 
welfare of the child. 

To explore whether certain factors are predictive of adoption 
outcome, especially those present and recognisable at the time adoption 
decisions are being made. 

The follow-up study was concerned with independent adoptions 
granted in Florida from 1944-47. No child was younger than nine 
years when home interviewing was conducted in 1956 and 1957. At 
that time, independent adoptions in Florida far outnumbered those 
arranged by social agencies. 


AUTHOR’S REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Adoption legislation, its aim and standards, and governmental 
enquiries into adoption are reviewed. Brief mention is made in footnotes 
of a few studies into adoption outcome, e.g. Brenner et al. (1951). 
Earliest author quoted: Theis, S. Van (1924). 


SAMPLE 

Out of 665 children for whom contacts were attempted, 484 in- 
dependent adoptions were randomly selected from a list of all adoption 
petitions granted during 1944 to 1947 (1,628 petitions). These 484 
children, 261 boys and 223 girls, were found to be still living in Florida. 
This represented 477 families. A control group of non-adopted children 
drawn from the adopted children’s classmates was included. 


Geographical area covered by research. Florida, U.S.A. 

Age group. At follow-up 9-15 years. 

Religion. Great majority of both adoptive parents were Protestant 
(85 per cent). Seven per cent were mixed marriages. Limited 
information on religion of natural mother. 


Scholastic record 
A. Education of natural mother. Information on two-thirds of the natural 
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mothers: the great majority had been to high school, at least half 
having completed their course. Only a minority had failed to finish 
elementary school. Four per cent had graduated from college. 

B. Education of adoptive parents. Largest concentration below the upper 
levels: almost half the adoptive fathers, whose education was noted in 
the record, had attended high school but not college and 5 per cent 
had graduated. Three per cent had some graduate or professional 
training and 3 per cent had an advanced degree. Slightly more adoptive 
mothers than fathers graduated from high school and college, but 
fewer went on to graduate college. 


Health Record 

The children. Medical examination results obtained some time between 
placement and final adoption described 86 per cent as normal and in 
good health; 3 per cent said to be in good health but apparently had 
not been examined by a physician; 4 per cent had a congenital 
malformation; 31 children were ill or had sustained an injury. 

Minor defects such as crossed eyes or a slight clubfoot had often been 
corrected before placement. More serious defects included a hernia, 
requiring surgery, a stomach condition and a congenital heart defect. 
Serious illness or injury covered various conditions, including severe 
asthmas or allergies, severe jaundice as newborn baby, poliomyelitis 
before or after placement, toxic encephalitis or syphilis contracted from 
the natural mother. The majority of health problems was known to the 
adoptive parents prior to placement. 

Health of adoptive parents. Most of the adoptive parents were in good 
health and free from contagious disease prior to adoption. Health 
problems noted in 49 couples. 


Socio-economic status 

Occupation of adoptive father. Only one-fourth of the children were in the 
upper three occupational groups. Majority of fathers engaged in skilled 
labour, white collar jobs and small businesses. Almost one-fifth were in 
working class occupations. 

Family income. Medium income of adoptive families was between $3,600 
and $4,200. (In Florida the median national income for men who 
were family heads was $2,326). Only 28 of the adoptive mothers 
continued work after the child was placed with them. 

Family structure. Thirty per cent of the children studied were adopted by 
parents who already had children. More often the latter had been 
adopted rather than born to them, but 13 per cent of the children 
already in the home when adoption took place were born to the parents. 
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Age at placement 

Nearly three-quarters were placed in adoptive homes before they were 
a month old, 10 per cent on the first day of life. Of those placed after the 
age of one month, almost half were in their adoptive homes by the age 
of six months. Fewer than 50 babies were over one year. Only three 
were four years or older. 


Reasons for placement 

About half the children in the study were born to single women. 
Fifteen per cent were born out of wedlock to women previously 
married but now separated, divorced or widowed. Ten per cent were 
born to married women who had become pregnant by other men, often 
while their husbands were in overseas military service. Over half the 
children born in wedlock came from homes broken by separation, 
divorce or (less often) by death. Of those born in wedlock, in complete 


family units, money was the chief reason given for the decision to have 
the child adopted. 


Organisations concerned with the sample 

Source of arrangements for placement: most frequently the medical pro- 
fession and in a few cases, other professional hospital workers (40 per 
cent). Next most frequent arrangers (24 per cent) were the natural 
parents or close relatives; 14 per cent were friends or acquaintances of 
natural and would-be adoptive parents. Two per cent only were 
arranged directly by lawyers. Twenty-nine per cent of adoptive couples 
had tried to obtain a child through some adoption agency. Most of 
them were discouraged by the long waiting period, often two to three 
years. 


Marital history 
About a third of the children were placed in homes in which at least 
one of the marital partners had been divorced previously, 


METHODOLOGY 


Method of obtaining and recording information 


A. Psychological tests used at school 

1. Sociometric test to indicate the standing of the adopted children and 
their controls. 

2. Sentence-completion type test to ascertain parent-child relations. 
3. California Test of Personality to evaluate social and emotional 
adjustment. j 

4. Behaviour Description Chart devised by Bowman in conjunction 
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with the Quincy Youth Development Study to obtain teachers’ opinions 
about children’s attitudes and behaviour at school. 

‘Cumulative records’ kept by schools provided information on intelli- 
gence and school achievement for some children. Of the adopted 
children in the sample 93 per cent were present for the testing pro- 
gramme. 

No attempt was made to examine or interview the children 
individually in order to avoid revealing or emphasising adoptive status. 
For the same reason the study was presented to the teachers as a study 
of child development rather than an adoption study. 


B. Type of questionnaire used for home interview 


1. Interviews held in the adoptive homes, usually with the mother. 
Interview guide used as an aid only to ensure full coverage and com- 
parability. 
2. Brief questionnaire which parents were asked to fill at the end of 
the interview concerning child rearing practices and experiences. 
As soon as practicable after the interview, the interviewer dictated a 
report using a tape recorder. A check list containing factual information 
was also filled out, supplemented by content analysis of the records and 
special analysis of sub-groups of cases with certain characteristics. 
3. Homes were rated with the aid of a rating form first by the inter- 
viewer, then independently by the field director and later jointly in 
conference. 
Specimens of interview guide, rating form, checklist, questionnaire 
on child rearing practices and experiences, found in Appendices. 
No copy of psychological tests. 


Controls 
A matched control group of non-adopted children, drawn from the 
adopted children’s classmates. Matching was done on the basis of sex, 
race, and school grade. No home interviews with the control group 
sample. 

With the least time-consuming psychological tests, all the children 
in the adopted child’s class were tested; with the longer tests, the 
adopted child and four others were tested, including the ‘control’ child. 


Other information on methodology 

Home interview appointments were arranged with the adoptive mother 
by telephone for an hour when the child would probably be at school; 
in a few cases where no telephone was available the interviewer went 
direct to the house. The proportion of refusals was lower when the 


initial contact was face to face. 
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Methods of analysis of data 
Some quantification and statistical techniques including percentages, 
reliability tests on ratings as well as qualitative evaluation. 


AUTHORS’ SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


1. The homes 
Over two-thirds were rated as ranging from fair to excellent. 


2. The children 

No significant difference between adopted and control group with 
regard to I.Q. or school achievements. With regard to adjustment, the 
former were slightly below the control group. However, when children 
placed later than one month of age (25 per cent) were removed from 
the group, only in one area did the difference remain statistically 
significant, i.e. adopted children may have been more ‘aggressive’ than 
natural children. The homes rated as ‘good’ were more likely to produce 
‘well-adjusted’ children but the correlation between home and adjust- 
ment ratings was not as high as might have been expected, 0-5 for the 
children as a whole. 


3. Adoption outcome 

Almost two-thirds reasonably satisfactory and an additional 10 per cent 
could not be classified as definitely unsatisfactory. The parents’ own 
assessment of adoption outcome was far morc positive, 85 per cent 
expressing unqualified satisfaction. 


4. Factors related to favourable or unfavourable outcomes 


A. Characteristics of the child 

a. Age at placement: slightly more favourable outcomes if placed carly, 
but more information needed regarding the extent to which favourable 
home can counteract unfavourable pre-placement factors. 

b. Pre-placement history: traumatic pre-placement history did not in 
itself seem to impair future adjustment, but children with unfortunate 
pre-placement histories were less likely than others to be well-adjusted. 
c. Health status: great majority had no handicaps at the time of the 
study. 

d. Family background; little systematic information available about 
natural families of the adopted children, except for education of 
natural mother. Data shows advantage for children of better-educated 
natural mothers but not certain whether this is due to intellectual 
inheritance or selective factors that helped them to find more favourable 


homes. 
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B. Characteristics of the adoptive parents and homes 

Most of the overt characteristics of the adoptive applicants gave little 
indication of outcome. Some were significant, e.g. school performance 
of children seemed to be affected by adoptive parents’ educational 
attainments, though the significance was slight. No difference in over-all 
adjustment was associated with mixing natural and adoptive children. 
Significant relationship was found between the psychological aspects 
of homes and parents, and adoption outcome. 


C. The placement process 

a. The risks of independent adoptions 

Four per cent received children with some physical or intellectual 
defect, but only a small percentage resulted in poor outcomes. 

Seven per cent faced difficulties with natural parents but almost none 
after adoption became final; no problems were reported for 84 per cent 
of adoptions in which contacts occurred. 

b. Arrangements for adoption 
The outcome was slightly more favourable for children not placed by 
natural relatives or their friends and where adoptive parents had no 
contact with or problems caused by the natural parents. However, in 
general, the type of arrangement exerted little, if any, influence on 
overall adoption outcome. 


AUTHOR’S DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 

General application of findings may be limited by certain conditions in 
Florida at the time the adoptions were legalised as well as by 
methodological considerations. 


A. Social conditions 
Relative scarcity of adoption agencies and of adoptions arranged by 
such agencies. 

Relative newness of the adoption act and its unacceptability to a 
large proportion of the public. 

Necessity for social investigations to be entrusted to professionally 
untrained workers and the Welfare Department’s policy of making 
adverse recommendations only in the most extreme cases. 


B. Methodological limitations 
Scarcity of adoption agencies making comprehensive analyses of 
adoption outcomes impossible, i.e. only outcomes of independent 
adoptions studied. j 

To study the effects of adoption on children, a control group of 
non-adopted children and their families is needed. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. Policy and administration 
Improvements relating to independent adoption procedures: 

Social investigations should be entrusted to people professionally 
competent in adoption work to reduce the number of children who are 
placed in definitely unfavourable homes. It is not possible to predict 
with great accuracy the degree of ‘goodness’ a promising home would 
show in later years. 

Judges must accept the Welfare Department’s recommendations in 
a larger proportion of cases. 

Home investigations should be made before children’s placement 
into prospective adoptive homes. 

Recommendations regarding the retention or otherwise of the 
independent adoption system cannot be made before comparable 
studies are conducted into adoption agency and independent adoption 
outcomes. 
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2. Comparative studies 


List of abstracts 


Browy, C. E. (1958) ‘The adjustment of adopted children within their 
families and in the school environment’ 


GARDNER, D. B. and Swicer M. K. (1958) ‘Developmental status of 
two groups of infants released for adoption’ 


Nemovicuer, J. (1959) ‘A comparative study of adopted boys and 
non-adopted boys in respect to specific personality characteristics’ 
GARDNER, D. B., Hawkes, G. R. and Burcuinat, L. G. (1961) 


‘Non-continuous mothering in infancy and development in later 
childhood’ 


GARDNER, D. B., Pease, D. and Hawkes, G. R. (1961) ‘Reponses of 
two-year-old children to controlled stress situations’ 


Kapas, R. (1963) ‘A study of the adopted child’ 


> Brown, Cuarues E. (1958) 


‘The adjustment of adopted children within their families and in the 
school environment’ B.Ed. Thesis, Glasgow University. 112 pp. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF INVESTIGATION 


To explore whether the difference in family attitudes between adoptive 
and natural families, and the different circumstances leading up to the 
child’s presence in the family, might be reflected in the children’s 
attitudes and responses. 

The author, himself an adoptive parent, considers the hypothesis 
that adopted children have characteristic differences in attitude, com- 
pared with non-adopted children; and that projective tests and social 
ratings might provide a basis for discriminating these differences. 

Thirty adopted children, matched with a control group, were studied 
by means of interview, questionnaire, projective testing and social 


adjustment ratings. 
AUTHOR’S REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


On projective testing and rating scales. 
Period under review: 1948-58. Earliest author quoted: Bell, 1948. 
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Thorough review of relevant studies and discussion of rationale of tests 
used. 


On adoption. Period under review: 1948-58. Earliest author: Knight, 
1941. Ten relevant studies are discussed in detail. 


SAMPLE 


Thirty adopted children, 10 boys and 20 girls, who had all been 
informed of their adoption; 30 non-adopted children, again 10 boys 
and 20 girls, as controls for the ratings and projective tests, chosen by 
taking every second and third child on the class register for the age 
group. The age range was from 5-13 years. 


Geographical area. Eight children from Glasgow; most of the others from 
small Scottish towns. 


Scholastic record. Ten children too young to be assessed. Attainment 
estimates given for 20 children and controls; adopted children slightly 
lower in arithmetic. 


Health record. Only adopted children examined; health appeared to 
be average. 


Socio-economic status 
Mainly middle-class in background and occupation. 


Family structure 
Adopted children: 10 had no siblings 
16 had adopted siblings 
4 had parents’ own children as siblings 


Non-adopted children: 5 had no siblings 
25 had siblings 


Age when adopted 

During first 2 months: 17 

Remainder of first year: 7 

During second, third, fourth and seventh year: 1 each 
Unknown: 2 


Organisations concerned with the sample 
10 adopted through the Local Authority Welfare Department 


9 y 5 the Church of Scotland Committee on Social 
Service 
9 a » other voluntary agencies 


2 unknown 
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Other information on the sample 

The author had little response to a circular sent by the Local Children’s 
Officer, so contacts with adoptive parents were made privately through 
friends, ministers etc., and a voluntary adoption agency. The author 
points out that this biassed the sample in favour of co-operative parents 
and perhaps successful adoptions. Also all the adopted children were 


aware of their adoption. 


METHODOLOGY 


Method of obtaining and recording information 
Name of specific tests used: 
Jackson’s Test of Family Attitudes (usually given to the children at 


home) 
Raven’s Controlled Projection Test (usually given to the children at 


home) 
Bristol Social Adjustment Guide (filled in by teachers for 20 children 
only) 

Short structured questionnaire sent to parents after testing. 

Specimens of tests and questionnaire available in text. 

Informal interview with parents at home before testing child, in 
most cases. 

Use of case history material 

Discussion of following points based on interview and questionnaire: 
age at placement, sibling relationships, parental attitude, awareness of 
adoption, contacts outside the home. 

Other information on methodology 

Twenty-four children were given projective tests at home, six at school, 
mixed with other non-adopted children; the author noted a difference 
in attitude to task. 

Children were told the investigator was collecting children’s draw- 
ings and stories; adopted children did not realise they were chosen 
because adopted. Control group not matched for I.Q. or siblings. 
Methods of analysis of data 
Means and standard deviations, some inter-test correlations. Some 
items on Test of Family Attitudes and Controlled Projection Test 


assessed for statistical significance. Mean scores on Social Adjustment 


Guide compared. 


FINDINGS 


Test of family altitudes 
The two groups not widely different. Several responses concerning 
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punishment and seclusion from family significantly favoured by 
adopted group; one response concerning sibling jealously significantly 
favoured by control group. Anxiety responses considerably higher in 
adopted group. 


Controlled projection test 

The two groups not widely different, but a wider spread of Co-efficients 
of Conformity among adopted children. Paintings: control group 
produced more bold and colourful responses. 


Social Adjustment Guide (20 children) 

In both groups, incidence of maladjustment not high, but anxiety for 

adult approval significantly greater among adopted children. 
Children adopted after six weeks have nearly twice as high a 

maladjustment rating as those adopted earlier, as well as a slightly 

higher anxiety score on the Test of Family Attitudes. 


DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 

Results of tests 

It appears that there is evidence of rather more insecurity in the 
adopted group (though less sibling jealousy), and that the tests sub- 
stantiate cach other in this respect; but the main point stressed never- 


theless is that on the whole adopted children can be generally normal 
and well-adjusted. 


Results of interview and questionnaire data 


Age at placement. Three late adoptions from the sample are discussed ; 
two only have shown disturbed behaviour and the 
material favouring early adoption inconclusive. 
Sibling relationships. No clear im 
questionnaires. 

Parental attitude.. Since parents of the sa 
openly expressed a r 
heredity. 


author finds case 
pression gained from interviews and 


mple were volunteers, none 
ejecting attitude based on fear of the child’s 


y and spontaneity seemed 
g. Most children were told 


s 
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Contacts and reactions outside the home. Families varied in whether they 
told many other people of the adoption and it appeared that a com- 
promise was often wise. Acquaintance with other adopted children was 
helpful, but the attitude of schoolmates, etc., which must be important, 
was unknown. 

Health and attainment. These appeared to be average, apart from a 
weakness in arithmetic, which might be further investigated. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
More sensitive ratings and projective measures, backed by detailed 
case studies, should be used on a larger sample to investigate the small 
differences in attitude demonstrated here. The evidence lends limited 
support to the view that early adoptions are preferable. 


> Garpner, D. B. and Swicer, M. K. (1958) 


‘Developmental status of two groups of infants released for adoption’, 
Child Development, 29, 521-30. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 
To investigate the long-term effects of non-continuous mothering on 
human development. This report deals with the first phase of the study. 


SAMPLE 
This consisted of two groups of children: one group (N= 41) who, prior 
to being adopted, were living for several months in a *Home Manage- 
ment House’; a second group (N=40) who were being cared for in 
foster homes; and a third group (N=47) who were living with their 
own families and experiencing normal mothering. The children in the 
first group were all illegitimate. 
All the infants were about one month old. 


METHODOLOGY 
Motor development was rated on the California Infant Scale of Motor 
Development; general developmental status was assessed on the Gesell 
Development Schedules, and data were also obtained from a series of 
anthropometric measurements. At the beginning of the study the three 
groups were roughly comparable in development. 


* In some American universities ‘Home Management Houses’ are provided by 
Home Economics Departments where infants are given mothering by frequently 
shifting figures; thus mothering is presumed to approach sufficiency in total amount. 
These houses aim to provide students with practical experience in infant care, each 
student looking after the baby for a few days. 
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FINDINGS 


Significant sex differences favouring boys were noted in body length 
and head circumference. 

There were significant negative correlations between developmental 
quotient and chronological age but the authors considered this to be a 
distortion for which they suggest a mathematical correction. 


> Nemovicuer, Josrpn (1959) 

‘A comparative study of adopted boys and non-adopted boys in 
respect of specific personality characteristics’. Thesis presented for 
D.Phil. degree in the School of Education of New York University. 
82 pp. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF INVESTIGATION 

To determine whether adopted boys differ significantly from non- 
adopted boys in the following personality characteristics; hostility, 
tenseness, dependency and fearfulness. 


Hypothesis 

That, of the factors that differentiate the adopted child from the non- 
adopted, the negative ones would outweigh the positive, and that the 
adopted child would therefore be less confident and trusting, more 
anxious, hostile and dependent. 


AUTHOR’S REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Time span of review. Historical and sociological background briefly given 
as well as review. Earliest author quoted: Adams, 1917. 


Type of review. Adequate. Twenty-one studies briefly mentioned, few 
of them recent. The author considers there is a scarcity of relevant 
research. 


SAMPLE 


Nature of sample. Thirty boys adopted before the age of six months and 
aware of their adoption, and a control group of the same size chosen 
randomly from the same school population. Age, I.Q. and socio- 
economic background similar in the two groups. 


Geographical area covered by research. All boys attending a public school 
in Nassau County, N.Y. 
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Age range. 6-7 to 13-5 years. Mean ages of the two groups: 9-1 and 9-7. 
Race. All white. 


Religion. Jewish, Protestant, and Catholic, in declining order; approxi- 
mately the same proportion in experimental and control group. 


Socio-economic status. Higher than average in both groups. 


Family structure. Non-adopted boys had more siblings, but in both groups 
number of siblings showed no correlation with personality ratings. 


Agencies concerned with the sample. Names of adopted subjects were 
obtained from local Welfare Department, doctors and parents. 


Other information on sample. The author was only given the names of 
those agreeing to participate, and the number of refusals is unknown. 
In the control group (each control chosen from the same class as the 
adopted subject) parental refusal was followed by the choice of another 
control subject; number of refusals is again not given. To all but 
adoptive parents, the study was described as a normative one. Parents 
requesting it were sent test results, but it is not stated whether they were 
told this beforehand. 


METHODOLOGY 


Method of obtaining and recording information 
Tests and ratings used: Teachers’ ratings of the three boys in class 
showing most, and least, of the four selected personality traits. 

Rorschach, T.A.T., and Figure-Drawing tests, administered to sub- 
jects in random order. Testers were two graduate students. Their 
results were compared, using a t-test, to discover whether they had any 
personal bias, and none was found. 

A short questionnaire filled in by all parents, containing background 
data to enable the groups to be matched. 

Questionnaire, teacher’s rating form, judge’s rating sheet (based on 
projective data) all available in text. 

Other information on method: neither teachers, clinical psycholo- 
gists, testers nor children were aware of nature of the study. 


Methods of analysis of data 
Teachers’ ratings were tabulated according to number of ‘most’ and 
‘least? attributions received by each child for each of the four traits, 
and the two groups compared by t-test and chi-square. 

The projective material for each child was rated by two clinical 
psychologists on a seven-point scale for the four traits, proceeding as 


F 
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follows: discussion, independent rating, further discussion, and final 
rating to eliminate disagreement. (Correlation of the independent 
ratings showed that inter-rater reliability had been very high.) Results 
were compared by é-test. 


FINDINGS 


Teacher ratings. On the four traits, adopted boys were rated ‘most’ far 
more often, and ‘least’ far less often than the non-adopted (significance 
beyond the -001 level, and -01 level respectively). 


Projective testing. Adopted boys? ratings were significantly higher on all 
four traits (beyond the -01 level for each trait). A ‘total cumulative 
rating’ for each group made by combining scores of all four traits, 
was significantly higher for the adopted group (beyond -001 level). 

When adopted subjects were rank-ordered, no significant correla- 
tions were found with any within-group factors such as I.Q., age, etc., 
though there was a tendency towards lower rating for children adopted 
during the first four weeks of life and children with no siblings. 

The author therefore considers that his hypothesis was proved. 


AUTHOR’S DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 


He outlines briefly factors which he believes to underlie the adopted 
child’s tendency to maladjustment: adoptive parents’ marriage rela- 
tionship and feelings about sterility; their lack of the usual nine-month 
period to accustom themselves to the idea of parenthood; the insecurity 
of the period before adoption is legally valid, which may inhibit 
emotional closeness to the child; the parents’ possible over-concern 
with achievement and gratitude; and the adopted child’s identity 
confusion and knowledge that his natural parents rejected him. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
A. Research 
Comparative studies of adopted and non- 
children with and without siblings, and 
natural and adopted siblings. 

Studies of adopted children unaware of their adoption, 
adopted through other than agency means, of children ad 


different ages, and of possible effects of different methods 
children of their adoption. 


A depth study of adopted children at opposite ends of 
ment range, and their family constellations. 


A follow-up study of a population similar to the one studied here. 


adopted girls, of adopted 
of adopted children with 


of those 
opted at 
of telling 


the maladjust- 
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B. Policy and Administration 
Preventive work such as counselling, courses for parents and child 
therapy should be done with all adoptive families, not only before 
adoption and not only in emergencies. 

To promote family unity, adoption should become valid as soon as 
the child enters the home. 


> Garpner, D. Bruce, Hawkes, GLENN R. and Burcuinat, LEE G. 
(1961) 

‘Non-continuous mothering in infancy and development in later child- 
hood’, Child Development, 32, 225-234. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 
To discover whether non-continuous mothering in infancy has any 
long-term developmental effects. 


SAMPLE 

This consisted of two groups of children, ranging in age from 8 to 17 
years and all of them were living in Iowa. The first group con- 
sisted of 29 children (from a total of 65) who had for some months lived 
in ‘Home Management Houses’ during early infancy; then they had 
been adopted by about 12 months of age. In this follow-up study they 
were matched with a control group of classmates who were of the same 
age and sex, but living with their own families. 


METHODOLOGY 

The two groups were compared regarding personality adjustment and 
school achievement. For this purpose paper-and-pencil tests were 
used, among them the California Test of Personality. 


FINDINGS 

No significant differences were found between the two groups, 
although the differences tended to favour the family-reared control 
group; the differences in the ‘personal adjustment’ scores (California 
Test of Personality) approach significance. 
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> Garpner, D. Bruce, Pease, DAMARIS and Hawkes, GLENN R. 
(1961) i 
‘Responses of two-year-old children to controlled stress situations’, 
J. Genetic Psychol., 98, 29-35. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 


To assess the responses of two-year-old children who had been subjected 
to non-continuous mothering in early infancy. The aim was to test the 
hypothesis that discontinuous mothering has no measurable effects on 
the responses of children in controlled stress situations. 


SAMPLE 


This consisted of three groups of children: firstly, 65 two-year-olds who 
had lived in a ‘Home Management House” during the first four months 
of life and then were adopted. The second group had been cared for in 
foster homes prior to being adopted; and the third group, used as 
controls, had been born into and lived in a normal family. 


METHODOLOGY 


Two ‘situational’ tests were administered, designed to reveal the 
subjects’ responses to controlled stress situations: the ‘Peg-Frustration 
Test’, followed immediately by the “Stranger-Relationship Test’. The 
children’s responses were noted by three judges, professional staff 
members of the Child Development Laboratories. 


FINDINGS 


There was no difference in response between the adopted and normal 
groups of children, nor was there a difference between those who had 
received foster care compared with those who had lived in ‘Home 


Management Houses’. No sex differences were observed either. 


* The purpose of ‘Home Management Hou: 
Universities with experience and practice in 
tion and training. Infants awaiting fostering 
for a period of time. At the ‘Home Man 
may be subjected to ‘non-continuous 
mother figures caring for them in a p 


ses’ is to provide students at colleges and 
the care of infants as part of their educa- 
or care are taken to live in these houses 
agement House’ of Iowa State College, infants 
mothering’ with as many as sixteen different 
eriod of three to five months, 
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> Kapas, Roser (1963) 

A study of the adopted child, 12 pp. 

Sponsors. Study supported by a fellowship from the U.S. Department 
of Public Health and supplemented by the U.C.L.A. Neuropsychiatric 
Institute. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF INVESTIGATION 


A pilot study, using a range of measurements to assess differences in 
attitude and emotion between adopted and non-adopted children, 
including ideas about adoption and parents. The hypothesis was that 
adopted children, as a result of their situation, are liable to experience 
particular stress and anxiety, which will affect their responses to 
projective tests. 


AUTHOR’S REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


No review of literature, but brief introductory reference to recent 
studies. Bibliography of 10 items. Earliest author quoted: Clothier, 
1943, 


SAMPLE 


Sixteen adopted children, five boys and 11 girls, and 16 non-adopted 
children, 8 boys and 8 girls. 


Geographical area covered by research, California. 
Age range : 8-10 years. Average age of adopted group, 9:5; of non-adopt- 
ed group, 8.3. 


Test results: Adopted group—average score on WISC Vocabulary: 
105-8 
Non-adopted—average score on WISC Vocabulary: 
107-0 

Type of home, school, etc. mentioned relating to child: Control group 

chosen from children attending summer school. 


Age placed in adopting home: during first six months. 
Organisations concerned with the sample: County Bureau of Adoptions. 


Other information on sample: Adopted group was randomly selected 
from list of volunteers supplied by Bureau of Adoptions. Mothers were 


contacted by telephone. 
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METHODOLOGY 


Method of obtaining and recording information 


Specific tests used. Goodenough Draw-a-Person (both male and female 
figure); Sentence Completion Test (selected items from Conger’s S.C. 
Test plus items constructed by author); Lynn Structural Doll Play 
(selected items); Vocabulary sub-test of WISC; Rorschach Test 
(without enquiry); Picture Story Test (selected T.A.T. cards). Sen- 


tence Completion Test and description of pictures used in Picture 
Test available in text. 


Other information on methodology. Adopted group was tested individu- 
ally at Neuropsychiatric Institute, non-adopted group individually at 
school. They were told it was a general enquiry into children’s interests. 
Structured tests were given first, projective last. The Doll Play was 
not administered to majority of control group. 


Method of analysis of data 


Partly qualitative, partly statistical; t-test and chi-square used on 
some results of projective testing. 


FINDINGS 


1. Author's summary 

Sentence completion test. On items mentioning parents or family, adopted 
children had significantly (P<.001) longer reaction times than 
controls, while on other items there was no significant difference. There 
was also a trend towards ‘longer RT on item about birth. Adopted 
children tended to use the word ‘their’ with ‘parents’ less often than 
controls on this item. 

Rorschach. No important differences. 


Picture story test. Scores on perceived anger, aggression and intensity 
of feeling showed no significant difference. Fewer adopted children 
described a picture of a couple with baby as parents, more as ‘lady and 


man’. More adopted children described picture of a roomful of cribs 
as an adoption agency. 


‘Adoption score’. Adopted children mentioned adoption significantly 
(P<.001) more than controls. 


2. Testing of stated hypothesis 
The author believes that these results support the belief that adopted 


children experience particular environmental stress which may cause 
greater emotional disturbance than in the non-adopted population. 
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AUTHOR’S DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 

The longer reaction times to certain sentence completion tasks suggests 
anxiety and blocking on family subjects, and reactions to this test and 
the Picture Story test also suggest some confusion and depersonaliza- 
tion on the subject of birth. Both these findings support those of other 
workers on adopted children’s difficulties. The author considers the 
most significant finding is that adopted children in this sample talk 
freely about adoption, but is inclined to think, in view of their greater 
anxiety, that this may not mean that they are undisturbed by the idea. 
Finally he points out that, outside these specific areas, response to 
projective material was not significantly different. 


RECOMMENDATION 
Further research on adopted children and their parents. 


Gt Me, 
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3. Clinical Studies 


List of abstracts 

Puirps, PENELOPE (1953) ‘A study of the problems involved in Child 
Guidance Clinics from the viewpoint of a psychiatric social worker’ 
RALEIGH, BARBARA (1953) ‘Adoption as a factor in child guidance’ 
SCHECTER, MARSHALL D. (1960) ‘Observations on adopted children’ 
Lustic, Hanna Lowe (1960) ‘The infertility problem in adoption’ 
WEINSTEIN, EUGENE A. (1962) ‘Adoption and infertility’ 


Tousstenc, Paur W. (1962) ‘Thoughts regarding the etiology of 
psychological difficulties in adopted children’ 


Kercuum, Berry (1962) ‘An exploratory study of the disproportion- 


ate number of adopted children hospitalized at Columbus Children’s 
Psychiatric Hospital’ 


Sweeny, Dorores M., GASBARRO, Diane T. and GLUCK, MARTIN 


R. (1963) ʻA descriptive study of adopted children seen in a child 
guidance centre’ 


GOODMAN, JEROME D., SILBERSTEIN, RICHARD, and MANDELL, 
Warrace (1963) ‘Adopted children brought to child psychiatric 
clinic’ 
HUMPHREY, MICHAEL and OUNSTED, CHRISTOPHER (1963) ‘Adop- 
tive families referred for psychiatric advice’, Parts 1 and 2 


SCHECTER, M. D., Carson, P. V., Simmons, J. Q., and Work, H. 
H. (1964) ‘Emotional problems in the adoptee’ 


BORGATTA, Epcar F. and FANSHEL, Davin (1965) ‘Behavioural 
characteristics of children know 
special attention to adoption sta 
MENLoveE, Frances L. (1965) 
disturbed adopted children? 


n to psychiatric outpatient clinics with 
tus, sex and age groupings’ 


‘Aggressive symptoms in emotionally 


> Purpps, PENELOPE (1953) 


‘A study of the problems involved in Child Guid 


ance Clinics from the 
viewpoint of a psychiatric social worker’, 


Mental Health, 12, 98-107. 
SCOPE AND PURPOSE 


To study the special problems of adoptive parents to allow future 
adoptive parents to be more ably treated. 
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SAMPLE 


Nineteen adopted children who were seen between September 1949 
and September 1952, most of whom were referred for child guidance 
treatment by G.P.s or school medical officers. 


METHODOLOGY 


Survey of case records. 


MAIN FINDINGS 


Ten adoptions were considered successful, five average and four 
unsuccessful. 

Underlying reasons for desire to adopt a child were not fully appre- 
ciated by the parents. 

In the unsuccessful adoption the child had been rejected because he 
did not fulfil the parents’ frustrated ambitions or their desire to be 
loved. 

The problems and emotional difficulties of the adoptees were the 
same as those of children living with their own parents; the possibility 
of inherited qualities, however, gave adoptive parents a ready line of 
escape. 


> RALEIGH, BARBARA (1953) 

‘Adoption as a factor in child guidance’, thesis presented to the Smith 
College School for Social Work, based on data obtained at the Institute 
for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Illinois; published in Smith College 
Studies in Social Work, 25, 1954, 53-71. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 
To study the possible differences between emotionally disturbed 
adopted children and emotionally disturbed children from natural 
homes, both groups having been treated at a child guidance clinic: 
based on case-records starting in 1951 and going back in time until 30 
cases were collected. 


SAMPLE AND METHODOLOGY 
Thirty adoptive cases and 30 control cases selected to match the 
number of adoptive cases in each year from 1951 back to 1946. 

The design of the experiment consisted of: isolation of the experi- 
mental factor, the adoptive situation, by means of a control group. The 
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two groups were equated as precisely as possible in relation to age, sex, 
race, general intelligence, physical health and presence of both 
parental figures in the home. 

A schedule was then devised to abstract certain factors from the 
case records. 


FINDINGS 


General findings. There were few significant differences between the 


two groups of cases and these did not appear to have been caused by 
the adoptive situation. 


Specific findings. Adoptive mothers generally were cight years older 
than the natural mothers and adoptive fathers were nine years older 
than the natural fathers. This age difference did not cause the adoptive 
parents to be more rigid than natural parents; however, adoptive 
parents tended to be more inconsistent about discipline than the 
natural parents. 

Adoptive mothers were more over-protective, defensive and over- 
anxious in their attitudes. The natural mothers were more annoyed 
about their children’s problems and were more overtly rejecting in 
their attitudes towards their children. 

The attitudes of only some of the adoptive parents were significant 
in differentiating them from natural parents, e.g. not all adoptive 
parents had special feelings about their inability to have children. 

Almost 50 per cent of the adopted children in the study group had 
not been told they were adopted; the author thinks that this may be 
related to some feelings of inadequacy about parents not being able to 
have a child and thus finding it difficult to tell the adopted child about 
birth and sex, since these are closely related to telling about adoption. 


> Scuzcrer, Marsuaty D. (1960) 


‘Observations on adopted children’, 


Archives of General Psychiatry, 3, 
45-56. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 


Clinical case reports on adopted children seen in 
Discussion of their symptoms, object relations, 
and whether they ought to be told of their ado 
generally recommended. 


private practice. 
parental observations 
ptive status as early as 
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SAMPLE 


Sixteen adopted children forming part of a total of 120 children seen 
in private practice during 1953. 


METHODOLOGY 


Clinical case record method. 


FINDINGS 

The percentage of adoptive children seen equalled 13-3 per cent as 
compared with the national average of 0-13 per cent (according to 
statistics compiled for 29 states). 

The knowledge of their adoptive status often coincided with the 
Oedipal conflict stage; this served to prolong or prevent the resolution 
of conflict in this area of personality development, and the children 
were therefore more prone to neurosis and psychosis. 

The adopted child’s immature age cannot cope with the knowledge 
of rejection by its original parents and tends to react by character 
change or symptom formation. 


RECOMMENDATION 

Author strongly recommends that the child and his environment be 
thoroughly investigated to determine the most appropriate method of 
timing the disclosure of his adoptive status to him, 


> Lustic, Hanna Lowe (1960) 
“The infertility problem in adoption’. Smith College Studies in Social 
Work, 30, pp. 235-51. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 

An analysis of the reasons for infertility in couples applying to an 
adoption agency, and of their subsequent history of acquiring a child 
cither by adoption or through the wife’s pregnancy. 


SAMPLE 

Two hundred and thirty-six couples applying to an adoption agency in 
Boston in 1952 (the year’s intake). A doctor’s certificate of infertility 
was not required by the agency at the time. 
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METHODOLOGY 
Analysis of case records based on interviews with caseworkers at the 
time of application. Knowledge of the final outcome was not known in 
all cases. 


FINDINGS 


Reasons for infertility 

Medical problems in wife (radical surgery, blocked tubes, repeated 
miscarriages) 45-7 per cent; medical problem in husband, 23-3 per 
cent; no medical cause discovered in examination, 10-2 per cent; fear 
of hereditary illness (e.g. diabetes), 2-1 per cent; full medical examina- 
tion not done (e.g. for Christian Scientists), 18-7 per cent. 


Outcome per cent 
Adopted through this agency 35-2 
» » other agency 
(or independently) 17-3 
Had own child 6-8 


59-3 known to have acquired natur- 
al or adopted child, and per- 
centage probably larger. 

Moved, withdrew application 3-4 
Withdrew after further inter- 
views; did not want child 2:5 
Application refused (health, 
maladjustment, religion, etc.) 6:0 
Unknown 28-8 


Couples having a child of their own 

Fingures incomplete, but at least 10 per cent had children of their own. 
The majority were couples who had no known reason for infertility 
or had not had full medical examination. But there were three cases 
diagnosed as complete male sterility, three of severe tubal dysfunction 
(medical opinion that conception was a chance in 10,000), and one of 
chronic miscarrying. 


DISCUSSION 

Leaving out couples who had no medical examination, seven couples 
who adopted had children, and eleven couples who did not adopt but 
were only interviewed. There is no evidence, therefore, as to the effect 
of adoption on infertility. But it is possible that male sterility and tubal 
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dysfunction might be psychologically conditioned (although the three 
children born to sterile fathers could have been illegitimate). 


> Westen, Eucene A. (1962) 
‘Adoption and infertility’, American Sociological Review, 27, 408-12. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 

To present some basic descriptive data regarding the prevalence of 
post-adoptive fertility, i.e.: 

a. What is the prevalence of post-adoptive fertility ? 

b. What are some of the correlates of post-adoptive fertility ? 

c. What are some of the effects of post-adoptive fertility on the family 
and on the adopted child? 


SAMPLE 

Two hundred and fifty-six cases selected from a 1956 adoption study 
sample of 438 couples who had been interviewed. The number of cases 
was reduced to 256 for the purposes of this study because of exclusion 
of broken marriages, presence of natural children prior to adoption 
and cases where mother was 45 years or over, father was sterile or 


mother had a complete hysterectomy. 


METHODOLOGY 
Data analysed from findings of a study begun in 1956, assessing the 
outcome of independent adoptions in a Southern state. (Witmer, 


1963; sce previous section.) 


MAIN FINDINGS 
a. The prevalence of post-adoptive fertility 
Ten per cent of the 438 couples interviewed in the 1956 study had 


children born to them after adoption. 
There was a mean gap of 3:5 years between placement of the adopted 


child and the birth of the first natural child. 


b. The correlates of post-adoptive fertility 
No significant differences between fertile and infertile groups in socio- 


economic variables, type of adoption arrangement or expressed 
motives for adopting a child, or in manifest anxiety of the mother. 

All mothers in the fertile group were 35 years or younger at the 
time they adopted and had been married 5:9 years on the average, 
compared to 7:5 years in the infertile group. 
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c. The impact of post-adoptive fertility on the family ; 
No significant differences were found regarding adoption outcome. 


> Toussienc, Povr W. (1962) 

‘Thoughts regarding the etiology of psychological difficulties in adopted 
children’, Child Welfare, 41, 59-65, 71. 

SCOPE AND PURPOSE 


An attempt to identify some crucial factors in adoption which may be 
relevant to the general observation that adopted children seem to be 
more prone to emotional disturbances than non-adopted children. 


TIME SPAN OF STUDY 


Five-year period from 1 July 1955, to 1 July 1960. 


SAMPLE 


Three hundred and fifty-seven children examined at the Menninger 


Clinic, 39 of whom were adopted (not related by blood to either parents), 
i.e. 10-9 per cent. 


METHODOLOGY 


Analysis of records of intensive diagnostic outpatient studies. 


MAIN FINDINGS 
Adopted children, even if adopted at an e 


emotional disturbances and personality disorders than non-adopted 

children. This was found to be the case even when they h 

experienced psychological trauma before adoption. 
These findings were hard to ex 


arly age, seem more prone to 


ad not 


plain in terms merely of the child’s 
awareness of being adopted. The author Suggests that a more likely 


interpretation can be found in terms of the adoptive parent’s or 
parents’ unconscious and unresolved aversion towards parenthood. 


RECOMMENDATION 


More research on this subject in order to develop appropriate tech- 
niques of working with Prospective or adoptive parents. 
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> Kercuum, Berry (1962) 

‘An exploratory study of the disproportionate number of adopted 
children hospitalized at Columbus Children’s Psychiatric Hospital’, 
unpublished M.S.W. thesis, Ohio State University. 53 pp. Available 
on interlibrary loan. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 
A study of the case-records of adopted children in a psychiatric 
hospital. 


SAMPLE 

Twenty adopted children treated during eight years in a children’s 
psychiatric hospital in Ohio; 14 boys, six girls. Age range 6-12 years. 
The sample constituted 10-7 per cent of the total number of children 
seen. 


METHOD 

Case records were scrutinised for several factors. On some factors 
adopted children were compared with the rest of the hospital 
population, and on others agency-adopted children were compared 
with independently adopted. An objective system of diagnostic terms 


was used. 


FINDINGS 

The following factors were not significant: age of adoptive parents, 

siblings, ordinal position in family, agency or independent placement. 
Most children had been adopted after six months and had had 


multiple pre-adoption placements. 
Most children were not brought to the hospital by their parents or 


for psychological problems. 

More than half the parents felt that adoption was the cause of the 
child’s disturbance (because of heredity or early experience), although 
the staff considered that parental attitudes were sufficient to have 
caused it. 

Parents were frequently classified as perfectionist, coercive and 
remote; agency-selected parents as frequently as the others. About 
50 per cent of them modified their attitudes (compared to an estimate 
of about 75 per cent of all parents of children in treatment). 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

1, Research on children’s pre-placement moves, with the aim of 
eliminating them. 

2. Research on agencies’ selection of adoptive parents, and on the 
possible use of psychological tests. 


3. Research on pathogenic parental attitudes, their classification and 
treatability. 


> Sweeny, DOLORES M., Gasparro, Diane T. and GLUCK, 
Martin R. (1963) 


‘A descriptive study of adopted children seen in a child guidance 
centre’, Child Welfare, 42, 345-9. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 


To investigate systematically the incidence and general characteristics 
of adopted children seen at child guidance clinic and compare them 
with non-adopted children seen there. The cases were studied once 
they were ‘closed’, i.e. contact with the clinic had been terminated. 


Time span: September 1959-December 1961. 


SAMPLE 


Children legally adopted and living with both adoptive parents at 
the time of the initial contact with the clinic were compared with all 
other children seen at the clinic. Children 
parent (e.g. biological mother and adoptive father) were excluded. 


Altogether 292 ‘closed’ cases were studied of whom 21 were adopted 
children living with both adoptive parents. 


living with one adoptive 


METHODOLOGY 


Analysis of date recorded on IBM casefinding system. 


MAIN FINDINGS 


1, Disproportionately high number of adopted children in the clinic’s 
caseload—7 -2 per cent of total cases in the specified period. 


2. Relative similarities were found between adopted and non 
children, and family situations did not d 
adopted and non-adopted cases, 


3. There were no children under the age of six in the adopted sample. 


; -adopted 
iffer in any way between 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

l. More investigations needed on a comparative basis among non- 
adopted children, adopted children (as defined in this study as well as 
other types of adopted children) and children living in an incomplete 
family unit. 

2. Studies needed on a similar comparative basis, using adoption as the 


independent variable. 
3. Whether adoptive parents do in fact have more problems than 


biological parents also needs further investigation, 


> Goopman, Jerome D., SILBERSTEIN, RICHARD and MANDELL, 
WALLACE (1963) 

‘Adopted children brought to child psychiatric clinic’, Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 9, 451-6. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 

To review cases studied at a child psychiatric clinic and to establish 
the differential rates of application between adopted and biological 
children in comparison with the proportion of such children living in 


the community. 


SAMPLE 
Five hundred and ninety-three cases studied between 1956 and 1962 


at the Staten Island Mental Health Centre. 


METHODOLOGY 
Review of case records. 


MAIN FINDINGS 

1. Out of 593 children seen at the Clinic, 14 were found to be extra- 
familially adopted children, ie. 2-4 per cent. This incidence is 1-4 
times as frequent as would be expected on the basis of their existence 


in the community. i 
2. These 14 adopted children showed a preponderance of personality 


trait disturbances. eA À 
3. The rate at which they were brought to the clinic (a low-income 


community clinic) was much lower than rates reported in a higher 


income clinic or in private practice. 
4. Higher rates found in other studies were thought to be due to 


sampling and choice of criteria for assessing emotional morbidity. 


& 
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> Humpnrey, MICHAEL and OUNSTED, CHRISTOPHER (1963) 


‘Adoptive families referred for psychiatric advice. Part 1. The children’, 


British Journal of Psychiatry, 109, 599-608. See also Child Adoption, 43, 
25-31. 
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SCOPE AND PURPOSE 


To enquiry into mental health aspects of adoption using adoptive 
families referred for psychiatric advice, 


SAMPLE 


Eighty adopted children seen at four 


child guidance clinics between 
January 


1951 and April 1962; matched with non-adoptive clinic cases. 


METHODOLOGY 


Tests were used for the study; these were the Terman-Merrill and 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for children administered on 


most of the 
children as routine procedure. Case records were also scrut 


inised. 
MAIN FINDINGS 


1. Compared with the estimated frequency of 
general population, the proportion of adopted 
population (2-9 per cent) w. 
2. A third of the sample w; 
half of the remainder share 


adopted children in the 


children in this hospital 
as more than double. 


‘as made up of only children and less than 


d adoptive status with another child. 
3. Mental defect and illness were rare in the sample. 


4. Children reared in professional class homes 
intelligence, especially if placed in the first six mo 
5. No difference in clinical symptoms between ad 
» except if placed after six m 
children were more liable to steal and destroy 
6. Differences between adopted and non- 
be explained purely in terms of early pare 


were above average 
nths of life, 

opted or non-adopted 
onths, where adopted 
property, 

adopted children could not 
ntal deprivation, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Higher Proportion of infants should be placed for adoption in the 
first few months of life, 


2. Women contemplating adoption of older children sh 


ould be warned 
about possible difficulties, 
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> Humeurey, MICHAEL and Ounstep, CHRISTOPHER (1964) 


‘Adoptive families referred for psychiatric advice. Part 2. The parents’, 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 110, 549-55. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 


To obtain information on circumstances leading to adoption and any 
later developments related to the adoption. 


SAMPLE 
Sixty-one mothers. Fathers seen in most cases. Nine of these mothers 
were seen in the course of routine clinical work. 


METHODOLOGY 

Use of structured interviews with 52 mothers. Authors looked for 
factors relating to adoption which were peculiar or rare among natural 
families, 


MAIN FINDINGS 
1. More than half the mothers adopted first child after the age of 
thirty years, late parenthood being more frequently associated with 


late marriage than with delay over adoption decision. 
2. Between a quarter and a half of the informants reported problems 
relating to disclosure of adoption, fear of unknown heredity and ten or 


more years of childless marriage. 
3. Almost one-fifth were preoccupied with reproductive failure. 


> Scurcrer, M. D., Carson, P. V., Simmons, J.Q.and Work, H. 
H. (1964) 
‘Emotional problems in the adoptee’, Archives of General Psychiatry, 
10, 37-46. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 
An initial attempt to gather empirical data in order to explore some 


of the issues in adoption. 


Areas investigated 

1. Percentage of adoptees with emotional problems. 
2. Sensitivity of adoptive parents. 

3. Telling about adoption. 
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4. Symptomatology and diagnosis. 
5. Age and type of placement. 
6. Fantasies of adoptees. 


SAMPLE 


One hundred and fifty-nine cases of adopted individuals seeking some form 
of psychiatric diagnosis or treatment from several psychiatric settings, 
from varying socio-economic and geographic areas. 


A more limited sample (number unspecified) for enquiry into other areas 
mentioned above and a small volunteer control group of adopted 
children not in a psychiatric setting—27 families. 


A control group of 145 non-adopted persons referred for psychiatric 
treatment. 


METHODOLOGY 


Questionnaires were sent to the Southern California P 
Society and private practitioners. 
Analysis of out-patient admission lists. 


Some adoptive parents volunteered to be interviewed 
psychiatric setting). 


sychiatric 


(not in a 


MAIN FINDINGS 


1. Higher percentage of adoptees with emotional disturb 
found than would be expected from estimated percentage of non- 


related adoptees to the gencral population reported from all settings 
—from 4 per cent to 13-9 per cent. 


2. The high percentage of emotionally 
parently not related to the adoptive paren 
their children’s development problems, 
3. A wide range of emotional di 
and control groups. 


ances was 


disturbed adoptees was ap- 
ts’ hypersensitivity regarding 


sorders was shown by both adopted 


4. Significantly more overt aggression and sexual 
enuresis was found among the adopted th: 
emotionally disturbed children, 

5. Significantly more alcoholism and sexu 
the adult adopted psychiatric group than t 
6. More than half the adoptive placeme 
months of life and w 
placements. 

7. While almost none of the ado 
told of their adoptive st: 


acting out and less 
an the non-adopted group of 


al acting out reported for 
he non-adopted group. 

nts occurred in the first six 
ere made both by independent and agency 


pted children reacted positively 


when 
atus, many reacted negatively 


though most 
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showed no overt emotional response. The children who responded 
negatively were in the adoptive psychiatric group receiving treatment. 
8. Many adopted children had fantasies about their natural parents. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
l. More research into natural parents, especially the mother, to 
determine importance of heredity and intra-uterine factors. 

2. Closer attention to case-work to ensure more adequate selection of 


adopting parents. 


> Borcarra, Epcar F. and FANSHEL, Davip (1965) 

Behavioural characteristics of children known to psychiatric outpatient clinics 
with special attention to adoption status, sex and age groupings, Child Welfare 
League of America, New York, N.Y. 40 pp. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 
To describe behavioural characteristics of a group of children in 
outpatient clinics. The group included adopted children. 


SAMPLE 
Rating forms completed for 593 children, 56 of whom were adoptions 
(9-4 per cent) by parents neither of whom were related to the child. 


METHODOLOGY 

Thirty agencies selected from the 1962 Directory of Outpatient Psychia- 
tric Clinics devoted primarily to children. No claim made by authors 
that the sample is representative. Agencies were asked to find case- 
workers who had an adopted child in their caseloads and then to 


complete rating forms for the entire caseload. 


FINDINGS 

l. Higher intake rate for adopted children than might be expected 
for the general child population, the rate being possibly double. 
However, this rate is not nearly as excessive as suggested by other 


studies, ; 
2. Only 2 per cent of the 56 adopted children were classified as 


psychotic. p : 
3. Adopted children were more often involved in problems of parental 
defiance, unwillingness to assume responsibility and ‘task orientation’, 
but less often in problems of over-inhibited behaviour. 
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4. No significant difference in age between adopted and non-adopted 
children, but a slight trend for adopted children to be younger. i 

5. Twenty-eight per cent of the non-adopted and 41 per cent of the 
adopted group were female. 


6. Adoptive families were more often Protestant than Catholic. 


> Menvove, Frances L. (1965) 


‘Aggressive symptoms in emotionall 


y disturbed adopted children’, Child 
Development, 36, 519-32. Based on P 


h.D. thesis, University of Michigan. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF INVESTIGATION 


To investigate the incidence of aggressive symptoms in adopted 
children, in a population of generally disturbed children attending a 
psychiatric outpatient clinic. Duration of study: three years. 


Hypothesis 


a. That there are more emotionally disturbed adopted children with 
symptoms of ‘acting out’ and delinquency than are found in a com- 
parable group of disturbed non-adopted children. 

b. That children adopted before the age of six months are less likely to 
show this type of symptomatology than are children adopted after this 
age. 


AUTHOR’S REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
Fairly comprehensive, Earliest author quoted: Faris & Dunham, 1939, 
SAMPLE 


Fifty-one adopted children referred to the 
ren’s Psychiatric Hospital, and a control group of 51 non-adopted 
children from the same clinic; all children living at home with parents, 
The average age of the adopted group was 10-1 years and of the con- 
trols 10-2 years, 


outpatient clinic of a Child- 


Geographical area. Michigan, U.S.A. 


ings than adopted. 
Age when adopted. Twenty-five children adopted before six months, 
26 after six months, 
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Other information on sample. Children adopted by relatives or step- 
parents were eliminated, also children no longer living with both 
adoptive parents. Of the non-adopted group 70 per cent were living 
with both natural parents. Each experimental subject and his control 
were seen within four months of each other. The average between the 
examination of the subject and controls was 2-2 months. 


METHODOLOGY 

Each child was given a psychiatric interview and psychological test 
(no details) and interview. The parents were interviewed by social 
workers. The findings, together with referral and other supplementary 
information, were recorded in a report and three rating scales con- 
structed: one for background information, one for the parental inter- 
view, and one for the psychiatric diagnosis. On the basis of this 
information each child was rated on nine acting-out symptoms, four 
aggressive-type syndromes and 16 non-acting-out symptoms. 


Methods of analysis of data. Intercorrelations, t-test, test of difference 
between non-independent proportions, and chi-square. 


FINDINGS 

1. Summary of findings 

a. Intercorrelations among variables: there was a slight positive 
relationship between the dependent variables, but none between 
aggressive variables and non-aggressive variables. 

b. Of the nine symptoms predicted to be more characteristic of the 
out’ group, two were approximately the same in both 


adopted ‘acting- 
four more frequent in the 


groups (temper tantrums and sadism), 
adopted group but not significantly so (fire-setting, impulsiveness, 
delinquent behaviour and sexual ‘acting-out’) and three were signi- 
ficantly more frequent in the adopted group (hyperactivity, hostility, 
and negativism). 

c. Thirteen of the 51 adopted children were diagnosed as having 
‘passive aggressive’ personalities and only three of the controls (signifi- 
cant at -006 level). The three other types of antisocial personality were 


combined, because of small numbers; four adopted children were in the 


combined category and one non-adopted. 

d. Non-aggressive symptoms: none significantly differentiated the two 
groups. 
e. Age at adoption: there were significantly more children labelled as 
being ‘passive aggressive’ personalities, among those adopted before 
six months than their controls, and more with antisocial personality 
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among those adopted after six months than controls; but on direct 
comparison of those adopted before and after six months there were no 


significant differences on any symptoms. Thus hypothesis a. was con- 
firmed but not hypothesis b. 


AUTHOR’S DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 


Two variables—heredity, and family size—might be biasing the 
results, but in the author’s opinion this is unlikely. The comparison of 
those adopted before or after six months of age may be too insensitive to 


reflect differences. The question of prenatal influences needs to be 
studied. 


RECOMMENDATION 


Research on infants, both before and after adoption would answer 


questions about critical periods, primary object rel, 


ationships, and the 
optimal timing of placements. 
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4. Administration and practices in adoption 


List of abstracts 


Amatrupa, CATHERINE S. and Batpwin, J. V. (1951) ‘Current 
adoption practices’ 


Evans, H. R. (1952) ‘Placing the handicapped child for adoption’ 
Scuaprro, M. (1956) ‘A study of adoption practice’ 

Fansuet, D. (1957) ‘A study in Negro adoptions’ 

MACLEOD, ADRIENNE, O. (1957) ‘A study of factors involved in 
telling a child about his adoption’ 

Gotpan, R. J. (1958) ‘A critical and historical survey of the methods 
of child adoption in the United Kingdom and the United States’ 
Kapusutn, A. (1958) ‘ The legally adoptable unadopted child’ 
BRIELAND, D. (1959) ‘An experimental study of the selection of 
adoptive parents at intake’ 

Maas, H. and Encter, R. (1959) ‘Children in need of parents? 
Maas, H. (1960) ‘The successful adoptive parent applicant’ 
Kapusun, A. (1962) ‘A study of adoptive parents of hard-to-place 
children’ 

Woops, SisTER FRANCES JEROME and LANCASTER, ALICE 
Cunnincnam (1962) ‘Cultural factors in Negro adoptive parenthood’ 
Deasy, L. C. and Qui, D. W. (1962) ‘The urban Negro and 
adoption of children’ 


Green, Morris, and GODFREY, Carotyn (1963) ‘Contributions 
of a children’s diagnostic clinic to child welfare services in relation to 


adoption’ 
Scoursy, ALICE and VANE, JULIA P. (1964) ‘Study of adoptions of 
Greek children by American foster parents’ 
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Hytton, Lypra F. (1965) ‘Trends in adoption, 1958-1962’ 


> Amatrupa, CATHERINE S. and BALDWIN, Josepu V. (1951) 
‘Current adoption practices’, 7. of Paediatrics, 38, 208-12. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 


To evaluate adoption practices and to compare independent with 
agency adoptions. 


SAMPLE 


This consisted of two groups containin, 
been placed into the adoptive home by 
having been placed independently. 


g 100 babies each, one having 
an agency and the other group 


METHODOLOGY 


No details are given. Social workers ‘investigated’ 


the homes and made 
‘a clinical study of each child’, 


FINDINGS 


Tt was found that social agencies arranged better adoption placements 
than the well-intentioned or expedient laity. However, agencies did not 
place a sufficiently large number of babies, thus having many dissatisfied 
clients; they also worked too slowly. It is recommended that the 
probationary period should be implemented, and, where necessary, 
that the child be removed despite the objections of the adopting parents, 


The authors feel there is a great need to educate the communi ty about 
adoption, 


36, 33-7; condensed 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 
To examine the adoptive placements of handicapped children, 


METHODOLOGY 


Interviews and ratings (details not given in this condensed report). 
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SAMPLE 
Twenty-two physically handicapped children placed for adoption 
between 1946 and 1950 by Catholic Charities of Archdiocese of 
Omaha. Adoptive parents were of varying educational status, with 
higher-than-average record of physical handicaps themselves. 


MAIN FINDINGS 
Nearly 10 per cent of all adoptions during the period were of handi- 
capped children, and most of them were placed with the first parents 


selected for them. 

Couples adopting handicapped children felt some anxiety about this 
and needed support from the caseworker, but it was not necessary to 
make extra visits for this purpose. 

Emotional adjustment of adopted handicapped children appeared 
to be quite good (no figure given). 

Medical care was needed for 80 per cent of the children. 

Seventy-five per cent of parents in the sample reapplied to adopt 


further children. i 
Handicapped children can be successfully placed for adoption, if 


homes are carefully chosen and given support. 


> Scnarro, MicnaeL (1956) 

A Study of Adoption Practice: Vol. 1: Adoption agencies and the children 
they serve, 1956, 152 pp. Vol. II: Selected scientific papers presented at 
the National Conference on Adoption, 1956 (Vols. I and II published by 
Child Welfare League of America Inc., 1956) ; Vol. III: Adoption of 
children with special needs, published by Child Welfare League of 


America, 1957, 54 pp. 


A. A STUDY OF ADOPTION PRACTICE 
Scope and purpose of the adoption agencies project and ihe National Conference 
on adoption 

To secure current and relia 


and to evaluate the validity of these Į c 
ledge and other professions contributing to the adoption field. 


ble information about adoption practices, 
se practices from social work know- 


SAMPLE ] 
Postal contact with 383 agencies and 120 public agencies, 
503 agencies. Analysis based on 270 returns from all 48 states. 


a total of 
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METHODOLOGY PER ; 
Questionnaires were sent to all 503 agencies. The 270 agencies who 
replied had concluded adoptions for 12,241 children, i.e. 49 per cent of 
placements made by all child welfare agencies in 1953. 


FINDINGS 

The findings are listed in great detail 
a. Administrative practices, 

b. Casework practices within agencies, 
c. Practices in relation to the community. 


d. Practices in relation to current legal provisions 
ment. 


The findings are not concerned with the effects on adoption outcome 
but represent an attempt to descr 


ribe systematically current agency 

practices in the field of adoption. 

Suggestions are made for research in the 
1. The unmarried mother and father, 
2. The soundness of early placement as rel 
adoption. 
3. Careful follow-up studies of childre: 
particularly to obtain findings on c 
intelligence, those who were handicapped and older at placement; 
those who were ‘matched? and ‘supervised’ and those who were not; 
proportion of ‘successes’ when adoption work carried out by unskilled 
workers compared with skilled workers or without any workers at all. 


4. Need to develop tests for prediction of successful adoptive parent- 
hood, 


and cover four main areas: 


and their enforce- 


following areas: 
ated to successful outcome of 


n placed some years ago, 
hildren of less-than-average 


B. ADOPTION OF CHILDREN WITH SP. 


Scope and purpose 
To obtain specific data con 
adoptions for children with 


ECIAL NEEDS 


cerning agency practices in carrying out 
special needs. 


SAMPLE 


Three types of children were studied: 


1. Those from minority and inter-racial backgrounds. 
2. Older children (over two years of age). 
3. Physically handicapped children. 
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METHODOLOGY 
Questionnaires sent to 270 public and private agencies. 


FINDING 
Generally the study indicates that there is now more flexibility about 
eligibility requirements in adoption services for children, which may 
be related to a changing concept of adoptability. 


> Fansue, D. (1957) 
A study in Negro adoptions, Child Welfare League of America, N.Y. 
108 pp. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 
To examine the problems faced by those who attempt to promote the 
adoption of Negro children, based on an examination of accessible 
social and personal data found in case-records of 224 Negro couples and 


183 white couples interested in adopting a child. 


SAMPLE 
All Negro couples who approached the agency (The Family and Child- 
ren’s Service, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania) during a period of five years 
(January 1951 to September 1955), 224 couples in all. 

For comparative purposes, all white couples who had applied to the 
agency in 1953 were included, a total of 183 couples. 


METHODOLOGY d 
Review by trained workers and the research worker of recorded data, 


using a schedule. The information was later analysed by machine 
methods. 


FINDINGS i 4 : 
1. White adoptive applicants were of higher socio-economic and 


educational level, compared with the general white population; Negro 
applicants of a more modest but still superior socio-economic and 
educational level compared with the general Negro population. 
Negro applicants much lower socio-economic and educational level 


than white applicants. , l 
2. Negro applicants older than white applicants. } 
3. The higher incidence of social breakdown among low-income groups 


(i.e. higher divorce rate) tended to inflate the rejection rate of Negro 


adoptive applicants. 
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4. Negroes whose contacts with the agency were stimulated by 
publicity (newspaper, radio and TV) showed a low proportion of 
completed adoptions. 

5. Failure to involve male spouses produced a significantly lower rate 
of adoptions than when Negro husband or the couple together initiated 
contact with the agency. 

6. Rejection and withdrawal rates of Negro applicants declined rapidly 
when couples went beyond the first interview. 

7. Lower proportion of completed adoptions among Negro couples who 
already had a child born to them or had previously obtained a child 
from another source than a social agency. 

8. Evidence of psychological uncertainty about wanting adoption in 
both white and Negro couples. 

9. Most prominent factors influencing withdrawal of Negro couples 
from adoption plans: establishment of infertility, failure to involve the 
spouse, financial situation and unreadiness for adoption. Wide range 
of factors also for white couples. 

10. Couples with middle-range emotional problems were acceptable to 
the agency and rejections of adoptive applicants because of psycho- 
logical difficulties were infrequent. Thus withdrawal rather than 
rejection posed a problem for agencies undertaking Negro adoptions, 
a field where more babies are available than adoptive parents for them. 


RECOMMENDATION 


Procedural and administrative re 
as they jeopardise worker/ 
in the high withdrawal ra 


gulations should not be rigid especially 
client rapport. This may have been a factor 
tes of Negro applicants, 


> Macteop, ADRIENNE, O. (1957) 


ʻA study of factors involved in telling a child about his adoption’, 
thesis, School of Social Work, Toronto University, (Copy of summary 
only). 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 


Its aim was to explore through interv 


iews with adoptive parents the 
factors involved in telling a child abou . 


t his adoption. 
SAMPLE 


The sample consisted of 31 adoptive couples from the files of the 
Catholic Children’s Aid Society (Toronto) ; they had adopted infants 
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between 1946 and 1952 and at the time of the study the children were 
between five and 12 years old. 


METHODOLOGY 
After their agreement had been obtained, the parents were interviewed. 


FINDING 

Although all the adoptive parents had known that they should tell the 
child he was adopted, 27 feared to discuss it; four had never done so and 
two only after the child had learned from outsiders. Many dreaded to 
mention illegitimacy, having emphasized the ‘chosen child’ story to 
evade sex questions. The children were said to have accepted what they 


had been told without difficulty. 


RECOMMENDATION 
It is recommended that in the placement period agencies should clarify 


factors (like the natural mother’s love) that will matter most to the 
child, and pay more attention to the adopting parents’ feelings in 
preparing them for their responsibility. 


Source of abstract. Brief secondary source. 


> Gorpman, R. J. (1958) 

‘A critical and historical survey of the methods of child adoption in 
the United Kingdom and the United States’ (illustrated with case 
studies of adopted children in school), M.A. thesis, Birmingham. 198 pp. 


See Child Adoptions, 1964, 34, 13-16, 35, 9-13, 36, 15-20. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE ‘ ae 
To survey the legal development of adoption from 1926 to 1958 in the 


U.K. and the U.S.A. To document the above development and to 
provide some evidence offering provisional answers to the many 


questions raised about adoption. 


METHODOLOGY 3 7 X 
Parental interviews, teacher judgements (using questionnaires as a 


basis for interviewing parents and teachers), psychological testing, story 
telling tasks and observation of the children in the classroom. 


SAMPLE A , 
Fifteen children, five boys and 10 girls, all of whom were attending a 


private primary school (in the Midlands) and children in the same 
adoptive family not yet attending the school. 
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FINDINGS 


1. No evidence that private or third party adoptions lead to poor 
matching or more disturbances in children. 

2. No specific problems peculiar only to adoptive children, some being 
shared by children in institutions, foster homes and natural children in 
normal homes. But some problems seem to be intensified by adoption, 
e.g. separation anxiety, especially if there have been previous placings 
prior to the adoptive placement, restrictions on hospital visiting, etc. 
3. Adopted child’s curiosity, to morbid degree, about his natural 
origins is shared by other deprived children. Children assessed as 
successfully adopted tend to be curious but not morbidly so. 

4, Circumstances or characteristics shared by successful adoptions: 

a. No other placings before adoptive placement. 

b. Placement in adoptive home before the age of three months. 

c. No traumatic events, e.g. hospitalisation, sudden moves of home, 
long periods of absence by either or both parents. 

d. Secure relationships with adoptive parents, especially with mother. 
e. Adoptive parents’ healthy attitude towards adoption and the need 
to inform the child about his natural origins in his later years. 

J. Some active church connection and religious commitment. 


> Kapusmy, ALFRED (1958) 


‘The legally adoptable unadopted child’, Child Welfare, 37, 19-25. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 


To study all the legally adoptable but unadopted children under the 


age of 10 years who were in the care of the Wisconsin Public Welfare 
Department in 1957, in order to 


ar find out what kind of care they were 
receiving and what progress they were making, 


SAMPLE 


Two hundred and fifteen le: 
below the age of 10 years w 
Public Welfare Department 


gally adoptable but unadopted children 
ho had been in the care of the Wisconsin 
for 5 months or more in June 1957, 


METHODOLOGY 


Questionnaires covering the child’s history and present circumstances 
were circulated to the welfare workers in charge of the children, After 
completion they were discussed with the workers who had filled them 
out, and amplified. Case records of a sample (one-third) of the children 
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in the study were read. Findings are described, tabulated, and dis- 
cussed, and case histories given. 


FINDINGS 
Factors delaying adoption 

Race, 36-6 per cent; Age, 25-1 per cent; Physical handicap, 18-6 per 
cent; Mental handicap, 11-2 per cent; Emotional handicap, 3-3 per 
cent; Sibling ties, 2-8 per cent; Family pathology, 1-4 per cent; 
Religion, 1 per cent. 


Substitute care arrangements 

Ninety-seven per cent were in foster care, and this is the group dis- 
cussed in the study. Seventy-three per cent of this group had been in 
only one home, and in most cases these arrangements were long-term 


and stable. 


Adjustment to foster-home and emotional adjustment 5 
Adjustment was rated ‘good’ for 14-7 per cent, ‘fair’ for 68 per cent; 


and ‘poor’ for 17-3 per cent. 


DISCUSSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The author considers that, using their welfare workers’ criteria, poor 
adjustment was possibly no more common than among natural 
children in families. He emphasizes the satisfactoriness of many long- 
term foster placements and questions whether such placements should 
be disturbed even if adoption becomes available. Foster parents may 


be able to accept handicapped children more easily without a legal tie. 


> Brrecanp, Donatp (1959) i , 
‘An experimental study of the selection of adoptive parents at intake 5 
Child Welfare League of America, New York. 60 pp. + appendices. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 
To determine the extent of agreement among professional caseworkers 


regarding five couples seeking to adopt a child from an agency, from 
two points of view: 
a. Acceptability of these couples fo 


adopting parents. , . 
b. Their relative desirability as adoptive parents v 


with the other. 
H 


r continued study for the role of 


when compared one 
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SAMPLE 


One hundred and eighty-four ‘worker-judges’ from 28 agencies in 
13 states. A national study. 


METHODOLOGY 


Tape recordings were used, made during one interview with each of five 
couples wishing to adopt a child from an agency. These were made 


available to the 184 judges to determine level of agreement among 
professional case workers, 


FINDINGS 


1, Statistically significant level of agreement between the judgements 
of the 184 ‘worker-judges’ on the five couples. 

2. This level of agreement was not maintained for some agencies. 

3. In some cases where total agreement was statistically significant, 
workers within some agencies would split regarding acceptance or 
rejection of one or more specific couples, so author differentiates 
between the terms ‘statistical significance’ and ‘practical significance’. 


4. The highest level of agreement obtained by any agency was 
91 per cent. 


RECOMMENDATION 


Author recommends more attention by agencies to both manifest and 


unvoiced criteria which appear to operate in the decision 


a AP -making 
process of accepting or rejecting a couple’s application for an adoptive 
child. 


> Maas, Henry and ENGLER, RICHARD (1959) 


Children in need of parents, 2nd edn., Columbia University Press, 1964, 
462 pp. Sponsored by the Child Welfare League of America and 
supported by the Field Foundation. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 


A large-scale investigation of substitute care in 
communities, with the 


. Agency case records were used 
F s d jé: 
mented by interviews, study of legal codes, etc. and supple 


The enquiry was sociologically orientated and underlying it was the 
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assumption that all children are better placed in adoptive homes than 
in other forms of substitute care. 


AUTHOR'S REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
No review of literature. Bibliography of 93 items. 


SAMPLE 
In nine communities, 4,281 children’s case records were extensively 


studied and 882 of them were selected as sample for the intensive 
study. Case records of children’s natural parents, foster parents, and 
adoptive parents, were made use of where available. About 200 key 
figures in the communities were interviewed to provide background 
information. 

Eight were paired communities, and in the other community the 
theories formulated as a result of studying the other eight were tested: 

Two rural communities: ‘Norden’ and ‘Granger’ 

Two small urban communities: ‘Summit’ and ‘La Paz’ 

Two metropolitan areas: ‘Jamestown’ and ‘Centralia’ 

Two big cities: ‘King City’ and ‘Westport’ 

One New England town: ‘Brighton’ 
Age range. All children in care at the time. 
Race| Nationality. Various races and national groups in U.S., including 
Negro and Spanish-American. 
Organisations concerned with the sample. All placement agencies serving 
the community at the time of the study. 


Other information on the sample. Children separated from parents be- 


cause of delinquency or illness were excluded, also children in care 


for less than 30 days. y 
Every child in care on 1 April 1957 was entered on a ‘white card 


and every child leaving care for his own home or adoption between 
January and June entered on a ‘blue’ card. Five separate rosters of 
children were then set up for each community: children in foster 
families, in institutions, in adoptive homes (either on 1 April or 
between January and June), returned to own homes (between Jan- 
uary and June), and left care for other reasons (between January and 
June). In each community, a sample of 25 was chosen from each roster 
by random numbers (unless there were 25 or fewer on the roster). 


METHODOLOGY : 
Method of obtaining and recording information , . 
a. On children and parents (natural, foster, or adoptive). Basic data were 
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available on roster cards; for fuller data, a 39-page schedule (outline 
available in text) was filled in by research staff for all sampled cases. 
The schedule had been developed during two previous pilot projects. 
The same workers visited paired communities, to eliminate observer 
bias. 

b. On legal system. State laws were perused and codes relevant to child 
placement compiled (available in text). Other sources of information 
were tapped: records of each child’s legal status, opinions of placement 
workers on local practice, and partly unstructured interview with 
local judge. 

c. On agencies. A schedule covering many aspects of agency procedure 
(described in text) was filled out for every agency after interviews 
with agency spokesmen, welfare workers, and board members. When 
writing up material, inter-agency factors were concentrated on and 
sociometric diagrams of agency networks constructed. A ‘collaboration 
index’ was compiled for agencies in each community ranging from 
0-21 to 0-56. 

d. On committees. Census reports, handbooks, encyclopaedias, etc. 
were consulted, and community leaders given partly unstructured 


interviews to gain understanding of local attitudes to child c 


are. 
Census data available in text. 


Methods of analysis of data 

a. Descriptive. History, geographical situation, and type of population 
described and contrasted for each pair of communities. Extracts from 
interviews quoted. Child care practices, legal systems, and agency 
networks described. Composite case histories given of typical foster 
and adopted children and adoptive parents. Conclusions drawn from 


correlation of sociological features and child care practices in the 
contrasted communities. 


b. Quantitative. Percentages and tables given throughout. 


FINDINGS 


1. Community differences in child care 

a. A ‘separating’ social orientation was associated 
care, an ‘interdependent orientation with foster ca 
b. An ‘ascribed status’ orientation tended to prod 
situation, an ‘achievement’ orientation planning for better care. 

c. A ‘personalized’ orientation was more accepting of the child in care 


where he did not seem deviant, but more rejecting where he did seem 
deviant, and an ‘impersonalized’ 


with institutional 
re, 


uce a static care 


orientation was more accepting of 
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the child if he was used to this attitude, but more rejecting where 
he was not. 

d. In a very small homogeneous community, families and children 
receiving welfare are conspicuous and excluded. 

e. Ina small, personalized, separating and homogeneous setting, there 
is denial of the need for child care. 

f. In a similar but larger setting, child care problems are not denied, 
but stock answers are provided for all problems. 

g. Ina large heterogeneous community, persons receiving welfare are 
less conspicuous, and different norms exist for each section of the 
community. 

h. In the largest and most complex settings, the child in care is least 
visibly deviant but may be lost in anonymity. 


2. Adoption 
a. Adoption through agencies tended to go with the ‘achievement’, 


‘impersonalized’ and ‘interdependent’ orientations. 
b. The major barrier to adoption was the wide socio-cultural gap 
existing in some communities between prospective parents and 


available children. 


3. Children in care a 
a. Most children in U.S. communities were in foster families rather than 


institutions, though this varied with community orientation. 

b. The average number of placements per child was two to three, and 
most children were in care from two to five years. 

c. The longer children stayed in care, the less chance that they would 


leave it. es 
d. About half the children in care in most communities had parents 


who had no plans for their future. l 
e. Most parents of children in care were no longer married to each 
other. 
J. In most communities, social and psychological factors rather than 
poverty brought the children into care, and the relative importance of 
the former factors increased with the complexity of the community. 


4. Adopted children and foster children l 
Adopted children were younger, free of psychological symptoms, had 


fewer disabilities, and were more often born out of wedlock than foster 


children. 5 : af 
Foster children were more often from racial minorities, older, more 


handicapped and maladjusted. More than half seemed likely to spend 


most of their childhood in care. 
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5. Adoptive parents 
Adopting couples were surprisingly similar in upbringing, status and 
outlook in all nine communities. 


Adopters of handicapped or racially-mixed children were older and 
of lower socio-economic status. 


AUTHOR’S DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 


Discussed through the book; incorporated in findings and recommend- 
ations. 


RECOMMENDATIONS (by Joseph H. Reid, Child Welfare League of 
America) 


1. Diagnostic and preventive services need to be established for families 
about to break up. 

2. The laws protecting the rights of parents who have virtually 
relinquished their children ought to be modified. 

3. A more positive attitude towards adoption of ‘not-perfect’ children. 
4. More contact between agencies and lower-income groups, who are 
unaware of adoption possibilities. 

5. Relaxation of agency rules about ado 


1 ptive parents’ income, religious 
practice, etc, 


6. Experiments in combining foster-care, therapy, and (later) 


and in making time-limited payments to poorer adopters. 


7. Exchange facilities between agencies on a state-wide and nation- 
wide basis, 


adoption, 


8. Research into the relative importance of staying together with 
siblings as against being adopted, where whole families are in care. 
9. Better use of publicity and advertising. 


10. Research into, and reorganisation of, long- 
unavoidable. 


11. More and better agency case-work with parents, and better contact 
between agency and community. 

12, Central governmental control of agencies, 

13. Stricter licensing laws for agencies, ensuring adequate trained staff. 
14. Scattered small institutions rather than large centralized ones, to 
eir parents and the community. 
arried mothers, 


orkers for social services, 


term care where it is 


enable children to keep in touch with th 
15. Research into, and work for, unm 
16. More money and more trained w 
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> Maas, Henry S. (1960) 

‘The successful adoptive parent applicant’, Social Work, 5, 14-20. 
Adaptation of Ch. 23 of Child Welfare League of America study, 
Children in need of parents, New York, Columbia University Press 1959 
(see previous abstract). 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 
A cross-cultural analysis in nine communities of the reported charac- 
teristics of couples selected by agencies for adoptive parenthood. The 
practical aim of this study was to help find parents for children past the 
age of two years and/or physically, ethnically or psychologically 
different. 


SAMPLE 

Sixty agencies serving these nine communities with 971 children in 
adoptive placements between | January and 30 June 1957. i 
a. Two communities were relatively prosperous rural counties, in 


North Central States with populations under 20,000. i ; 
b. Two other communities were small urban counties in mountain 


states with populations of about 50,000, one prosperous and homo- 
gencous, the other economically depressed and with 60 per cent of its 
opulati anish-speaking. 
> Three poe se all between 100,000 and 200,000 in 
population, one in the old South, with Negroes making up over 
40 per cent of its city dwellers and lowest in economic rank; one in the 
Midwest, prosperous and homogencous, and one in New England, 
relatively depressed and with a foreign-born population of over 
20 per cent. ; 
d. Two were big cities, close to a million population, both prosperous, 
one in the New South, 20 per cent Negro and another 5 per cent 
Spanish-speaking; the other quite homogeneous for a big city. 


METHODOLOGY 

Rationale for selecting the nine communities not specified in this 
account. Twenty-five adoptive cases were selected randomly in aa 
community. Data was processed and analysed in case schedules on 18 


children in adoptive homes. Five aspects were examined: 3 
1. Parents’ ages, health and reported capacity for having children of 


their own. 


2. The size of the parents’ families, their residence and history. 
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3. Ethnic, religious and social class groups which presumably deter- 
mined their expectations and attitudes concerning children for 
on. 

a tears expectations and attitudes regarding adopting children, 
5. Psychological reactions to their marriages, childlessness, plans for 
adoption, their own childhoods and their families or origin as well as 
their expression of feelings, ways of relating to other persons and their 
responses to the completion of tasks. 

A comparison was also made of all adoptive parents who had taken 
children who were ‘different’, with all the remaining adoptive parents 
of youngsters who were normal in every way. 


FINDINGS 


1. Surprising uniformity regarding the type of adoptive parents 
selected by agencies of different communities. 

2. Certain parental characteristics were related to the placement of 
other than normal children, e.g. 

a. Older children seemed more acceptable to farm and blue-collar 
parents than to professional and white-collar parents. 

b. White-collar parents had very low tolerance for children with below 
average intelligence. 


3. In the more prosperous communities, it was important that the child 
be physically perfect. 

4. In the more homogeneous communities, a child’ 
consituted less of a threat. 

5. Compared with adoptive parents of normal pre 
parents of adopted children who were physically, 
logically different tended to be older, married 
educational and occupational status. 


6. Adoptive parents indicated acceptance or tolerance of differences in 
adoptive children more often than 


agencies made use of when placing 
children who were different. This was so in the case of physical dis- 
ability and psychological maladjustment, but with children of dull 


normal intelligence, neither parental tolerance nor child placements 
were frequent, i.e. 


s ethnic difference 


-school children, the 
ethnically or psycho- 
longer and of lower 


a, out of 183 couples in the sample, 61 
a child with minor physical handica 
were placed with these parents. 

b. 26 couples stated they would accept a child with 


some psycho- 
logical difficulties but only 12 such children were placed with these 
parents; 


couples stated they would accept 
P but only 35 of these children 
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c. 63 couples stated they would accept a child aged two years or over 
but only 33 such children were placed with these parents. 


> Kapusuin, ALFRED (1962) 
‘A study of adoptive parents of hard-to-place children’, Social Casework, 
43, 227-33. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 


To describe and analyse the adjustment between the adoptive appli- 
cant who fails to meet some generally accepted eligibility requirements 
and the social worker who attempts to place a child with special 
needs. A further aim of the study was to determine whether the 
applicant’s marginal eligibility affected his flexibility or willingness to 
adopt a hard-to-place child. 


SAMPLE 
The group studied consisted of older applicants who had adopted an 
older child: 103 children with special needs placed with 91 different 
families between April 1952 and June 1958 by the Division for Children 
and Youth, Wisconsin State Department of Public Welfare. 
Fifty-nine per cent of the children were six years or older at time of 
placement. 
Twenty- 
and adopted by white parents. . 
Fifteen per cent were physically or mentally handicapped. 


six per cent of the children were members of a racial minority 


METHODOLOGY 
The 91 families sclected had adopted a child who was in some way 
a child they were likely to conceive. Those families were 


different from . 
e district offices responsible for 


grouped according to the nine Stat 
adoptive placements. 
An equal number of complete 


children less than two years of age, 
each district. Complete records of both groups were analysed. 


d adoptions of healthy, normal, white 
chosen by random selection in 


FINDINGS 

1. Although the differences were not statistically significant, parents 
who adopted healthy, normal, white infants tended to be better 
educated and to have a higher occupational status. 


2. Findings regarding eligibility: 
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a. Age is the most frequent obstacle to full eligibility, applicants over 
40 being initially perceived by themselves and the agency as having 
eligibility barrier. : 

i Pow aplican over 40 expressed an initial preference for adopting 

a child over five. 

3. Findings regarding flexibility: es 
Confirmation of the hypothesis that clients with marginal eligibility 
show greater flexibility than fully eligible clients. 


> Woops, Sister FRANCES JEROME and Lancaster, ALICE 
CUNNINGHAM (1962) 


“Cultural factors in Negro adoptive parenthood’, Social Work, 7, 1421. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 


To obtain information on the cultural traits of Negro couples who have 
become adoptive parents. Hypothesis: since Negro adoptive parents 
would tend to be in the middle or upper social classes, formal adoption 
through legal channels was uncommon among Negroes. 


SAMPLE 


Fifty-six couples and one woman applying to adopt Negro babies born 
to unmarried mothers in the care of one social agency in Texas be- 
tween 1950-60. Three couples obtained babies from Germany or 
from another agency. None of the others was rejected or withdrew their 
application. Fifty-one babies were placed for adoption, 
mately 13 per cent of the 3312 Negro children ado 
licensed agencies in Texas during the 1950s. 
were negotiated through licensed agencies. 


e.g. approxi- 
pted through 
Only 401 of these 3312 


METHODOLOGY 


Primarily an investigation of case records, 
been made by the junior author, 


when working as a caseworker for 
ment of the study. 


although home-visits had 
who interviewed adoptive parents 
four years prior to the commence- 


FINDINGS 


1. The Negro adoptive parents were found to hav 
economic status, thus supporting the authors’ Ñ 
2. Preference for girl babies was substantiated 
cent specifying such a preference, 


e relatively high socio- 
ypothesis. 

to some extent, 40 per 
25 per cent of the records showing or 
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noting no preference. 14 per cent preferred boys, many of these pro- 
spective adopters being in the upper income brackets. 

3. Findings related to colour preferences and employment of women 
were considered by the authors as being inconclusive in spite of the 
fact that in the sample 53 per cent were housewives and 47 per cent 
employed in the labour force. 

4, Inconclusive evidence was found regarding colour preferences as 
a cultural factor in Negro adoptive parenthood, i.e. of the 25 per cent 
who voiced colour preferences, all indicated they wanted a child with 
light or medium colouring but there was no record of a child being 
rejected because of colour. 

5. Flexibility was found in agency standards in placing Negro children 
who could be classified as ‘hard-to-place’ children, e.g.: 

a. Adoptive parents were older than corresponding white adoptive 
parents, median age for mothers being 34-9 and fathers 38-4. 

b. Marriages were not particularly stable as measured by duration 
and parents’ ability to adjust to difficult situations. About 30 per cent 
of the marriages had lasted five years or less and 30 per cent had been 
divorced at some stage. Fourteen per cent had children by prior 


unions. 


> Deasy, L. C. and Quin, D. W. (1962) 
‘The urban Negro and adoption of children’, Child Welfare, 41, 400-7. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 
A survey, carried out in Washington, D.C. and Baltimore; enquiring 


into the lack of interest in adoption among American urban Negroes. 


SAMPLE 
Four hundred and eighty-four Negroes, 323 of whom were inter- 


viewed in Washington D.C. and 161 in Baltimore; about two- 
thirds of the whole sample were women. All were living in intact 
marriages, had no children or one child over five, and 78 per cent of 
women respondents were employed. They lived in good neighbour- 
hoods, tended to be upwardly mobile and only 14 per cent were 
unskilled workers. Age range: 25-50. One in 20 individuals approached 
refused to be interviewed. Fifty-seven per cent of the whole sample had 


been married over 10 years. 


METHODOLOGY 3 
Persons meeting the study’s criteria were approached and interviewed, 
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using a 64-question schedule. Interviewers were 66 per cent Negroes 
and consisted of students, volunteers and paid interviewers. 


FINDINGS 

1. Ten respondents were already adoptive parents. Of the rest of the 
sample, the great majority knew and approved of adoption, and 
88 per cent knew adoptive parents. 

2. Knowledge of adoption agencies was general, but one respondent in 
five criticized them. 

3. If adopting a child themselves, respondents would want to know a 
great deal about his health, parents, and previous experience. One 
hundred and seventeen respondents spontaneously mentioned middle- 
class Negroes’ selectivity about skin colour, hair, intelligence, etc. 

4. Eighty-two per cent had never looked after anyone else’s children. 
Forty-three per cent of the childless couples had never considered 
adoption; of the rest, one in 10 were thinking about it. Forty-five per 
cent would use an agency if adopting, 41 per cent would prefer to 
contact relatives. 

5. The Washington sample was more sophisticated and upward- 
mobile, contained more childless couples, and would make more use of 
agencies even though critical of them; the Baltimore replies suggested 
a more unsophisticated, easy-going population, indicating that one 
cannot generalize about conditions from one area to another. 


DISCUSSION 


The findings showed that it was not ignorance about adoption or overt 
disapproval that prevented this group of Negro couples from adopting. 
Though respondents were not asked why they were childless, it must 
have been by choice in many cases. The authors suggest that the 


insecurity of middle-class Negroes in cities may make them unwilling 
to raise families. 


> Green, Morris and GODFREY, CAROLYN (1963) 
‘Contributions of a children’s diagnostic clinic t 
in relation to adoption’, Pediatrics, 32, 
Hospital Diagnostic and Outpatient 
Pediatrics, Indiana University 


o child welfare: services 

131-40. Sponsored by Riley 
Centre, and Department of 
School of Medicine, Indianapolis. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 


To determine the nature of the 


o c potential contribution of a children’s 
clinic to child welfare, 


especially relating to adoption. Adoption was 
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chosen because of the clinical impression gained that a relatively large 
number of adopted children with psychological problems were being 
seen in the out-patient department. 

The study was designed to determine the nature of problems for 
referral, the services which a diagnostic clinic could provide relating to 
adoption, and the previous use of professional services by the agency or 
other agent concerned. 


SAMPLE 
s . @ 

Forty children presenting some problem relating to adoption and 
referred to the pediatric diagnostic clinic for evaluation. Thirty-one 
were seen prior to adoptive placement and nine after completion of 
adoption proceedings. 

The 40 children were seen between September 1960 and December 
1961. Twenty-four were boys and 16 girls. 
Age range: less than one year to over six years. Of Caucasian, Negro and 
Oriental racial background. aR i 

Twenty children lived in foster homes, three in institutions, 17 in 
adoptive or potentially adoptive homes. 


METHODOLOGY 

Data collected from clinical case-history records. Gesell infant develop- 
F € = 

mental examinations in young children and the ‘usual psychometric 


tests? administered to older patients as routine measures. 


FINDINGS 

avily weighted towards neurological 
but the authors recognised that the 
agencies, in terms of age distribution 


l. Presenting problems were he 
and/or psychological disorders, 

cases were not typical for adoption 
and medical problems. 

2. A review of the services offered by th 
that if agencies had adequate pediatric, 
consultative services, referral to the clinic v 
for 88 per cent of these cases. ? 
3. Previous utilization of professional servic 


e clinic in these 40 cases revealed 
psychiatric and psychological 
vould have been unnecessary 


es were evaluated. In 12 out 
were utilized poorly, but in 20 per cent of cases, where 


professional help was obtained, the help ee aS m = a 3 
to have been inadequate, €.- incorrect diagnos!s, = orca a 
of hospital services for children with multiple handicap: PN 
4. Defective placement and supervisory practices occurred in half o 


the 40 cases. 


of 40 cases, they 
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5. A new role for outpatient department is suggested relating to 
diagnostic services, preventive services, professional education, research 
and social action. 


> Scoursy, ALICE and Vane, JULIA P. (1964) 
‘Study of adoptions of Greek children by American foster parents’, 


unpublished. Sponsored by the U.S, Department of Health, Education 


and Welfare, and carried out by,the Research Institute for the Study 
of Man. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 


A pilot study of the progress of a small group of Greck children 
adopted, after early deprivation, by American couples. 


SAMPLE 


Twenty-two children, chosen as follows: 186 familics in New York 
state who had adopted Greck children were listed. Contact was made 
by telephone; 44 families could not be traced, and 10 refused to parti- 
cipate. The first 20 families agreeing to participate (with 22 adopted 
children between them) constituted the sample. 

The children had been adopted at four months to four years of age, 
and were studied five years later, when most were between five and 
seven years old. Adoptions had been arranged by Greek and American 
lawyers. About half the children came from good nurseries and foster 
homes, but about half from hospitals and foundling homes where the 


care was reputedly poor. In many cases they were said to have been 
retarded and undernourished on arrival. 


Adoptive parents were all middle-class; about half were of Greek 
origin and religion. Some were ineligible for adoption agency place- 
ments, others were unwilling to wait a long time before adopting. 


METHOD 


Two graduate students visited homes to interview parents and test 
children (Stanford Binet Intelligence Scale and Goodenough Drawing 
Scale). The Vineland Social Maturity Scale was given to parents to 
estimate the child’s social maturity. The following areas were rated 
from ‘Very Good’ to “Very Poor’: child’s estimated adjustment, health, 


school achievement, acceptance by parents; and home atmosphere, 
upkeep of home, relationship of mother and father. 
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FINDINGS 
Intelligence. Children were slightly above average (mean I.Q. 107). 


Social maturity. Children were equal to the average American child. 


Knowledge of adoption. Only 60 per cent knew of their adoption, but 
only one couple intended to keep it a permanent secret. Knowledge of 
adoption had no relationship to adjustment, social maturity, etc. 


Adjustment. Eighteen of the 22 children were judged to have made ‘good? 
or ‘very good’ adjustment. 


Outcome. In 20 families the adoption was considered successful. 


Comparison of adoptions by Greek and non-Greek families. Greek families, 
having better contacts with Greece, had been able to select younger and 
healthier children from better backgrounds, but their children did not 
achieve significantly better ratings than the other children. 


DISCUSSION 
It appears from this pilot study that children can overcome early 
deprivation, though the sample may have been biased towards success- 


ful adoptions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
Further research to validate these findings, with the co-operation of 


the foreign government concerned. 


> Hyrro, Lypra F. (1965) 
“Trends in adoption 1958-1962’, Child Welfare, July 1965, 377-86. Paper 
presented at a C.W.L.A. meeting, National Conference of Social 


Welfare, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE . 
To assess the validity of a rumour that adoption agencies throughout 
the country were experiencing a decrease in the number of applications 
to adopt children. This nationwide study was financed by the United 
States Children’s Bureau and made in the autumn, 1963. 


SAMPLE AND METHODOLOGY 
A questionnaire for gathering information was designed. Each state 
department of public welfare supplied the names of agencies providing 
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adoption services. One thousand, two hundred and forty-four question- 
naires were sent to individual agencies. Information was obtained 
for each year of the five-years from 1958-62. Five areas were covered: 
1. The number of adoptive home applications. 

2. The number of adoptive homes approved. 

3. The number of adoptive placements made. 

4, The number of adoptions completed. 

5. The number of children available for adoption. 

Related information was also obtained about the reasons for with- 
drawing an application; for refusing an application; agency require- 
ments for adoptive parenthood; and estimates of the amount of time 
required for the different steps of the adoption process. Six hundred and 
seventy-two usable reports from all parts of the country were received, 
385 from public and 287 from voluntary agencies; i.e. about 54 to 67 
per cent of the agencies reported their experience in the field of 
adoption. The author considered this to be a fairly good response for a 
mailed questionnaire survey. 

Two hundred and sixteen agencies were selected as the final sample. 
For these 216 agencies it was possible to compare trends among the 
five major areas of information. 

In addition the five-year trends of each area of information were 
studied, also for the excluded group of agencies, and it was found that 
the sample of 216 agencies was a representative one. 


FINDINGS 


1. There was no actual decline in applications to adopt children from 
1958-62, but a relative decline caused by the increasing numbers of 


children needing to be placed in adoption. This occurred in almost 
every region of the country. 


2. There was an overall increase of 27 per cent in the number of 
applicants during the five-year period. 

3. Voluntary agencies managed to place a higher proportion of 
children in their care than public agencies, but both groups have many 
children for whom suitable adoptive homes could not be found. 

4. Child welfare agencies were beginning to respond to this changing 
situation by shortening the time required in the various phases of the 
adoption process, and in many cases had reconsidered the basis of 
acceptance for adoptive parenthood. 

5. Agencies state that they are handicapped in their efforts to increase 


adoptive placements by lack of professional or experienced staff and 
by lack of funds. 
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5. Community attitudes 
List of abstracts 


Kirk, H. D. (1953)‘Community sentiments in relation to child adop- 
tion. An exploratory investigation of the social psychological founda- 
tions of a surrogate institution’ 


Kirk, H. D. (1964) ‘Shared fate; a theory of adoption and mental 
health” 


HALFACREE, J. L. (1965) ‘An enquiry into some of the feelings and 
attitudes surrounding the adoptive situation’ 


> Kirk, H. D. (1953) 
‘Community sentiments in relation to child adoption. An exploratory 
investigation of the social psychological foundations of a surrogate 
institution’, Ph.D. thesis, Cornell University, 1953. 232 pp. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 
To survey the cultural setting in which adoptions are made, the 
community values, beliefs and attitudes relative to adoption as found 
in one small city (Ithaca). This investigation was to serve as a desirable, 
and probably necessary, step to case study of the development of 
children in adoptive families at some future date. 


SAMPLE 
One hundred and eighty-three people. The population of the small 
town was 20,257. 


METHODOLOGY 

A pre-coded interview schedule was used; also, a mail questionnaire 
was sent to about 200 adoptive parents to ask them about their own and 
their adopted children’s experiences regarding the attitudes of other 


people. 


MAIN FINDINGS 
1. Although the adoptive family is overtly given a place of equality 
with the natural family, value and attitude patterns tend to place it in 


a position of ‘cultural deviance’. 
2. Adopters are not necessarily free from anxieties about the outcome 


of adoption merely because they have been willing to undertake it. 


I 
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3. The data indicates that the adopters’ uneasiness stems partly from 
the opinions and attitudes of the social work profession. 


> Kirk, H. Davin (1964) 


Shared fate. A theory of adoption and mental health, Montreal, The Free 
Press of Glencoe; London, Collier-Macmillan. 


OUTLINE OF KIRK’s THEORY OF ADOPTION 


Adoptive parents are poorly prepared for their role in the adoptive 
situation and face a number of ‘role handicaps’ based on strains caused 
by environmental factors, such as adverse and insensitive community 
sentiments to adoption. 

There are two possible methods of dealing with this situation: 
1. The ‘rejection of difference’ approach, i.e. adoptive parents deny 
the existence of any difference from the biological family situation. 
2. The ‘acknowledgement of difference’ approach, i.e. the adoptive 
parents affirm the existence of differences from the biological family. 


DISCUSSION OF ITS PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS 


The second method is regarded by the author as the most effective one 
in stabilising the family and developing satisfactory environment for 
the adopted child. The situation faced by the adoptive parents is in 
many ways similar to situations faced by oppressed minority groups, 
and the adopted child will have to realise that he is a member of a 
less privileged minority group; he needs to be to be helped to build up 
a positive conception of himself. This can be achieved by affiliation 
of individuals in similar adoptive status situations—a ‘shared fate’. 

A strong case exists for encouraging open communication between 
adoptive parents and the natural parents before the child is placed, 
to help the adopted child cope with questions about his background. 

Adoptive parents’ adjustment to their role lies in their ability to 
resolve their own feelings about the natural mother’s sexual behaviour. 
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> HALFACREE, J. L. (1965) 

‘An enquiry into some of the feelings and attitudes surrounding the 
adoptive situation’, unpublished study 1965, 38 pp. Available at 
N.B.C.C.C. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 

An unstructured, exploratory study of adopters’ attitudes in the follow- 
ing areas: 

a. Their own, their families’ and friends’ adjustment to adoption; 

b. Their attitudes to their children’s biological parents; 

c. Telling the children about adoption; 

d. Their way of regarding their own roles, and the effect of this on their 


functioning. 


SAMPLE 
Twenty-three couples living in London and bringing up an adopted 
child placed by the author (a Child Care Officer). Their children were 


aged 14-9 years. 


METHODOLOGY 

The couples were invited by letter to co-operate, and 23 out of 25 
agreed to do so (one other couple had moved away). They were inter- 
viewed at home for at least two hours; interviews were unstructured, 
respondents being asked for their comments on the four areas of 
investigation. Brief notes were taken, and a fuller recording made 
immediately afterwards. Official records were available for background 
information, which is tabulated. The material obtained is discussed, and 
numbers and percentages tabulated. 


FINDINGS 

1. At the time of adoption the grandparents’ attitudes were not helpful, 
less than half being in favour of it. At the time of the study, however, 
nearly all had accepted the adopted grandchild. Friends’ reactions 
were mixed. 

2. Adopters on the whole did not want to think or know about the 
natural parents. Wives were more sympathetic to the natural mother 
than husbands, and older women than younger women. 

3. Nearly all adopters believed in telling the child of adoption when 
young, but found it difficult, and underestimated the children’s 


interest at all ages. 
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4. Adopters were more sensitive about their roles than natural parents 
would be. 


5. Placements appeared to have been successful, but it would have been 
useful to have given adopters more counselling on their feclings about 
adoption and about natural parents. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Much more counselling, at a deeper level, during the Waiting period 
when would-be-adopters are impressionable. Discussion about adopters’ 


difference from natural parents, about children’s curiosity, and 
information about natural parents. 
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6. Unmarried mothers and their children 


List of abstracts 

Levy, Dororny (1955) ‘A follow-up study of unmarried mothers’ 
MacDona tp, E. K. (1956) ‘Follow-up of illegitimate children’ 
Morris, F. S. (1956) ‘What happens to illegitimate babies’ 


Meyer, H. J., Borcarra, E. F. and Fansuer, D. (1959) ‘Unwed 
mothers’ decisions about their babies’ 


Winperis, V. (1960) ‘The unmarried mother and her child’ 


Vincent, CLARK E. (1961) ‘Unwed mothers and the adoption 
market’ 

Costican, BARBARA H. (1965) “The unmarried mother; her decision 
regarding adoption’ 

YELLOLY, MARGARET A. (1965) ‘Factors relating to an adoption 
decision by the mothers of illegitimate infants’ 


DIVISION OF CHILD WELFARE, LOUSIANA STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE (1965) ‘Study of mothers of children placed independently 


for adoption’ 


> Levy, Dororny (1955) 
‘A follow-up study of unmarried mothers’, Social Casework, 36, 27-33. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 
To determine what happened to young unmarried mothers, after plans 


had been made for their children and they had left Inwood House (a 
non-sectarian, interracial agency serving the unmarried mother during 


the pre- and post-natal period). 


SAMPLE ; 
Seventy-two unmarried mothers (two-thirds of the total number 


served by the agency in 1945). Follow-up information was secured for 
54 of these 72 mothers. They came from 10 different states. 


METHODOLOGY 


Case record data reviewed first. 
A variety of follow-up methods to contact the mothers was used 


depending on information revealed from the case records. The follow- 
up study began in 1952 and was based on case records for 1945. 
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Both private and public agencies co-operated fully in helping to 
establish contact for those living in New York City; mothers in other 
areas were located through their local referring agencies and family 
members. Adoption and foster home agencies also co-operated. 


FINDINGS 


At the time of the follow-up study, about half the children, 27 in all, 
had been adopted. For the remainder, 16 children were living with 


their mothers, six children were living with relatives or friends, five 
children were in foster homes. 


Information about the mothers 
a. Both the adoption and non-adoption group of mothers had a similar 
age range, i.e. 22-44 years at the follow-up stage. 
b. In the group who had placed their babies for adoption there were 
twice as many married women. 
c. Among the married women, six had their children living with them. 
Two had married the fathers of the children; two husbands (not the 
fathers), had adopted the child, and two more were planning to adopt. 
d. The married women, with few exceptions, stated that their marriages 
were a success. 
e. Among the single women, eight had kept their child, four of whom 
were receiving ‘aid for dependent children’ funds. 
J. Two of the separated mothers kept their children. 

Adoption was not necessarily the most desirable solution. Some of 
the mothers who kept their children seemed to have made a success of 
it for both themselves and the children, 


b MacDonatp, E. K. (1956) 
‘Follow-up of illegitimate children’, The Medical Officer, 96, 361-5. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 


A follow-up study of illegitimate children 


0 s born five years before the 
study in a Midland town. 


SAMPLE 


Originally 265 mothers and their children; information was available 
for 240 of them at the time of their birth, an 


i d for 192 of them (excluding 
those whose babies were dead or adopted) at follow-up five years later. 
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At the time of conception, 141 were single, 64 married, and 35 widowed 
or divorced. About half were living with the putative father. 


METHOD 
The sample was followed up by postal enquiry. Information was 
missing for about 13 per cent of the original sample. The adjustment of 
the children was briefly assessed by Health Visitors. 


FINDINGS 

Roughly 30 per cent of mothers were married at follow-up, 40 per cent 
cohabiting (usually with the putative father); 15 per cent had given up 
their babies for adoption; 15 per cent were single and had kept the 
child. (All figures apply to the 87 per cent of the sample which was 
traced). 

Children in homes where there was marriage or cohabitation seemed 
to have settled well. 

Of the 15 per cent of mothers who were single and had kept their 
children, about five per cent had other children, and the other 10 per 
cent were mainly living with relatives. 

About five per cent of children were left with relatives (mother 
sometimes visiting), two per cent in foster-homes and four per cent in 
institutions. 

No unmarried mother was turned out of her parents’ home, but her 
parents’ attitude affected the decision about whether to have the baby 


adopted. 


Where the pu 
little interest in the child. 


tative father was not living with the mother he took 


DISCUSSION 

Although the condition 
expected, the 13 per cen 
the less stable mothers. 


of the children was better than might have been 
t who could not be traced may have contained 


> Morris, F. S. (1956) 
“What happens illegitimate babies?’ Child Care, 10, 4-9. 
SCOPE AND PURPOSE 

To determine where the illegi 
1950-54 were living in December 1954. 
Population. All illegitimate children bor 
mingham. 


timate children born in Birmingham from 


n within this period in Bir- 
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METHODOLOGY 
Examination of the records of the Public Health Department, Adoption 
Register, residential nurseries, Children’s Department, etc. 


MAIN FINDINGS 
Out of every 20 illegitimate children born in Birmingham at this period, 
approximately one was in a residential home or foster home, two had 
been adopted by non-relatives, and 17 were at home with mother or 
other near relative. 

At least two-thirds of the children not in care appeared to be born to 
women who had formed continuing ‘non-casual’ unions. 

Of the children admitted to care, approximately two-thirds were 
admitted for reasons directly or indirectly connected with illegitimate 


status; the remainder are accounted for by mother’s mental deficiency, 
illness or neglect. 


> Mever, H. J., Borcarra ,E. F. and Fansue, D. (1959) 


‘Unwed mothers’ decisions about their babies’, Child Welfare, 38, 1-6 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 


A replication of a previous study* of the factors associ 


ated with 
unmarried mothers’ surrendering or keeping their babics. 


SAMPLES 

Fifty-nine unmarried mothers seen 5 
a different city from the one where t 
38 mothers were white, 21 Negro. 


y an American social agency, in 
he earlier study was carried out; 


METHOD 
As in the previous study, factors associate 
in the current sample were listed 
carried out on case-workers’ ratings 


d with the adoption decision 
» and then a factor analysis was 
of many variables, 


FINDINGS 
The following findings confirmed the previous study 
of the total sample kept their babies; 76 per cent of 
kept them, and 21 per cent of the w 
associated with keeping the baby. 


; about three-fifths 
the Negro mothers 
hite mothers. Being a Catholic was 


* Meyer, H. J., Jones, W., Borgatta, E. F. (1956) 
fos hg by unmarried mothers to keep or surrender their babies’, Social Work 
1, 2, 103-9. , 
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The following findings were different from those of the previous 
study: among the white mothers, there was a slight association between 
being of a lower social class, or being older, and surrendering the baby 
for adoption. There was no significant relationship between grand- 
parents’ occupation and the adoption decision. 

Factor analysis produced different factors from those of the previous 
study, and none had any significant association with the adoption 
decision; but there was a slight association between immaturity as seen 
by the case-worker, or pathology in the family background, and keep- 
ing the baby. 

The authors tentatively suggest that in the following two areas only, 
the previous study is confirmed: in spite of findings above, a social class 
factor (being Negro, or urban Catholic, family pathology) is associated 
with keeping the baby; and immaturity, as judged by the case worker, 
is associated with keeping the baby. The latter factor, however, may 
have been influenced by case workers’ retrospective judgments. 


> Wimperis, V. (1960) i 
‘The unmarried mother and her child’, Allen & Unwin, London, 


for the Sir Halley Stewart Trust. 397 pp. Chapters 2 and 11, ‘Who have 
illegitimate children?’ and ‘What happens to the children as they grow 


up?” 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE CRT . 
An account of the findings. from a study of illegitimate children born 


in 1949 in ‘Midboro’ (an English Midlands city) and of their mothers, 


by Valerie Hughes; and of the findings of a follow-up of the same 


sample by the Health Department. 


SAMPLE 
Two hundred and seventy- 
of the same group at follow-up fi 


eight mothers and their children, and 265 
ve years later. 


METHODOLOGY ” . = a 
Case records and social workers’ replies to questionnaires were ures 


though not both for each mother. 


FINDINGS 
Mothers were younger than the average m 
cent had only had elementary schooling, 


of low mentality. 


arried mother. About 90 per 
and about 10 per cent were 
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About 34 per cent were housewives, 32 per cent factory workers, 
8 per cent waitresses or domestics, and the rest shop assistants, typists, 
nurses, etc. (Unmarried mothers of higher socio-economic class may 
have left their home district for the birth.) 

Nearly half the children were born to couples cohabiting stably but 
debarred from marriage. Among the rest of the sample, casual unions 
were rare; fathers of the children were usually said to be close friends 
or fiancés. Sixty-four per cent were first children. 

Five years after the birth, about 30 per cent of the mothers were 
married, 40 per cent cohabiting stably (nearly all bringing up the 
child adequately), 15 per cent had released the child for adoption, and 
15 per cent were bringing up the child themselves (only 4 per cent 
quite alone). 

In general, about one in five illegitimate children is adopted, and 
only two-thirds of the adoptions are by non-relatives. The attitude of 
maternal grandparents is often decisive in making an adoption 
decision. 


> Vincent, Crarx E. (1961) 


Unmarried mothers: Part 4, ‘Unwed mothers and the adoption market’, 
New York, Free Press of Glencoe Inc. 264 pp., part 4, 185-243. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 


From a book on umarried mothers, three chapters entitled: ‘Mothers 
who kept and mothers who gave up their babies’; ‘Influences on the 
unwed mother’s choice of an adoption outlet’; and ‘The professions 
involved in adoption—and inter-professional issues’. 


SAMPLE 


One hundred and five unmarried mothers from a maternity home in 
California. All were white, had never married or borne children 
previously, were themselves legitimate, were bearing children that were 
not the result of incest or rape, and had decided the future of their 
babies. All had voluntarily filled out the California Personality 
Inventory and a 12-page questionnaire 3 29 who failed to complete these 
were excluded. 

All the general practitioners, obstetricians, gynaecologists, osteopaths 


and surgeons in the California county where the maternity home was 
located, in (i) 1952 and (ii) 1954. 
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METHODOLOGY 

Unmarried mothers filled in the C.P.I. and questionnaire on socio- 
economic status, family structure, intra-family relationships, dating, 
self-evaluation, sex attitudes, and rebellion against sexual conventions. 
For some parts of the investigation other unmarried mothers were 
included as well as the main sample. 

Doctors filled in a questionnaire on illegitimate babies delivered by 
them during the year and arrangements made for the baby’s future; 
they were also asked their opinions of adoption agencies. 

Both questionnaires available in text. 

Relevant responses to questionnaires described and tabulated. 


MAIN FINDINGS 

Mothers who kept and mothers who gave up their babies 

Mothers keeping their babies had a significantly less positive profile on 
the C.P.I. than those releasing their babies for adoption, apart from a 
higher score on some aspects of femininity. 

Mothers keeping their babies had significantly less positive family 
relationships and home situations than those releasing them. They were 
of lower socio-economic status, more often came from broken homes, 
and had less self-confidence. A substantial number appeared to be 
keeping their babies to provide consolation and security for themselves. 
These were group results and there were many exceptions. 

Among those who did release their babies for adoption, mothers with 
more negative C.P.I. profiles appeared to be partly influenced by their 
age and by the view of their parents in making the decision. 

Mothers releasing babies for adoption, being generally. younger and 
more confident, would have had more to lose by keeping their babies. 


Influences on the unwed mother’s choice of an adoption outlet 
Older, financially independent mothers were often attended privately 
by doctors, and arranged independent adoptions through them; 


younger and more dependent mothers went to mother-and-baby homes 


and used agency adoptions. 
Middle-class mothers were unacquainted with social welfare and 


with adoption agency practices in particular; doctors are in a position 


to give them fuller information. 


The professions involved in adoption 

A majority of doctors attending unmarried mothers favoured 

independent adoption, and mothers were influenced by their opinions. 
The adoption agency’s emphasis on the infant as the most important 


person in adoption situations may underlie criticisms of agency 
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procedure which seems distressing or unnecessary to natural mother and 
adopting parents alike. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Maternity-adoption centres should be set up, co-ordinated at a national 
level, supervised by local welfare departments, etc., and staffed by legal, 
medical, pastoral, nursing, public health and social work personnel. 


> Costican, BarBara H. (1965) 


‘The unmarried mother: her decision regarding adoption’, D.S.W. 
thesis, University of South California, reported in Social Service Review, 
39, 346. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 


A study of the factors influencing unmarried mothers for or against 
adoption. 


SAMPLE 


One hundred mothers who kept their babies and 100 who relinquished 
them for adoption, chosen at random from the files (covering six 
months) of two large adoption agencies in the U.S.A. 


METHODOLOGY 


Case records were read, and schedules filled in by two experienced 


case workers, with assistance from a third when they disagreed. The 
chi-square test was used to test relationships between variables. 


MAIN FINDINGS 


Factors significantly associated with relinquishing were: unmarried 
mother being 16-18; being a student (unless under 16); parents 
favouring adoption; good psychological adjustment; close case work 
relationship; agency service rated as ‘good’. 

Associated with keeping the baby were: being 25-30; poor psycho- 
logical adjustment; being a Negro; a ‘distant’ case work relationship ; 
‘poor’ agency service. 

Good servicing was associated with relinquishing and poor service 


with keeping, regardless of personality adjustment, ethnicity, or student 
status. 


RECOMMENDATION 
Further research. 
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> YELLOLY, MARGARET A. (1965) 


‘Factors relating to an adoption decision by the mothers of illegitimate 
infants’, University of Liverpool, Sociological Review, 13, 6-13. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 
A study of factors influencing unmarried mothers for or against 
adoption. 


SAMPLE 

One hundred and sixty unmarried mothers, all of whom had been 
referred to a voluntary social work and adoption agency in Gloucester- 
shire, which deals with most of the single mothers in the area who are 
not cohabiting with their child’s father. West Indian mothers were 


excluded. 


METHODOLOGY 

Data were provided by the social worker concerned. Nine factors which 
might influence the adoption decision were chosen. Three of these, 
which showed a significantly high association with the decision to 
relinquish for adoption (presence of other children of natural mother, 
married putative father, and parents’ negative attitude) were called 
‘strong’ variables, and two which showed some association (non-intact 
family, and grammar, private or further education) were called ‘weak’ 
variables. Subjects were divided into four categories for the purpose of 
comparing adoptions and non-adoptions: S and W—those with both 
‘strong’ and ‘weak’ factors in their backgrounds; S—those with 
‘strong’ factors; W—those with ‘weak’ factors; and those with none. 
After this analysis, the distribution of ‘instability’, defined as objective 
evidence of disturbed functioning in the case-history, was considered. 


MAIN FINDINGS 

Eighty-eight kept their babies, 72 had them adopted, and 67 per cent 

of the total had made a definite decision before the confinement. 
There was a strong association between a grouping of ‘strong’ 

variables, or ‘strong’ and ‘weak’ variables, and relinquishment for 

adoption, though not between ‘weak’ variables only and adoption. 
There was a higher proportion of unstable mothers in the non- 

adoption group than in the other group, and a large number of these 


kept their babies in spite of variables predisposing to adoption. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Since so many single mothers made the adoption decision before 
confinement, some might be allowed to part with the baby earlier than 
at present. 


> Division or CHILD WELFARE, LOUISIANA STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
Pusiic WELFARE (1965) 

‘Study of mothers of children placed independently for adoption’, 
Mimeographed, 19 pp. Available at the N.B.C.C.C. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 

A study of Louisiana mothers who placed their children independently 
for adoption, to discover why they did so and how they could be 
encouraged to use agency placement. Duration of study: May- 


September 1962. 


SAMPLE 

Ninety-six mothers, 68 white and 28 Negro, of various ages. Twenty- 
nine per cent of white and 18 per cent of Negro mothers were marricd; 
33 (including both unmarried and married) had already had children 
adopted. Occupation and education were mostly below middle class; 
25 per cent were housewives. Of the babies, 55 were illegitimate, and 


18 of the 41 legitimate children were known to have fathers other 
than the legal one. 


METHODOLOGY 


Adoption Petition workers were given schedules to fill in when they 
interviewed mothers about the petitions. The results are tabulated and 
discussed, and brief case histories given. 


FINDINGS 


Prenatal care and confinement 

Twenty-one per cent did not have any care until the eighth month 
or later, and another 19 per cent until the sixth month. Fifty-four per 
cent of white mothers had medical expenses paid by adopters. Far 


more white than Negro mothers had private care. Most mothers had 
kept their pregnancies as secret as possible. 


Placement of child 


Fifty-two were placed straight from hospital, and altogether 72 before 
six months. All Negro mothers made placements themselves; 26 per 
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cent of the white babies were placed by doctors, 6 per cent by attorneys, 
and the rest by the mothers. All Negro mothers claimed to know where 
their children were placed and to have visiting rights, although 10 had 
not visited; 49 out of 68 white mothers knew where they were placed, 
and 29 had visiting rights. 


Contact with social agencies 

Mothers had had little contact with social agencies; 35 per cent did not 
know of available services, and those who did know preferred not to 
use them for various reasons, including distrust of agencies, unwilling- 
ness to lose sight of the child completely, and faith in private doctor’s 


arrangements. 


DISCUSSION 
Mothers arranging independent adoptions evidently vary in age, mari- 
tal status, etc. But all those in the study made independent arrange- 
ments by choice rather than ignorance. Some preferred not to be 
involved with welfare agencies, or wished to keep some contact with 
their children; and an important factor was the financial payment for 
medical care which could amount to a bribe from would-be-adopters. 


REGOMMENDATIONS 
Legislation against private intermediaries in adoptions, to eliminate 


the ‘grey market’ in babies. ; 
Publicity and improvement in Welfare Department services to this 


group of mothers. 


5. Annotated bibliography 


(Each section is arranged chronologically. The initials N.B.C.C.C. 
stand for National Bureau for Co-operation in Child Care.) 


1. Research 


FAIRWEATHER, M. E. (1951 ‘Early placement in adoption’, Child 
Welfare, 31, no. 3, 3-8, also Case Conference, 1, no. 7, ‘Failure and success 
in the adoption of toddlers’, 


The value of early placement of children for adoption is emphasised by 
the author and supported by agency experience. The author describes 
her follow-up study of 21 early placements. 


Kunvmann, F. M. and Rosinson H., P. (1951) ‘Rorschach tests as a 


diagnostic tool in adoption studies’, Social Casework, 32, 15-22. Photo- 
copy available at N.B.C.C.C. 


Research account (with a psycho-analytic approach) of an experiment 
on 25 couples seeking to adopt a child, using the Rorschach test as a 
diagnostic tool in evaluating their suitability. The authors express great 
faith in this technique and recommend further studies on the same basis. 


Jewett G. M. (1953) ‘A follow-up study of adopted children to deter- 
mine the accuracy of infant test predictions’, unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, University of California, Los Angeles. Summary at N.B.C.C.C. 


Results indicate that mental development can be accurately predicted 
from infant tests given ‘under conditions eliciting optimal functioning’. 
The sample consisted of a group of 95 ‘intellectual: 


y superior adopted 
children’, 
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Banerort, C. (1953) ‘Adoption as seen by adoptive parents’, 
unpublished M.S.W. thesis, McGill University. Summary of findings 
available at N.B.C.C.C. 

A follow-up study of 25 parents of children adopted 10 years or more 
previously, rating the parents’ satisfaction, and defining practical 
problems met with in the adoptive situation, with recommendations 
for case-work practice and research needs. 


Srence, J. C., Watton, W. S., MILLER, F. J. and Courr, S. D. M. 
(1954) 1,000 families in Newcastle upon Tyne. Oxford University Press. 
Part III, Ch. XXIII, 143-146. 

Longitudinal study of 1,142 children born in Newcastle during a short 
period of 1947, of whom 5-9 per cent were illegitimate. Deaths and 
removals were much higher for this group. At least 12 were adopted 
(of 67). Most others entered some sort of family circle, but standards 
varied widely and of 54 families assessed, no less than 32 were considered 
unstable and unsatisfactory; mothers were not giving satisfactory care 


to the child in half of the families. 


Youne, L. (1954) Out of Wedlock. McGraw-Hill, New York, 250 pp. 


A study, based on experience with 350 unmarried mothers, of the deep- 
seated causes of illegitimacy and the background they are likely to 
provide for the out-of-wedlock child in respect of decisions made about 
his future. Adoption is seen as perhaps the best solution for mother and 


child, but the author stresses that it is only as good for the child as the 
i makes it. She sees prevention of unmarried 


selection of adoptive parents : z 
4 p d up with general attitudes to children 


parenthood as inextricably boun a 
—hence the importance of studying the parents background and af 


learning what becomes of their child. 


Appis, R. (1955) ‘Two research projects’: 1. Report of the Standing Con- 


ieli i. i 5-19. 
Ser Registered for Adoption, 1 
ence of Societies Regt oh Association of Mental Health Survey. 


A brief account of the N 
Abstract, p. 45. 


“Two research projects’: 2. Report of the 
d for Adoption, 21-27. 
1 collected for a research study, 


Kornirzer, M. (1955) : 
Standing Conference of Societies Registere 


A presentation of some of the materia 
discussed in terms of adoption practice. 


J 
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Kirk, H. D. (1955) ‘Values related to adoption: an aspect of the 
adopted child’s heritage’, paper for the National Conference on 
Adoption, Chicago, 1955. 20 pp. Photocopy available at N.B.C.C.C. 
A research report arguing that the attitude surrounding a child is 
the basis of his heritage—based on an attitude-revealing question- 
naire sent to a random sample of 221 people. 


Beck, S. J. (1956) ‘Evaluating an individual’s capacity for parent- 
hood’, in Schapiro, M., ed. A study of adoption practice, (Child Welfare 
League of America), Vol. 11, 72-7. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 


A description of a psychologist’s design by which some of the significant 
personality trends in adoptive parents, already noted in casework 
experience, could be assessed by objective tests. 


BRIELAND, D. (1956) ‘Some problems in developing research on 
adoption’, Child Welfare, 35, 17-21. 


An outline of areas of data likely to be fruitful in adoption research, 


with a consideration of some of the obstacles, bearing in mind the 
positive attitudes of U.S. society. 


Loss, M. B. (1956) ‘Prediction—a_ realistic aspect of adoption 


practice’, in Schapiro, M., ed. A Study of adoption practice, (Child Welfare 
League of America), Vol. 11, 171-4. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 


A discussion of methodologies in formulating prediction procedures 
together with a consideration of the advantages and disadvantages of 


substituting scientific procedures for the help derived from casework 
experience in predicting the suitability of adoptive parents, 


Tuompson, B. (1956) ‘Social study of illegitimate maternities’, Brit. J. 
Preventive and Social Medicine, 10, 75-87. 

A study based on the records of all women having illegitimate children 
during a four year period (1949-52) in Aberdeen, which investigated 
the social background, living conditions and immediate problems of 
unmarried mothers. The findings were the illegitimacy occurs in a 
higher proportion amongst very young women and is favoured by 
psychological instability in the individual, arising out of unsettled 


conditions of up-bringing. It was more prevalent and more socially 
accepted amongst the lower socio-economic group. 
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Duprey, C. (1957) ‘Characteristics of parents who adopt older 
children’, unpublished M.S.W’. thesis, Columbia, New York. Summary 
from original material available at N.B.C.C.C. 

A study of the characteristics of couples selected by a New York 
adoption agency to adopt children over five, compared with those 
couples adopting babies. 


Granam, L. B. (1957) ‘Social problems of adoption of children of 
Japanese origin by American parents’, Doctoral dissertation, Toronto 
University. Social Service Review, Abstract 33, 311. 

Investigation of 268 children by mail questionnaire and field studies: 
43 per cent of placements were arranged by direct negotiation and many 
indications were found for the need to regulate such placements; ac- 
cepted practice and principles of adoption had been disregarded. 


HARTMAN, V. et al. (1957) ‘An exploration into some of the attitudes 
in the community surrounding the adoptive family’, unpublished 
M.S.W. thesis, McGill University. Summary available at N.B.C.C.C. 
Part of the McGill University Adoption Research Project, reported by 
H. D. Kirk in Shared Fate, 1964: 119 respondents from Montreal, 
from upper, middle and working classes, were selected at random for 


investigation. 


KOoRNBLUTH, R. et al. (1957) ‘Some aspects of what is important to 
adoptive parents’, unpublished M.S.W. thesis, McGill University. 
Summary available at N.B.C.C.C. 

A study conducted in connection with the McGill University Adoption 
Project, findings of which are incorporated in Shared Fate by H. D. Kirk, 
1964, 


Bepouxian, M. et al. (1958) ‘Adaptations to adoptive parenthood’, 
unpublished M.S.W. thesis, McGill University. Summarised findings 
available at N.B.C.C.C. 

Part of McGill Adoption Project. Reported in Shared Fate by H. D. Kirk, 
1964. An investigation, by interview, of the parental self-picture of 70 
adopters, of their processes of adjustment to adoption and attitudes 


to racially mixed adoptions. 


Bornm, B. (1958) Deterrents to the adoption of children in foster-care. Child 
Welfare League of America publication, 30 pp. (Out of print but 
available at N.B.C.C.C.) 
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A pilot study for Maas and Engler, Children in need of parents, see 
p. 104, evolving a method for community studies of factors and condi- 
tions which prevent adoption. One hundred children in institutions or 
adopted from care, one year previous to the study, were investigated. 


Cynsero, R. et al. (1958) ‘Insights into adoption’, unpublished 
M.S.W. thesis, McGill University. Summarised findings available at 
N.B.C.C.C, 


Part of the McGill Adoption Project reported in Shared Fate by H. D. 


Kirk, 1964. An exploratory study, by mail questionnaire analysis, to 
determine what areas are of particular concern to adopters. 


Brown, C. E. (1959) “The adjustment of adopted children’, Child 
Adoption, 31, 6-19. 

A condensed and edited account of an original piece of research 
(unpublished) carried out by the author, examining the attitude 


towards home and social environment of two groups of children, 
adopted and non-adopted. Abstract, p. 65. 


Kirk, H. D. (1959) ‘A dilemma of adoptive parenthood: incongruous 
role obligations’, Marriage and Family Living, 21, 316-28. Offprint 
available at N.B.C.C.C. 

A paper (based on research material derived from a mail questionnaire 
to 1,500 adoptive couples in North America), presenting the concept 


that adoptive parents may show distinct behaviour patterns, and their 
implications for the mental health of adoptive families. 


Conacan, G. B. and STATE CHARITIES AID (1960) Adoptability: a 
study of 100 children in foster care. State Charities Aid Association Report. 
29 pp. 

A pilot study into the experience of 100 children in long term care 
focussing on their present or past adoptability and ties that prevented 
it, legal or psychological. The study reveals that only a handful of the 
children had meaningful ties with their own parents. 


Hammonp, W. H., STEEL, F. M. and Exuiorr, R. (1960) ʻA final 


study of unmarried mothers and their children’, Moral Welfare, July, 
79-87. 
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One hundred and sixty-three mothers who kept legal responsibility for 
their illegitimate children born to them in 1952, were studied until 


1958. 


Wasupurn, R. (1960) Adoption study: psychological studies of infants, 
mimeographed report, 15 pp. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 

A psychological re-evaluation for 42 adopted children, from a U.S. 
agency, evaluated at 3-4 months old, who had reached school age (range 
four years to 11 years). No attempt was made to re-assess those not 
placed for adoption as a result of early testing, or to re-evaluate place- 
ments. About half of the children fell within the predicted limits of the 
Developmental Ratio in infancy, and earliest studies appeared to be as 
fully reliable as pre-adoptive studies. Final I.Q. tests showed an upward 
trend in the capacities of the children, suggesting that high average or 
superior capacity is less well measured in infancy. 


Apranamson, A. C. (1961) ‘A study of the adopted child who becomes 
delinquent in adolescence’. Joint work of professor and students sub- 
mitted for M.S.W. degree, Washington University, Seattle, unpub- 
lished. Summarised findings of thesis available at N.B.C.C.C. 

A preliminary testing of the assumption that some adopted children seek 
out delinquent behaviour as a means of searching for their identity. 
Twenty-five adopted children are compared with 25 non-adopted who 


have all become delinquent in adolescence. 


Prince, KeLLmeR M. L. (1961) ‘The incidence of some supposedly 
adverse family conditions and of left-handedness in schools for mal- 
adjusted children’, Brit. J. Ed. Psych., 31, Part II, 183-93 

The study reports a much higher incidence (8-9 per cent) of adopted 
children in a population of 2,593 maladjusted children, than in the 


general population (2 per cent). 


Fansugt, D. (1962) ‘Approaches to measuring adjustment in adoptive 
approaches to Parent Selection, Child Welfare 


parents’, in Quantitativ 
mphlet, 18-25. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 


League of America Pa 
A discussion of methodology in connection with the author’s research 
measuring the adjustment of adoptive parents. He outlines three 
stages: (i) the need for clarity about adoption practice and research 
goals before collecting data; (ii) the development of appropriate research 
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designs; (iii) the development of reliable and valid measurements. The 
3 
complexities in each area are discussed. 


Potiak, J. C. (1962) ‘Discussion of “Approaches to measuring 
adjustment in adoptive parents” °, in Quantitative Approaches to Parent 
Selection. Child Welfare League of America pamphlet, 36-40. Available 
at N.B.C.C.C. 


A critical discussion of points considered in the previous paper. An 
important point raised is the tendency to confuse parental problems 
which arise from the fact of adoption with problems which reflect the 
personality patterns of the parents. 


State CHARITIES Arp (1962) Facts to build on. A study of adoption in 
New York State. State Charities Aid Report. 39 pp. 


A systematic and detailed investigation into adoption, administration 
and practice in New York State in order to delineate specific needs for 


community action in the provision of services there; organisational 
aspects of the investigation are given in detail. 


Gocuros, H. (1963) ‘Not parents yet: 
period in adoption’, Doctoral dissertatio 
Service Review Abstract, 38, 347. 


a study of the post placement 
n, Columbia University. Social 


This study, through interviews with 114 Minnesota adoptive parents 
and their caseworkers, focussed on these questions. How do the parents 
and caseworkers perceive the function of the post-placement period? 
What problems are encountered by adoptive parents during their post- 
placement year? How effectively are post-placem 
in resolving these problems? What factors seem 
effectiveness ? 


ent services utilised 
to influence their 


Three major conclusions were drawn from 
caseworkers perceive their primary 
period as giving help, the parents pri 
as benevolent probation officers, 
feel their function is to give help, 
extent of the parents’ problems and 
other than offer reassurance. Finally, 


services as reported by the parents was significantly associated with the 


number of post-placement visits, and the clarity of the caseworkers’ 
interpretations of the purposes of the visits. 


the findings: first, while 
function in the post-placement 
marily perceive their caseworkers 
Secondly, while the caseworkers 
they actually underestimate the 
frequently do little about them 
the degree of helpfulness of the 
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SocraL WELFARE RESEARCH Inc., CINCINNATI, Outro (1963) 

A study of unmarried mothers who kept their babies. 111 pp. Available at 
N.B.C.C.C. 

One hundred and eightcen mothers and 127 children (ranging in age 
from nine months to four years 11 months) living within 100 miles of 
Cincinnati, were studied with a view to determining the social, 
economic and health needs of the group and possibly establishing better 
preventive services in the community, especially in view of the rise 
in illegitimacy. 


Krueman, D. C. (1964) ‘Reality in adoption’, Child Welfare 43, 
349-58. 

An account of a study of 30 adults to assess whether adoptive or 
biological parents are considered the ‘real’ parents of adopted children; 
the theoretical implications of the research are discussed. 


McWuunnig, A. M. (1964) ‘Adoption placements’, Child Adoption, 46, 
11-26. 

A short account of her ‘Study of Adoptions’ thesis discussed in relation 
to casework practice. See also Abstract, page 52. 


Car son, P. V. (1965) ‘Methodological problems in adoption research’ 
in Perspectives on Adoption, Child Welfare League of America Monograph, 
33-45. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 

A critical survey of current trends in adoption practice in the U.S. with 
a discussion of the methodological problems which tend to impede 
empirically based research studies, together with a proposed list of 
variables considered important to future research. 


Skeets, H. M. and SKODAK, M. (1965) ‘Techniques for a high-yield 
in the field’, Public Health Reports, U.S. Dept. of Health, 


follow-up study 
ae 80, no. 3, 249-57. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 


Education and Welfare, 


An account of the methods used to retrace a sample, after the lapse 


of a major time interval, for purposes of follow-up studies which 


use original data as a base. 


We rer, M. (1965) ‘Comparison of adopted older foreign and 


American children’, Doctoral dissertation Western Reserve, Social 


Service Review, Abstract 39, 355. 
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An exploratory study of 72 children comparing the success of adoptions 
of older foreign children with adoptions of older American children in 
the U.S.A. Problems in intercountry adoptions were cultural rather 
than psychological and outcomes were more successful than in the 
American group. 


Yarrow, L. J. (1965) ‘Theoretical implications of adoption research’, 


in Perspectives on Adoption, Child Welfare League of America Monograph, 
45-58. 


A discussion of adoption research issues identified in the course of a 
longitudinal study of adopted children, in which the adoption situation 
is discussed as a deviant development which can contribute to the 
understanding of normal family development. 
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2. Policies and practices 


a. Adoption policy and practice 

Jupxıns B. (1948) ‘Adoptive parents in child guidance clinic’. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 18, 257-64. 

A psychiatric social worker’s description of some of the ways parents can 
be helped to gain better insight into the mental health needs of adopted 
children, illustrated with casework material. Although the children’s 
needs may not seem essentially different from normal children, they 
will have a different significance and must often be handled differently. 


Epwarps, G. (1949) ‘Adopting a child’, Church of England Moral 
Welfare Council Quarterly Review, July, 8-14. 

A description of qualities needed in adopting parents and of some of 
the problems, in giving information about his origins, to the growing 
child. 


Raurman, A. L. (1949) ‘Adoptive parents need help too’, Mental 
Hygiene, 33, 424-31. 

A professor of Education, University of Florida, outlines the problems 
for adoptive parents and their children of lack of specific knowledge 
about their biological heredity—a mental health problem which it will 
never be possible to avoid—and gives advice on how to handle the 


situation. 


U.S. Curipren’s BUREAU (1949) Adoption. Russell Sage Foundation 


Leaflet. 
A short historical, legislative and social survey of American adoption. 


Woon, E. (1950) The adopted child. Lancashire and Cheshire Child 
Adoption Council. 3 pp. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 

Early explanation of the fact of adoption is advocated as the basis of a 
trustful relationship between adopting parents and the child. 


Brown, F. G. (1951) ‘What do we seek in adoptive parents?’ Social 
ots Ge 

Casework, 32, 155-61. 

A plea is made for wider interpretation of the goals of adoption agencies 
in the U.S. to combat the criticisms of ‘red-tape’ and ‘turning away of 
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many families while many children are awaiting adoption’, views which 
devalue agency adoptions and play into the hands of the ‘black- 
market’ in babies. How to handle rejections is also discussed. 


Carson, R. (1951) So you want to adopt a baby. New York Public Affairs 
Committee, 32 pp. 


Practical comments and suggestions are given on how to find adoption 
agencies, what is expected of adoptive parents, the procedures of 
adoption and the special needs of the child. 


Ha tinan, H. W. (1951) ‘Whoare the children available for adoption ?” 
Social Casework, 32, 161-7. 


An outline of agency responsibilities to ensure that ‘adoptability’ results 
in ‘placement’ and that in the case of infants this is seen to be achieved 


with the necessary despatch and success to discourage black market 
arrangements. 


Rainer, L. (1951) ‘Helping the child and the adoptive parents in the 
initial placement’, Child Welfare, 30, 6-8. 
An account from casework experience of the building up of positive 
relationships of trust between prospective adopters and the children to 


be adopted, before placement takes place, to facilitate smooth adjust- 
ment. 


Rone tt, F. and Micuagts, R. (1951) The adopted family. Two Vols. 
I. You and your child. II. The family that grew. Crown, New York, reprinted 
1964, 64 pp. and 24 pp. Available at N.B.G.C.C. 
A guide for parents of adopted children on soci 


al and legal points and 
story book about adoption for their children, 


Donne t, C. (1952) ‘Financial assistance in an 
Adoption Principles and Services, F: 
32. 


Account of an agency experiment which may help in reaching a group 
of mothers who might otherwise resort to ‘black market’ placements in 
order to solve their financial problems, 


adoption agency’, in 
amily Service Association of America, 
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Erpuson, B. T. and LIVERMORE, J. B. (1952) ‘Complications in 
therapy with adopted children’, American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 23, 
795-802. Photocopy at N.B.C.C.C. 

A psychoanalytically orientated study ofeight adopted children under 12 
years seen at a Child Guidance Clinic, to determine the specific role of 
adoption in causation of presenting problems and in treatment diffi- 
culties. It is concluded that adoption is a factor in heightening conflict 
and magnifying behaviour problems between mother and child. 


Kornrrzer, M. (1952) Child adoption in the modern world. Putnam, 
London, 367 pp. 


A description of the legal framework and social implications ofadoption: 
a discussion of present practice in the U.K., of the principles behind it 
and of mental health aspects—based on the author’s knowledge of 


research findings. 


Provision for adoption in Australia, New Zealand, Canada and other 


Commonwealth countries, the United States, and other foreign 


countries in the western community is critically reviewed. 
Practical advice on how to set about adoption is included, with the 


names and addresses of all Registered Adoption Societies (up to 1951). 


Micuagts, R. (1952) ‘Special problems in casework with adoptive 
parents’, Social Casework, 33, 18-23. 

orkers, describing the emotional impact of 
ion which may result in behaviour 
ith family agency casework material. 


A paper written for casew 
the special circumstances of adopti 
difficulties in children, illustrated w 


New York Cry Inter-Agency Discussion Group (1952) ‘The process 
of supervision in adoptive placements’, Child Welfare, 31, 8-9, 12-14. 

y discussion of the definition and the purposes of 
issuing in guiding principles to make 
potentiality of group meetings is also 


An interdisciplinar 

post-placement supervision, 

supervision purposeful. The 

discussed. 

Scumipt, C. W. (1952) “The community and the adoption problem’, 
0. W. 

Child Welfare, 3%; 3-9. 

A description of the results 

Ohio in attempts to interpre 

of adoption agencies. 


obtained by a community committee in 
t the principles underlying the procedures 
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Youne, L. (1952) ‘Emotional factors in adoption’, Pastoral Psychology, 
3, 31-7. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 


A documented interpretation for the pastoral field, of the need for 
skilled agency practice in the field of adoption. An illustration from 
case material is given of the sufferings of an adopted child in whom 
emotional needs have been disregarded; together with a descriptive 
account of parents lacking the emotional maturity to meet such needs. 


Barnes, M. J. (1953) “The working-through process in dealing with 
anxiety around adoption’, American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 23, 
605-20. 

An account of a period of 14 years in the life of a 53-year-old adopted 
boy, which reveals the ebb and flow of normal anxiety round the 
problem of being adopted. It raises the question as to how far an 


adopted child can be expected to master this conflict without difficulty, 
regardless of present security. 


BERNARD, V. W. (1953) 


to adoption agency practice’, in Psycho-analysis and social work, ed. M. 
Heiman (International University Press). Ch. 9, 169-209. 


ground, his personality development and identity formation, the 
placement of older children, the selection of adoptive parents, the 
worker’s view of her own role, the whole agency set-up, the work of 


supervision between placement and legal adoption, and adolescent 
problems of adoptees. 


BrILL, K. (1953) ‘Co-operation betwee 


F : n adoption societies and local 
authorities’, Standing Conference of Societies Registered for Adoption Report, 
21-45, 


Talk on the above subject with reported discussion. 
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Cness, S. (1953) ‘Adopted child grows up’, Child Study, Spring, 6-8, 
36, 37. 

Article in journal for parent education—advocating open discussion 
in relations between an adopted child and his adoptive parents, 
without over-emphasis on possible problems, or under-estimation of 
the meaning of adoption to a child. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic WELFARE, ONTARIO (1953) Report to the 
Minister of the Committee on Child Care and Adoption Services, 32 pp. 
Report of a study to investigate the group of ‘adoptable’ permanent 
wards, and ways and means of preventing their numbers increasing in 
the face of shortage of skilled staff and financial resources. 


PERLMAN, R. and Wiener, J. (1953) ‘Adoption of children 1953. A 
statistical analysis’, Jowa Law Review, 40, 336-49. 

Report on U.S. adoption statistics, based on U.S. Children’s Bureau 
(Adoption of Children) 1951 Statistical Series No. 14—modified to 
show 1953 data. 37 States reported but only 29 supplied substantially 
complete information. These only were used for the analysis of data. 
Information includes State adoption rates; racial differences; relation 
of adoptive parents to child; agency versus independent placements; 


age at adoption; birth status. 


STANDING CONFERENCE OF SOCIETIES REGISTERED FOR ADOPTION 
(1953) Adopting a child. Standing Conference of Societies Registered 
for Adoption, revised 1961, 6 pp. 

A booklet designed to help prospective adopters in determining, a. 
whether they truly wish to adopt; b. how to set about it. It includes a 
list of registered adoption societies in England and Wales. 


Wor.p HEALTH ORGANISATION (1953) Joint U.N./W.H.O. meet- 
ing of experts on the mental health aspects of adoption (Final Report). World 
Health Organisation Technical Report series no. 70, 19 pp. 

Report of procedures and principles of adoption practice as they have 
developed within the structure of western society—based on the 
recognition that the needs of adopted children and other children, 
for conditions which promote normal development of personality, are 
the same, i.e. stable emotional ties with parents from an early age. 
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Aronson, M. D. and Howarp, G. (1954) ‘Evaluating adoptive 
applicants’, Child Welfare, 34, 1-6. 


A psychoanalytically orientated paper suggesting a method for 
evaluating adoptive parents based on a better understanding of the 
dynamics of personality, in order to discern which couples will be able 


to provide love and a good parental image. Two case histories illus- 
trate the areas to be explored. 


Brown, F. G. (1954) ‘Supervision of the child in the adoptive home’, 
Child Welfare, 34, 10-16. 


A challenge to the belief that, if a child is placed carefully by skilled 


workers, agencies should not be further involved. Based on field-work 
experience. 


Costin, L. B. (1954) ‘History-giving interview in adoption pro- 
cedures’, Social Casework, 35, 393-400. 


An examination of the importance of the history-giving interview in 
adoption placement for the whole future ado 
parents and child, with criteri 
importance of what informati 


ptive relationship between 
a for helping the parent to recognise the 
on about the child’s origins and natural 
parents is passed on, when and in what manner. The child must have 


a satisfying image of his natural parents and of his adoptive parents’ 
attitude towards them. 


Duxertte, R. (1954) ‘Some casework implications in adoptive home 
intake procedures’, Child Welfare, 33, 8-9, 15-16. 
A description of the develo 


pment of administrative procedures, in 
a USS. agency, 


designed to meet defined casework goals, 
needs of the children to be placed; economy in time taken 


placement; reduction in the degree of involvement of a non-successful 
applicant. 


namely the 
to achieve a 


GERARD, M., and Duxerre, R. (1954) 


venting separation trauma in child plac 
Orthopsychiatry, 24, 111-27. 


‘Some techniques for pre- 
ement’, American Journal of 


An analysis of the psychological effects of Separation traumata as they 
occur during child placement with a description of transitional 


methods of allowing a child to develop familiarity with his new 
environment before placement. 
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Joy, C. M. (1954) ‘Illegitimate children and their parents—a survey 
of casework for 1952, Moral Welfare, January, 12-18. 

A summary of casework carried out in the dioceses in 1952 in which 
15-1 per cent of the referred cases have given up their children for 
adoption. 


Koutsaat, B. and Jonnson, A. M. (1954) ‘Some suggestions for 
practice in infant adoption’, Social Casework, 35, 91-9. 

Presentation of the theory, based on agency experience and psychiatric 
training, that certain knowledge about natural parents might be 
devastating if revealed to adoptees, and that maturity carries an 
obligation on the part of the agency and the adoptive parents to with- 
hold this. 


Moort, E. E. (1954) ‘Adoption practice in the U.S.A, Child 
Adoption, 11, 11-16. 
The importance of a close, warm and constant figure in the life of a 


child is seen as the principle underlying current changes in U.S. 


adoption practice, as illustrated by early placement combined with 


casework assistance. 


Paton, J. (1954) The adopted break silence. Life History Study Centre, 


Acton, California. 


The author was herself adopted, and reports here the results of an 
aire to seek proof of the extent to which adopted 


children, when adult, search for their natural parents. About half had 
made some effort, most who did so reported a poor relationship with 
the adoptive parents. (Secondary report taken from Isaac, R. J. 


Adopting a child to-day). 


enquiry by questionn 


Winnicorr, D: W. (1954) ‘Two adopted children’, Case Conference, 1. 


4-11. 

An account of the adoption, maturation and socialisation of two 
adopted children, encountered during psychoanalytic practice, 
demonstrating possible problems of emotional development and the 
therapeutic need for parents with insight and staying power to see the 


job through. 
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ARMSTRONG, P. (1955) ‘Adoption in the framework of child care’, 
Standing Conference of Societies Registered for Adoption Report, 61-8. 

A descriptive article of a Children’s Department’s work in the field of 
adoption, illustrated with some case history material. 


Beemer, Lois R. (1955) ‘Supervision after adoptive placement’, 
National Conference of Social Work. F.S.A. Casework Papers, 101-8. 


An American caseworker’s assessment of the need for a supervisory 
period (after placement) as an integral part of adoption casework, 
illustrated with casework material. A couple’s readiness to consider 
mental health aspects does not usually arise until they have mastered 
the early aspects of physical care of the child. 


Davis, R. M. and Bouck, P. (1955) ‘Crucial importance of adoption 
home study’, Child Welfare, 34, 20-21. 


An evaluation of adoptive placements, by analysis of gross failures, 
during a three year period in a Colorado State Public Welfare pro- 


gramme. 25 children, or 4-5 per cent of the total placements, were 
investigated, all except four having been placed between the age of 
2-11 years. Matching, 


presence of siblings, supervision, desirability of 
the child were all areas investigated but findings invariably pointed 
to the calibre of the a 


doptive parents as being most important. Surer 
ways of evaluating adoptive homes are needed. 


Ersov, M. (1955) ‘Does present casework 
of the adopted child within him: 
Social Service Review, 29, 137-47, 


practice foster integration 
self, his family, his community?’ 


biological origins, with their present status. 


Home Orrice (1955) Seventh report on the work of the Children’s Department. 
H.M.S.0. Chapter v, 70-3, 


Figures are given reflecting the effect 
authorities into the adoption field, o 
out of care and being adopted, also a table of the annual figures of 
adoption orders from 1927-53, and the age-grouping of children 
adopted in 1953. [See also p. 179.] 


of the entry of local government 
n the number of children going 
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Hurcuinson, D. (1955) ‘Competence and conscience in homefinding’, 
Social Casework, 36, 365-8. 

A suggested approach for agency caseworkers in evaluating homes 
constructively (from the viewpoint of the applicants), illustrating the 
possible damage of applying an over-rigid conscience to the process, 
which could affect the confidence of even successful applicants and 
be reflected in their handling of the child. 


Raymonp, L. (1955) Adoption and after. Harper and Row, New York, 
216 pp. 

A consideration of the situations adoptive families may face and the 
subtleties of day-to-day adjustment—based on information obtained by 
interviewing parents of older adopted children and experienced case- 
workers. The book is written in non-technical language for adoptive 
parents and is a sharing of insight which should enable parents to 
handle the child in a way that will give him self-confidence. The author 
believes that parents ought to learn all they can about patterns of 


child development. 


s BuREAU (1955) Protecting children in adoption. U.S. 


U.S. CHILDREN’ A 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare). 


Children’s Bureau ( 
Publication 354, 41 pp- 

Report of a Conference of National Organisations to explore all 
possible ways of eliminating black market placements and of pro- 
moting adequate protection for all children placed in adoption. 
Based on a Children’s Bureau report on conditions which tend to 


result in malpractices. 
‘The child’s heritage (from a Catholic point of 


M., ed. A study of adoption practice, (Child Welfare 
vol. 1, 130-3. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 


Bowers, S. (1956) 
view)’, in Schapiro, 
League of America), 
Principles in choosing adoptive homes applied by U.S. Catholic 


adoption agencies are explained. 


Braptey, C. (1956) ‘Mother and child, the first two years’, in 
Schapiro, M., ed. A study of adoption practice. (Child Welfare League of 
America), Vol. 11, 98-107. ‘Available at NB.C.C.C. 

Paper by a Professor of Pediatrics and Psychiatry (US.) to help 
professional workers understand what facts should be studied when an 
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infant’s personality development does not appear to be going well. The 
interaction of mother and child in the first two years is discussed, with 
the influence on development of factors underlying the mother’s 
attitude (e.g. her life experiences) and the child’s responses (mother’s 
handling, together with inherent characteristics in the infant). Under- 
lined is the infant’s need for warm and consistent care by his mother. 


Cuaxertan, C. G. (1956) ‘The religious component in adoption. (A 


Protestant appraisal)’ in Schapiro, M., ed. A study of adoption practice. 
(Child Welfare League of America), Vol. 1, 119-29. 


A philosophical discussion of the value of a religious home as a dynamic 
factor in the development of creative personalities; followed by a review 
of religious provisions in adoption law and of agency practices, where 
the religious component is sometimes ignored or handled carelessly. 


Duxer, A. G. (1956) ‘Jewish attitudes to child adoption’, in Schapiro, 
M., ed. A study of adoption practice. (Child Welfare League of America), 
Vol. 1, 134-49. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 

An evaluation of Judaism in American culture with it wide variations 
in religious conformity and observance, and implications for adoption 


practice. Careful religious and racial matching are desirable as in all 
good adoption casework. 


Mapison, B. (1956) ‘Training for child welfare’, in Schapiro, M., 
ed. A study of adoption practice. (Child Welfare League of America), Vol. 
1u, 164-70. Available at N.B.C.C.C. ? 

A discussion of training in connection with the Adoption Project of 
the Child Welfare League of America; questionnaire had revealed 
that of 270 adoption agencies, employing 1,608 caseworkers, 429 or 


27 percent. were high school or college i 
d ul t 
graduate social work education. oe 


Jossetyn, I. M. (1956) ‘A psychiatrist looks 


M., ed. A study of adoption practice. (Ch 
Vol. u, 9-20. Available at N.B.C.C.C 


: at adoption’, in Schapiro, 
ild Welfare League of America), 
A paper stressing the understanding of mental health which should 
inform adoption placement practices and procedures and the care 
needed in applying these procedures in an individualised way. 
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LITTNER, N. (1956) ‘The natural parents’, in Schapiro, M., ed. A study 
of adoption practice. (Child Welfare League of America), Vol. 1n, 21-3. 
Available at N.B.C.C.C. 

A psychiatrists view of the psychodynamics of natural parents 
with implications for the casework needs of natural mothers, both in 
their own interest and in that of the child. 


Scuaprro, MICHAEL, ed. (1956) A study of adoption practice, Vol. 1. 
Child Welfare League of America, N.Y. 174 pp. Available at 
N.B.C.C.C. 

Selected scientific papers presented at the National Conference on 
Adoption January, 1955-—April 1956 (Also referred to under individual 
authors). 


SPRINGER, H. L. (1956) ‘Sharing responsibility with applicants to 
adopt’, Child Welfare, 35, 9-11. 

A report of the use of group meetings in eliminating unsuitable 
applicants for adoption and interpreting agency policy in selection—by 
asking the applicants themselves to discuss the question of selecting a 
few homes from a large number of applicants. 


Cuitp WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA (1957) Guide for planning and 
operating an adoption resource exchange. Child Welfare League of America, 


pamphlet, mimeographed, 19 pp. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 
A guide to the effective operation and administrative procedures 


developed by an adoption exchange agency in the U.S. to encourage 
the establishment of more exchanges, enabling more children to find 


appropriate homes at the time of their optimum readiness for adoption. 


Jovy, C. and Ster, E. M. (1957) “What happens afterwards: a survey 
of unmarried mothers and their children after three years: 1952- 


1955’, Moral Welfare, January, 12-17. 

A numerical analysis of a sample of 180 mothers of children of the 1952 
diocesan survey who were not adopted. Home background of the 79 
children in care of relatives or single mothers was found unsatisfactory 
third. Home background of married or cohabiting 


for about one- 9 í 
out of 69, 56 still had the children in their 


mothers was not assessed but 
care. 
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Rem, J. H. (1957) ‘Principles, values and assumptions underlying 
adoption practice’, Social Work, 2, 22-30. 

A discussion of the responsibility of society in the work of adoption 
and of the principles and assumptions underlying the practice of the 
agencies which discharge that responsibility. The author outlines 
the historical, psychological and research developments which have 
culminated in the shift in placement practice from finding ‘blue ribbon 
babies’ for childless couples, to the child-centred concept of finding 
families for children, in which they may experience normal develop- 
ment; also discussed are ways of enabling adoptive applicants to deter- 
mine whether adoption is what they really want and whether they 
will be able to meet the needs of the child they adopt. 


Ricumonp, J. B. (1957) ‘Some psychologic considerations in adoption 
practice’, Pediatrics, 20, 377-82. 


Some problems are considered in providing the most favourable 
psychological circumstances for adoption, in the child, his adoptive 
parents, natural parents and in the professional workers concerned, 


with a view to increasing the numbers of adoptions which can be 
arranged. 


Scuracer, J. (1957) ‘After ado 
available at N.B.C.C.C. 


A brief report, based on the observations 
in the Chicago area, who attended a seri 
Association for Family Living, 
meetings and the content of t 
interests of adoptive parents. 


ption’, Children, 4, 137-42. Photocopy 


of a group of adoptive parents 
es of meetings organised by the 
to determine the size of response to the 
he meetings in terms of concerns and 


Soppy, K. (1957) ‘Some later psychological problems of the illegitimate 
child’, Mother and Child, 27, 29-57. Photocopy available at N.B.C.C.C. 
An article written by a doctor for better und 
dealings with illegitimate children, underli 
ability—with special reference to somes 
including adoption. 


erstanding by all who have 
ning their potential vulner- 
pecific environmental situations, 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE oF AMERICA. (1958). Standards for Adoption 
Service, Child Welfare League of America Inc. N.Y., rep. 1962, 
revised 1964. 72 pp. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 
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A collection and statement of standards in adoption practice, formu- 
lated by the Child Welfare League of America, to be reviewed every 
five years. It is based on a careful examination of current practices 
(and the assumptions on which they are based), professional literature, 
administration and the scientific findings of social work and allied 
fields as they bear on child welfare practice. The standards are de- 
signed to be goals for continuous improvement of services to children 
and to point up assumptions that need to be tested or which offer 


clues to research. 


Exuison, M. (1958) The adopted child. Gollancz, 175 pp. Available at 


N.B.C.C.C. 
A popular account of the historical development and social problems 


of adoption in the U.K. 


“H.P. (1958) ‘Preparing to adopt’, Case Conference, 3, 67-9. 

A personal account, by an adoptive mother, of her own and four other 
couples’ experience in U.K. in obtaining an adopted child which, 
examined in the light of their subsequent difficulties in adjustment 
is deemed to have been handled inadequately. The main reason for 


is that the authorities concerned did not try to get to know 


this view 
ccording to their needs, but were satisfied 


the couples and help them a 
with quite perfunctory questioning. 


Public affairs pamphlet 


Lesuan, E. J. (1958) You and your adopted child. 
reprinted 1963, 28 pp. 


No. 274 New York Public Affairs Committee, 
Available at N.B.C.C.C. 

Advice to adoptive parents on child-rearing by a psychologist and 
parent educator, herself an adoptive parent. 


Scuwartz, E. (1958) Cost analysis in child welfare services. U.S. Child- 
: Education and Welfare. 


ren’s Bureau, Department of Health, 


A comparison of adoption and foster homes costs in 1958. 


Tuunen, M. (1958) ‘Ending contact with adoptive parents: the group 
n, M. 


meeting’, Child Welfare, 37, 8-14 

An evaluative description, by an agency worker, of the procedure of 
a group ‘ending interview’, in line with a recommendation of the 
Second Workshop on Adoption, Child Welfare League of America, 


1951. 
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U.S. CHILDREN’S Bureau (1958) Social workers look a adoption. 
(Department of Health) Education and Welfare, Publication 369, 
18 pp. 

A conference report on professional roles, (medical, legal and social), 
in adoption; with the two-fold aim of (i) strengthening weaknesses in 
social work or agency policy which might drive natural and adoptive 
parents to black market sources and (ii) interpreting agency roles and 


responsibilities to the public, and underlining some dangers of inde- 
pendent placements. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS (1959) Adoption of children. 


American Academy of Pediatrics, reprinted 1960, 60 pp. Available at 
N.B.C.C.C. 


A brief review of adoption services and practice in the U.S. directed 
towards the informed public. 


Brown, F, G. (1959) ‘Services to adoptive parents after legal 
adoption’, Child Welfare, 38, 16-22. 


Descriptive account of an agency programme of voluntary group- 
counselling meetings for adoptive parents in later years; seen as a source 
of help to the parents and an enrichment of knowledge in the adoption 
field, by providing the opportunity of informal follow-up. 


FRANKL, A. W. (1959) 
38, 16-20. 


A clinical psychologist sees su: 
aspect of preventive mental 
older children for adoption 
developed methods in han 


‘Work with adoptive parents’, Child Welfare, 


pervision after placement as an important 
hygiene (especially in the placement of 


) and emphasises the need for systematically 
dling this period. 


Goven, D. (1959) ‘Problems of ado. 


ption’, Mother and Child, 30, 110-12. 
Photocopy at N.B.C.C.C, 


Discussion by the Senior Registrar of the Tavistock Clinic of the 
problems of selection of adoptive parents and the ideal age for place- 


ment—directed towards an ‘increasing public and professional 
interest’. 
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Kornitzer, M. (1959) Adoption. Putnam, 176 pp. Available at 
N.B.C.C.C. 

Amended version for adopters of Child Adoption in the Modern World 
(1952) see above, page 144. 


Lemon, E. M. (1959) ‘Rear view mirror—an experience with completed 
adoptions’, The Social Worker, 27, 4-45. 
A survey of requests made to a Toronto agency for services pertaining 
to completed adoptions (including adult adoptees and adoptive 
parents) begun in 1948, illustrated with case material. Aimed at 
improved casework and understanding. 


Mackinnon, F. R. (1959) ‘Adoption clearance in Nova Scotia’, Child 
Care, 13, 99-103. 

A description of the working of the Adoption Clearance Service 
established in 1956 in order to bring together more adoptive parents, 
distance being no object, with children in Nova Scotia awaiting 


suitable homes. 


Macteop, M. A. (1959) Lets talk with adoptive parents. C. R. Gibson, 
Norwalk, Connecticut. 23 pp. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 

ve parents on bringing the child up to accept his 
adoption as a happy matter of fact, by familiarising him with the 
details of his assimilation into the family by means of completing a 
‘memory book’ for and with him. This book also shows how the 
adoption story may be gradually told to the child. 


Advice to adopti 


Rowe, J. (1959) Yours by choice. Mills and Boon. 148 pp. 

doptive parents, covering reasons for wanting 
hildren available, alternatives to adoption, 
d environment, legal requirements, how to 
r it, telling it about adoption, and special 
1 book for anyone considering 


A guide for prospective a! 
to adopt, the type of ¢ 
questions of heredity an 
obtain the child, preparing fo 
problems of adolescence. A practica 
adoption. 


Wurrmore, H. S. (1959) “To my adopted daughter: I wish I hadn’t 
told you’, McCalls, September, 67, 151-3. Photocopy at N.B.C.C.C. 
A magazine article questioning a social prescription. For replies, see 
Kirk, H. D., ‘Guarding the Ramparts’, 1962, p. 161. 
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Cuixp Apoption (1960) ‘Chasing up adopted children’, Child Adoption, 
33, 5-7. 

It is argued that any follow-up of adoption must be done as a 1nost 
carefully planned operation on a national scale to ensure that any 
disruption is in the meaningful interest of research. 


Cottier, C. R. and CAMPBELL, A. (1960) ‘A post-adoption discus- 
sion series’, Social Casework, 41, 192-6. 


A description of a post-adoption discussion series which grew from the 
experience that much pertinent material discussed with adoptive 
parents during placement fell on deaf ears and that the necd for help 
only became evident after the parents had had the actual experience 
of living with the child as he grew older. 


Kornirtzer, M. (c. 1960 undated) A baby is adopted. The Church of 
England Children’s Society. 68 pp. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 
A narrative illustrating the doubts and perplexities of would-be adopters. 


Powers, P. (1960) ‘Adopted children seen in a child guidance clinic’, 
Catholic Charities Review, 4, 10-13. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 
A psychoanalytically orientated article based on child guidance 


experience, with casework policy implications for adoption agencies, 
expecially in the post-adoptive period. 


STANDING CONFERENCE OF Societies 
(c. 1960 undated) 
Catholic Child Prote: 
l p: 

A description, for adoptive parents, of 
to expect when the older child is 
on how to handle them. 


REGISTERED FOR ADOPTION 
Adopting the older child. Northampton Diocesan 
ction and Welfare Society. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 


possible behavioural symptoms 
placed, and reassurance and guidance 


STANDING CONFERENCE OF SOCIETIES REGISTERED For ÅDOPTION 
(c. 1960 undated) What shall we tell our adopted child? Standing Con- 
ference of Societies Registered for Adoption, pamphlet, 2 pp. Available 
at N.B.C.C.C. 
Professional guidance to parents in handlin: 


g the subject of adoption 
with their adopted children, 
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Barry, M. J. (1961) ‘Emotional transactions in the pre-adoptive study’ 
Child Welfare, 40, 1-4. 

Artificially imposed considerations of selection apart, the author con- 
siders how a caseworker may establish the necessary empathy with 
clients to use the pre-adoptive study as a period of preparation for 
parenthood, having ascertained that there are no particular areas of 
conflict which interfere with an applicant’s life to such a degree as to 
limit their capacity to love, respect, and care for an adopted child. 


Erikson, R. E. (1961) ‘Counselling after legal adoption’. Child Welfare, 
40, 21-5. 

A review of 35 adoptive families who had sought counselling and an 
exploration of the particular problems raised by the adoption situation, 
on to which clients can project their troubles. The account is based on 


clinical experiences. 


Frapxin, H. (1961) A study of adoption fees. Child Welfare League of 
America, N.Y., 23 pp. and Appendix, reprinted 1962. Available at 


N.B.C.C.C. 


A review of agency practice in U.S. and examination of the underlying 
principles and reasons for fee charging. 


Home Orrice (1961) Eighth report on the work of the Children’s Depart- 


ment. H.M.S.O. Ch. v1, 75-8. 

Includes a table giving the annual adoption figures from 1954-1960 
(showing adoption was still on the increase), how many of these were 
legitimate or illegitimate in 1959, their age at adoption, and sex, for the 


same year. 


Jacka, A. A. (1961) ‘Towards an adoption code’, Standing Conference 
of Societies Registered for Adoption, Report, 9-12. 
A discussion of agency practices with a view to acceptance of basic 


principles. 


LIVERMORE, J. B. (1961) ‘Some identification problems with adopted 
children’, unpublished, address to the American Orthopsychiatric 
Association. Photocopy at N.B.C.C.C, 
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Further development of a previous paper (see Eiduson and Livermore, 
p. 143) examining the role of adoption in the causation of ‘pathologic 
identifications’ in adopted children seen at a Child Guidance Clinic 
(U.S.). 


Petter, L. E. (1961) ‘About “telling the child” about his adoption’, 
Bulletin of the Philadelphia Association for Psychoanalysis, 11, 145-54. 


Psychoanalytic experience leads the author to believe that early and 
repeated telling of adoption is confusing and destructive and may 


result in impaired oedipal attachment and the feeding of fantasy in a 
child’s mind. 


Rosner, G. (1961) Crisis of self doubt (1960 Boretz Award). Child 
Welfare League of America, N.Y., 23 pp. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 


An evaluative casework report on troubled adolescent girls and their 
adoptive parents. 


Sanpcrunp, G. (1961) ‘Group counselling with adoptive families 
after legal adoption’, Child Welfare, 41, 248-52. 


A descriptive account, illustrated with agency case material, of the 
problems raised by adoptive parents attending routine group counselling 


meetings and the apparent relief gained in a general atmosphere of 
recognition of adoption problems. 


DuxerteE, R. (1962) ‘Discussion of “thoughts regarding etiology of 


psychological difficulties in adopted children” ’, Child Welfare, 41, 
66-71. 


A critical discussion of the practical implications of Toussieng’s (see 
abstract on p. 84) findings for adoption agency practice and a compara- 
tive outline of the areas of exploration for choosing good adoptive 
parents which have evolved from skilled casework practice. The latter 
is based on a small study of six adoptive parents. 


KASTELL, J. (1962) Casework in child care Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
302 pp. (Chapter 11, ‘Adoption’). Available at N.B.C.C.C, 


Chapter 11 outlines the legal framework of adoption and the part 
played by children’s officers in arranging adoptions and acting as 
guardian ad litem. Casework material is used to illustrate some of the 
ambivalent feelings often present in adoptive situations, 


which can 
lead to a breakdown in family relationships, 
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Kirk, H. D. (1962) ‘Guarding the ramparts—reader reactions to a 
magazine article questioning a social work prescription’, The Social 
Worker, Canada, June/July, 31-43. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 

A content analysis of 184 letters to the editor of a woman’s magazine in 
answer to an article ‘To my adopted daughter—I wish I hadn’t told 
you? (see page 157, Whitmore 1959). 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF ASSOCIATED CHILDREN’S Homes (1962) 
Joint memoranda on enquiries and notifications addressed by voluntary 
organisations and adoption societies to local authorities. National 
Council of Associated Children’s Homes; Standing Conference of Societies 
Registered for Adoption; Association of Children’s Officers, pamphlet, 18-20. 
Available at N.B.C.C.C. 

Clarification of procedure and practice on enquiries about prospective 


adoptive homes. 


Parker, R. A. (1962) ‘The basis for research in adoption’. Report of 
The Standing Conference of Societies Registered for Adoption, 13-21. 
research and suggestions on procedure are con- 


sidered in terms of the questions research seeks to answer; the collection 
and analysis of data, the tracing of information and possible disrup- 


tion are among the topics which are considered. 


Problems in adoption 


PELLER, L. E. (1962) ‘Further comments on adoption’, Bulletin of the 


Philadelphia Association for Psychoanalysis, 13, 1-14. 

A psychoanalyst’s contention, based on casework experience, that 
telling a child of his adoption should be postponed to the latency 
period, when his life embraces a wider span of experience and his 
feelings are less intense, and less liable to distortion of fact. 


Arnotri, I. (1963) We adopted it. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 183 pp. 


Available at N.B.C.C.C. 


A personal description of the a 
and settling him into family life. 


uthor’s experience in adopting a child 


Exzison, M. (1963) The deprived child and adoption. Pan, 143 pp. 


Available at N.B.C.C.C. 
An outline of the historical 
followed by a discussion of adopt 


and legal development of adoption, 
jon provision and problems. 
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Goopacrg, I. E. (1963-4) ‘Adoption agencies and their would-be 
clients’, Child Adoption, 43, 17-20. 

An account of the implications for casework of the author’s research 
findings (p. 203) with especial reference to (i) the use of group tech- 
niques to economise on time at intake and to provide relaxed contacts 
in the adoption field for would-be adopters; (ii) the rejection of 


applicants; (iii) the full exploration of problems common to the 
adoption situation. 


Smita, I. E. (1963) Readings in adoption. New York Philoscphical 
Library 532 pp. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 


An introductory textbook on all aspects of adoption. 


U.S. Cuitpren’s Bureau (1963) Child welfare statistics. U.S. Child- 
rens’ Bureau (Department of Health, Education and Welfare), 
Statistical Series 75, 39 pp. Available at N.B.C.C.C. See also U.S. 


Children’s Bureau ‘Facts about Children, adoption in the U.S.’ 
Available at N.B.C.C.C. 


A special section on adoptions is included, with figures for 40 States 
of completed adoptions, relative and non-relative. Figures are broken 
down to analyse agency and independent adoptions, whites, negro, 
relative and non-relative, legitimate and illegitimate. 


ZoBER, E. (1963) ‘A changing emphasis on group meetings as part of 
the adoption process’. Child Welfare, 42, 292-3. 
An evaluation of the group meeting to acquaint applicants with agency 


procedure based on a systematic study of such proceedings during a 
six-month period. 


BERNARD, V. W. (1964) Adoption. Child Welfare League of America, 


pamphlet, reprinted from the Encylopedia of Mental Health, Vol. 1, 
70-108. 


An explanatory review of adoption procedures in the U.S. and of the 
mental health principles underlying adoption practices. 


Brown, F. G. (1964) ‘Reduction in adoptive applicants’. Child Welfare, 
43, 292-303. 


A review of the current situation in the United States with regard to the 
relative proportions of adopted children and applicants for them, 
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diagnosed as a change in ratio, not a reduction of applicants. The 
causes of the increase of adoptable children are examined, and changes 
in agency policy with regard to eligibility and post-adoptive services 
are advocated. 


Frisk, M. (1964) ‘Identity problems and confused conceptions of the 
genetic ego in adopted children during adolescence’, Acta Paedo- 
psychiatrica, 31, 6-12. 

Observations based on a study of 19 ‘foster children’ attending a 
psychiatric clinic for teenagers in Helsingfors. They were balanced and 
talented in general but developed problems in adolescence attributed 
to confusion of identity and genetic ego, which may have caused an 
unfavourable course of development in the family. 


Harcu, J. (1964) ‘Telling children about adoption’, Child Welfare, 43, 
365-6. 

A description of an agency investigation of 11 mothers at a follow-up 
meeting, to discover whether ‘the telling’ was raising problems. 
Anxiety in handling questions in adolescence about being born out of 
wedlock was expressed, but early questions were handled easily, with- 
out forcing information on the child and with acceptance on his part. 


Home Orrice (1964) Report on the work of the Children’s Department. 


H.M.S.O. Chapter 1, 12-16 

Government Report with table showing an annual rise in adoption 
order figures from 1959-1962, broken down in 1962 into legitimacy, age 
and sex groupings. Figures analysing the effects of Provisional Orders 
under Section 53 of the Adoption Act 1958, concerning the removal of 


children from Great Britain for adoption overseas, are included, by age, 


sex, legitimacy and whether or not either adopter was the parent of the 


child. 


Krenwortuy-Woop, R. (1964) ‘Meeting the mother’, Child Care, 


October, 146-8. 

A mother of two adopted children discusses, in the light of her own 
experiences, the pros and cons of meeting the natural mother, which 
she personally had found a useful experience and one which reassured 


the natural mother. 
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McWurnnt, A. (1964) ‘Adoption work of a Scottish Society’, Child 
Adoption, 45, 9-25. 

A descriptive account of the guiding factors in the adoption work 
of a Scottish Society, related to research findings. To secure the 
ultimate welfare of each child, objective assessment must be made of 
each couple, with minimal application of preconceived rules. This is 
best done by a team-work approach with expert advice from inter- 
related fields. The author also considers the extent of legal provision 
against malplacement of children and the legal restriction for adoptees 
on information about their biological parents. 


Orns, C. B. (1964) ‘Services for adoptecs and their parents after legal 
adoption’, Child Welfare, 44, 321-6. 

An examination of the needs for post-adoptive services and of the 
difficulty of adoptive parents in accepting the function of such a service 


as one of ‘helping successful family integration’, rather than a ‘pro- 
bationary function’. 


Sans, H. J. (1964) ‘Genealogical bewilderment in children with sub- 


stitute parents’, Brit. J. Med. Psychology, 37, 133-41. Offprint available 
at N.B.C.C.C. 


A descriptive presentation of the psychodynamics of ‘genealogical 
bewilderment’ (i.e. confused identity) in relation to the self-image and 


oedipus conflict, based on observations of children receiving treatment 
in a Child Guidance Clinic. 


SCHOENBERG, C. (1964) ‘Adoption: the created family’, The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 355, 69-74. Available 
at N.B.C.C.C. 

An assessment of the value of adoption as a solution advantageous to 
dependent children with inadequate homes, unmarried mothers and 
childless families, and as a social investment preventing the recurrence 
in children of the emotional maladjustments of disturbed parents. 
Areas of practice requiring development are defined. 


U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU, Division of Research (1964) 
problems of adopted children’, Child Welfare, 43, 137-9. 


An article pointing out that reports of psychiatric clinics cannot be 


‘Psychiatric 
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relied on for accurate statistics on the relative frequency of emotional 
problems of adopted children in the total population. Two reasons are 
mentioned (i) self-selective factors in agency case-loads may be dis- 
torting their significance; (ii) there has been a lack of reliable informa- 
tion given on the proportion of the adoptees in the general population 
(U.S.). 

The Bureau ‘roughly estimates’ one per cent of the general population 
are unrelated adoptees and a similar proportion are related adoptees. 


Borcatta, E. F. and FansueEL, D. (1965) Behavioural characteristics of 
children known to psychiatric outpatient clinics. Child Welfare League of 


America, monograph, 40 p. (For abstract see p. 91.) 


Table 7, p. 32, gives percentages of unrelated adopted children in 
agency case-loads of five studies made of adopted children treated for 
emotional disorders; Schecter, Toussieng, Sweeny et al., Goodman et al. 


and Schecter et al. 


Curtp Apoption (1965) ‘Local authority adoptions and comparison 
of percentages of adopted and illegitimates received into care 1959- 
1963’, Child Adoption, 47, p- 55. 

1962—89 Local Authorities were adoption agencies. 

1963—97 ,„ » » » » 

(Third party adoptions in these areas tended to decline). 

Children in care—1959-1963 

Adopted: 2-9, 3-0, 3-4, 3-3 and 3:5. 

Illegitimates whose mother was unable to provide a home: 3-3, 3-4, 
3-8, 3-8 and 4-4. 


Howe ts, J. G. ed. (1965) Modern perspectives in child psychiatry. Oliver 
and Boyd, 586 pp. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 

Adoption is discussed in many different contexts in this book, Chapter 
XVIII in particular (“The Psychiatric Aspects of Adoption’, by Dr. H. 
Lewis), contains a discussion of the legal and social aspects, the various 
psychological problems which may arise before placement, during the 
probationary period and after legal adoption. 


Isaac, R. J. (1965) Adopting a child to-day. Harper and Row, New 
York, 289 pp. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 
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A critical examination, (by an adoptive parent and based on collected 
experiences of adopters and agencies as well as a study of the literature), 
of the methods of adoption available today in the U.S., of the situation 
of the unmarried mother, of hard-to-place children and the fate of 
foster care for the unadopted. Problems of adoptive child rearing and 
new trends in adoption are also considered. A book for the professional 
and lay public. 


Moore, J. (1965-66) ‘Dr Barnardo’s Homes—the work of the adoption 
department’, Child Adoption, 48, 25-7. 


A description of placement principles and casework services in the 
adoption work of the society. It fulfills a particular function by reason 
of the fact that it has beds available for infants who, because of medical 
or legal queries, cannot be placed as early as six weeks of age. Close 


co-operation is maintained between the adoption and the medical 
department of the Society. 


Nicnotson, C. (1965) 1. ‘Learning to be a mother’, 2. ‘The third 


party’, Midwife and Health Visitor, 1, 182-3 and 236-7. Available at 
N.B.C.C.C. 


An adoptive mother writes of the value of her experience, in handling 
small babies, gained in a residential nursery, prior to the arrival of her 
adopted child. The second article describes her own ‘third-party 


adoption’ and the advantages of such an arrangement when carefully 
carried through. 


Repwoop, J. (1965) Telling about adoption. Standing Conference of 
Societies Registered for Adoption, pamphlet, 3 pp- 

An account by an adoptive mother of how ‘the telling’ was achieved, 
illustrating that questioning is likely to recur at each stage of a child’s 


development, thus emphasising the importance of a good relationship 
in this area. 


STANDING CONFERENCE OF SOCIETIES REGISTERED FOR ADOPTION 
(1965) If you are adopted. Pamphlet, 3 pp. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 
A letter designed to help adolescents (and adoptive parents) to face 


the idea of possible illegitimacy without loss of confidence in them- 
selves, their adoptive situation or their biological parents, at the same 
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time emphasising that sexuality used with thought and care will not 
give rise to such problems. 


(b) Age at placement 

Harca, J. (1948) ‘Two early adoption placements’, Social Casework, 
29, 100-6. 

Early placement seen as the closest approximation to the natural family 
relationship. An examination in detail of criteria which should govern 
such placements, illustrated by two full case histories. 


Marsh, R. (1949) ‘Psychologist can help in planning for baby’s 
adoption’, The Child, 14, 68-71. Offprint at N.B.C.C.C. 

An evaluative statement of the psychologist’s importance to good early 
placement planning for adoption and of the need to extend the service. 
The methods for testing are briefly described, together with the use 
of supplementary material from social history and background, and 
the skill of assessing infant personality. The developmental advantages 
of early placement are stressed. 


FAIRWEATHER, M. E. (1951) ‘Ifa baby is to be adopted, how early 
should we place him in his new home ?? The Child, 16, 40-3. 
Condensed from a paper given at 76th Annual Meeting of the National 
Conference of Social Work—a plea for early placement, based on 
psychiatric teachings about the importance of early environment. 


Costin, L. B. (1953) ‘Implications of psychological testing for 
adoptive placements’, Social Casework, 34, 68-72. 

A discussion of the structure of infant tests and review of psychological 
findings as to their limit in predicting. Tests have a place in gaining an 
increased understanding of the observations made on infants available 
for adoption, but the author warns against using them as a prediction 
of a baby’s future intellectual level. 


Dick, K. (1955) “Toward earlier placement for adoption’, Social 
Casework, 36, 22-6. 

The author reports on studies made by his agency to assess the varying 
importance of the different tests and reports on children prior to place- 


ment and concludes that they support the practice of placement at 


as early an age as is consistent with the facts of each individual case. 


L 
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Frapkin, H. and Krucman, D. (1956) ‘Program of adoptive place- 
ments for infants under three months’, American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 26, 577-93. 

An evaluation of the working out of an early placement programme— 
based on a definite criteria and carried out by a New York agency— 
based on follow-up at one year old. The aim of the programme was 
to minimise the number of shifts for the child before adoption and to 


promote ‘greater togetherness’ in the family and reduce adoptive 
parent tension. 


Ricumonp, J. B. (1956) ‘Criteria for predictability’, in Schapiro, M., 
ed. A study of adoption practice. (Child Welfare League of America), Vol. 
u, 95-8; also Child Welfare, 35, 7-9. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 

A pediatrician outlines the areas he can and cannot assess when 
examining newborn infants for adoption—including his responsibility 
for consulting a geneticist, if desirable. The need for more direct 


evidence on the effects of separation from the mother-figure is 
emphasised. 


Yanexian, V. (1956) ‘Teamwork in developing criteria for predict- 
ability’, in Schapiro, M., ed. A study of adoption practice. (Child Welfare 
League of America), Vol. 1, 156-60. 

A description of the part of an adoption caseworker in combining the 
predictive skills of allied professions to evaluate the total child, and 
predict a suitable home for him—combined with a plea for research 


into the success or otherwise of placements, from the child’s point of 
view. 


Reman, M. G. (1958) ‘Considerations about mental deficiency in 


planning for adoption’, American Fournal of Mental Deficiency, 63, 469-72. 
The pitfalls of prediction by psychologists having been accepted by 
adoption agencies, practice now centres more on early placement to 
promote family cohesion: the author feels that the psychologist’s tools 
must be developed to prevent the placement of mentally defective 
babies which could wreck the emotional stability of families. 


Kunopin, M. L. and Sporrsman, L. M. (1959) ʻA child guidance 
center’s role in evaluation and placement of infants in adoption’, 
Mental Hygiene, 43, 244-52. 
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Description of the prophylactic function of a child guidance centre 
(U.S.) in adoption agency work in evaluating the child in the fifth week 
of life and re-evaluating between 12-16 months, together with parents 
and siblings, enabling (i) good early placement; (ii) identification of 
atypical infants; (iii) support of agency worker in her placement role; 
(iv) support of adoptive parents and further casework if necessary. 
1.Q. tests compared with those of other children suggest a significant 
contribution is being made to the mental health of adopted children by 


this method. 


Latimer, R. (1959) ‘A new hypothesis in infant adoption placement’, 
Mental Hygiene, 43, 21-32. 

A statement of an agency’s working hypothesis ‘that the limitations of 
heredity are essentially limitations only to the degree that they are not 
overcome by appropriate emotional intellectual and social stimulation 
and satisfaction’—based on the research findings of Skodak and Skeels, 


Iowa studies—documented by case material. 


Burxinsuaw, J. (1962) “The best age for adoption’, Developmental 
Medicine and Child Neurology, 4, 548-9. 

A brief review of the needs of the child, adoptive parents and natural 
mother in respect of the age at which a child is taken for adoption, and 
discussion of the fate of ‘adoption rejects’—institution or foster care? 


OPPENHEIMER, S. and Kesser, J. W. (1963) ‘Mental testing of 
children under three years’, Pediatrics, 31, 865-75. 

There is a paragraph (p. 870) on the use of psychological examinations 
in adoptive placement. The author states that reports of longitudinal 
research make it clear that, in ‘normality’, a single intelligence test even 
up to three years cannot be used to predict lates intelligence and the 
practice should not be countenanced by paediatricians for ‘matching 


adopted children. 


Krugman, D. C. (1964) ‘The psychologist in an adoption agency’, 
Child Welfare, 43, 241-5. ae 

AUS psychologist’s account of how assistance can be given in 
achieving adequate individual adoptive placement—not by isolated 
tests but by forming and interpreting a programme of systematic 


observation of a child and its needs. 
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(c) Hard-to-place children (for ethnical and other reasons) 


Wires, E. M. (1949) ‘Placement for adoption—a total separation?” 
Social Casework, 30, 283-8. 


An illustration, for casework experience in adoptive placement of older 
children, of the way in which acceptance of the principle that separation 
should not at first be total but that the previous placement be inte- 


grated with the new home will reduce the trauma of transition for the 
child. 


Youn, L. (1950) ‘Placement from the child’s viewpoint’, Social Case- 
work, 31, 250-5. 

An examination of the emotional experiences of an older child on 
leaving permanently his accepted environment, no matter how 
rejecting and unsatisfactory it may have been, and the necessity for a 


full understanding and exploration of these experiences by all concerned 
in the placement process. 


Harunan, H. W. (1952) ‘Adoption for older children’, Social Case- 
work, 33, 277-82. 


A description of the needs of older children for adoptive homes, and 


some techniques used in placing them—illustrated with casework 
material. 


Lewis, H. (1953) ‘Difficult placements’, Standing Conference of Societies 
Registered for Adoption Report, 95-111. 


‘Boarding out—with a view to adoption’ is advocated as a transitional 
phase in the attempt to place older and handicapped children per- 
manently: the placement should not be entered into irrevocably (at 
first) or with undue haste, but the home must be chosen with all the 
care usual to selecting a permanent adoptive home. Issues involved in 
this type of placement are discussed and illustrated with casework 
material, and the research evidence is quoted which may increase our 
confidence in placing children in good adoptive homes even though 
their social background is poor. 


Raynor, L. (1953) ‘Extending adoption o 


pportunities for Negro 
children’, Child Welfare, 32, 3-7. 


A description of the recruitment and formation of citizen groups to aid 
publicity in finding homes for Negro children in New York City. 
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Tart, R. (1953) ‘Adoptive families for unadoptable children’, Child 
Welfare, 32, 5-9. 

Casework experience is used to illustrate that some adoptive applicants 
are willing to adopt children with special needs and that this oppor- 
tunity should be offered to them. 


Weeks, N. B. (1953) Adoption for school age children in institutions. Child 
Welfare League of America, N.Y., 10 pp. 

Describes the co-operation of an adoption agency with the Duke 
Endowment Trust Homes in placing older orphans suitable for 
adoption. 


Heatu, W. A. (1955) ‘Mass communication methods in recruiting 
minority group adoptive homes’, Journal of the American Public Welfare 
Association, 13, 100-14. 

A description of mass media methods of recruitment in a Los Angeles 
Public Agency for minority group adoptive homes, and evaluation of 
the results. Lack of a steady flow of applicants hinders the agency 
service, and delays adoption, thus increasing the chances of a child 
never achieving adoption or failing to make a good adoptive adjust- 
ment. More leniency in requirements from adoptive applicants was 
exercised and ‘love emphasised more than riches’ yet high standards 
were maintained in seeking a new environment for a child in which he 


could make a good adjustment. 


Bravan, P. W. (1956) “The adoption of retarded children’, Child 
Welfare, 35, 20-2. 

A USS. doctor serving on a Committee of New York adoption agencies, 
pleads for the inclusion of mildly or moderately retarded children in 
adoption programmes on the ground that these children in their own 


way are responsive to their surroundings and will benefit by home life. 


Frankin, H. (1956) ‘Criteria for the selection of older children for 
adoption’, Journal of Jewish Communal Service, 33, 174-9. 

A consideration of the emotional implications of adoption for older 
children related to personality, past history, etc. and of the difficulties 
of management they may present to adopting parents; set against the 
uselessness of hurried placement, and expense of continued foster care, 
careful adoptive placement, with supervision, is worthwhile. 
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SHAPIRO, H. L. (1956) ‘Anthropology and adoption practice’, in 
Schapiro, M., ed. A Study of Adoption Practice, (Child Welfare League 
of America), Vol. 11, 21-34. 

An examination of the ethical problem for adoption agencies raised by 
the unchangeable genetic factor of physical racial characteristics, in 


a cultural setting where specific personality and psychological traits 
are attributed to certain races as clichés. 


Swan, C. J. (1956) ‘Adoption exchange in New York State’, Child 
Welfare, 35, 22-5. 

A description of an Exchange Service to bring together children 
difficult to place, or place locally, and adoptive homes willing to take 
such children, through co-operation of agencies in carrying out the 
necessary casework and providing information. In 1955, 63 children 


who might never have been placed for adoption found homes through 
this service. f 


LEATHERMAN, A. (1957) ‘Placing the older child in adoption’, 
Children, 4, 107-12. 


A description of a set of principles built on the experience of the Texan 


State Department of Child Welfare, to guide the work of placing the 
older child. 


Perry, M. (1958) ‘An experiment in recruitment 


t of Negro adoptive 
parents’, Social Casework, 39, 292-7. 


A descriptive account of the value of the agency-planned discussion 
groups among successful Negro adoptive parents, in stimulating greater 
interest among potential adoptive parents, 


Perriss, S. T. (1958) ‘Effect of adoption of foreign children on U.S. 
adoption standards and practices’, Child Welfare, 37, 27-32. 


A description of the volume and nature of foreign adoptions in the U.S. 
—some abuses and strengths of the practice, with implications for the 
development of greater flexibility in criteria for adoptive homes in 


U.S. adoption practice, especially in finding more homes for hard-to- 
place children. 
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Bett, V. (1959) ‘Special considerations in adoption of the older child’, 
Social Casework, 40, 327-34. 

An evaluation of the special qualities needed in parents adopting 
older children and of the practice of encouraging both parties to 
retain, consciously and unconsciously, links with the past, when making 
future adaptations. 


Brown, F. G. (1959) Adoption of children with special needs; older children 
of minority groups, children with physical and emotional handicaps. Child Wel- 
fare League of America, New York, 112 pp. 

An account of the extension of placements by a New York City agency, 
beyond that of bright and attractive babies to difficult placements, 
demonstrating the conviction that a special body of knowledge can be 
built up to increase skill and understanding in handling such place- 


ments, 


Duxerre, R. and Tuompson, G. (1959) Adoptive resources for Negro 
children. Child Welfare League of America, New York, 35 pp. 

(i) A description of the Negro Adoption Project in Chicago for 
increasing recruitment. Aims were to stimulate discontent in the Negro 
community about the Negro adoption situation, to diagnose the fears 
and suspicions about adoption peculiar to this cultural group, to 
launch a recruitment programme based on this knowledge, with a 
central information and referral service, and, through agency 
consultation, to promote more flexible requirements, without under- 
valuing the child’s needs and applicants’ capacity for parenthood. 
(ii) A description of an agency’s work with Negro applicants reporting 
differences between them and white applicants and modifications of 
procedures to handle this—with important implications for casework 
with white applicants, should they become fewer in proportion to the 
number of children to be adopted. 

(iii) Implications for the extension of such programmes outside the 


racial field to other special groups. 


Hawkins, M. (1960) ‘Negro adoptions—challenge accepted’, Child 


Welfare, 39, 22-7. 
An agency supervisor in the U.S. (Indiana) describes the formation of 


citizen’s committees of Negroes and the techniques they used in 
recruiting applications and stimulating interest in adoption—thus 
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increasing the proportion of placements. A warm loving home was the 
main criterion, other standards being relaxed according to the assess- 
ment of the parents’ capacity to deal with problems arising. 


Jenkins, A. (1961) ‘Some evaluative factors in the selection of adoptive 
homes for Indian children’, Child Welfare, 40, 16-20. 


A descriptive and evaluative account of the characteristics an agency 
looks for in the prospective adoptive parents of Indian children. 
Qualities needed are full security in their marriage relationships, less 
conformity, more acceptance of differences to the extent of valuing 
them, and ability to recognise and handle the additional problems a 
racially different child will face in growing up. Agency responsibility 
to the Indian child and his adoptive parents should not end with 
selection, but continue with group meetings and counselling if required. 


Kirk, H. D. (1962) ‘Impediments to child adoption among Negroes: 
some theoretical considerations’, Bulletin on Family Development. 
University of Kansas City, Winter, 1962. 


An analysis of apparent Negro reluctance to turn to adoption. 


Manning, S. W. (1964) ‘The changing Negro family: implications for 
the adoption of children’, Child Welfare, 43, 480-5. 


Practical implications of the shortage of Negro adoptive homes, based 
on the findings of a study by Deasy and Quin, 1962 (Abstract p. 113) 


MUHLBERGER, E. V. (1964) ‘Helping older children to participate in 
adoptive placement’, Child Welfare, 43, 539-44, 


Casework description of two pre-school children, 


Herzoe, E. and Bernsretn, R. ( 
Children, Vol. 12, p. 14-18. 


A reappraisal of the assumption that Negro couples in a position to 
adopt are less ready to do so than white couples in similar circumstances. 
Based on a review of research and field work undertaken by the Divi- 
sion of Research. U.S, Children’s Bureau, 


1965) ‘Why so few Negro adoptions’. 
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(d) International adoptions 


INTERNATIONAL CHILD WELFARE Review (1949, 1950) ‘Adoption 
as in international problem’, International Child Welfare Review, 1949, 
3, 235-64; 1950, 4, 188-94. 

(i) An editorial summary of the changing conception of adoption in 
Western Europe and America from that of providing a child for a 
family, to that of securing a proper home life for a deprived child. 
(ii) Ensuing articles in both volumes indicate the position in repre- 
sentative countries. A summary of findings and guiding principles is 


presented (4, 193). 


UNITED Nations. DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AFFAIRS (1953) ‘Study 
on adoption of children’, United Nations IV, 19, 104 pp. 


A study of adoption practice and procedure, complimentary to the 
U.N. Analysis of Adoption Laws (1956) and to the W.H.O. report 
on the Mental Health Aspects of Adoption (1953): it is designed 
to cover countries with different legal systems and differing social and 


and cultural patterns in: , 
Europe, (Denmark, France, Greece, Poland, Switzerland, U.K. and 


N. Ireland, U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia). f 
North America, Canada and U.S.A.—selected states and provinces. 
Latin America, Argentine, Bolivia; Guatemala, Peru and Uruguay. 
The study was carried out by means of a questionnaire prepared by 
the International Union of Child Welfare and the aspect primarily 
studied is the concept of adoption as a means of providing a new family 
for a child deprived of normal home life. East and Far Eastern countries 
are not covered, as the pattern of family life gives adoption there a 


different form. 


Worp HEALTH ORGANISATION (1953) Joint U.N.|W.H.O. meeting 


of experts on the mental health aspects of adoption (final report). World Health 
Organisation technical report series no. 70, 19 pp. 


See Policy and Practice (a) above, p. 147. 


Dopps, D. (1957) ‘Some international aspects of adoption’, Report of 


Standing Conference of Societies Registered for Adoption, 23-9. 


Descriptive article of practice and adjustments in individual cases. 


ao 
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RATHBUN, C. et al. (1958) ‘The restitutive process in children follow- 
ing radical separation from family and culture’, American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 28, 408-15. 

Observations on 38 children brought to the U.S. under the Inter- 
country Adoption Program, to assess the effects of early deprivation and 
the beginnings of the restitutive process, appear to challenge research 
findings that ‘good mothering is almost useless if delayed after the age 
of 2} years’, and promise far better results than expected. 


YANEKIAN, V. (1958) ‘Inter-country adoptions’, Child Welfare, 37, 
25-7. 

Although the children of inter-country adoption arrangements will 
have special needs in the same way that older, handicapped or culturally 
different children for adoption have, their basic need is those human 
qualities in the prospective parents which are conducive to the forma- 
tion ofsound relationships: other qualifications for adoptive parenthood 
should be seen in this light and flexibility of standards may be needed. 


Accord (1962) ‘International incident’, Accord, Summer, 14-5. 
Available at N.B.C.C.C. 


Description of an incident demonstrating the ‘rightness’ of international 
adoption in certain circumstances—ethnical and cultural. 
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3. Legal, medical and genetic aspects 


(including Government Reports recommending legislation). 


Home OFFICE (1946) Report of the Care of Children Committee. H.M.S.O. 


195 pp. 
The Curtis Report, whose recommendations were embodied in The 


Children Act 1948. 


U.S. Cuttpren’s Bureau (1949) Essentials of adoption law and pro- 
cedure. United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 


Publication no. 331. 
A survey of the principles of adoption and the objectives of good 


adoption law. 
YALE Law JOURNAL (1950) ‘Moppets on the market’, Yale Law 
Journal, 59, March, 715-36. 


An examination for legal purposes, 

adoption agencies in the U.S. in ord 

to the laws which regulate independen 

to which these laws already reflect practice is also examined, to- 
‘ket practices. Whilst 


gether with the prevalence of black and grey mar : 
legal requirements may improve the position, it is emphasised that the 


cure lies in better casework, financial and medical services to unmarried 
mothers, fee charging (to provide better agency services) and more 


flexible standards in accepting babies for adoption. The article is based 
on replies to a questionnaire circulated to State Welfare departments 


(35 replies). 


into the practices and procedures of 
er to extend their application 
t placements. The extent 


‘Problems of placement of children 
nitary Institute, 7% 343-56. 

for public health officers, of the 
bearing in mind what the 
o the child in the future. 


BRILL, K. and Torri, A. (1951) 
for adoption’, Journal of the Royal Sa 
d workers, 
Jacement, 
may mean t 


An interpretation, by fiel 
desirability of early adoption p 
alternative solution to adoption 
en and their parents. Chapter 


iti hildr 
itimate cht 1 Mother a 4 her Child, 


JEGER, L. M. (1951) Zilegi : 
he Unmarrie 


National Council for t 
‘urwen Pri é a eee 
n Press, 70 pp d legal aspects of illegitimacy, 


A practical guide to the social an a 
process of adoption. 


including a chapter on the 
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Mutter, C. H. (1951) ‘The lawyer’s place in adoption’, Tennessee Law 
Review, 21, 630-40. 


A consideration of a lawyer’s responsibilities and of the social signifi- 
cance of creating a legal family. The author has a strong belief that next 
to birth, adoption is the most important single transition in the child’s 
life. 


Mepicat Women’s FEDERATION (1952) ‘Symposium on adoption’, 
Journal of the Medical Women’s Federation, 7, 15. 


Articles to acquaint the medical profession with the law, administration, 
social aspects and consequences of adoption. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH (1953) Memoran- 
dum on adoption for Home Office Adoption of Children Committee. National 
Association for Mental Health, Mimeograph 6 pp. 
Recommendations for legislation, based on an exposition of mental 
health issues in adoption practices and procedures, 


PENROSE, L. S. (1953 
Standing Conference of So 
of W.H.O., 417-22. 


Lecture by Galton Professor of Eugenics, 
Description of heredity as it is known to a 
and mental character, related to adoptio 


) ‘Heredity as it concerns adoption’, Report of 
cieties Registered for Adoption, 73-94, and Bulletin 


University College, London. 
ffect biological characteristics 
n practices, 


Home Orrice AnD Scorrisn Home 
the Departmental Committee on the adoption 
Hurst. H.M.S.O., reprinted 1958, 88 pp. 


Recommendations for changes in adoption legislation which preceded 
the Adoption Act of 1958 (Children Bill, Part 1) 


DEPARTMENT (1954) Report of 
of children. Chairman, Sir Gerald 


Leavy, D. ( 
68 pp. 
A digest of United States’ laws of ado 


with charts giving specific details o 
Intended mainly for the guidance of 


1954) Law of adoption. Oceana Publications, New York, 


ption in non-technical language, 
f requirements in the 52 states. 
lay readers and agencies. 
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MARTIRE, J. G. and McCanp ess, B. R. (1954-55) ‘Psychological 
aspects of the adoption process’, Jowa Law Review, 40, 350-63. 

The psychological needs of the child are outlined and special reference 
is made to some factors which the authors feel should be judicially 
considered such as the motivations of adoptive parents. 


Asuiey, A. (1955) Illegitimate children and their parents in Scotland 
(Chapter vi, Adoption). Scottish Council for the Unmarried 


Mother and her Child, 60 pp. 
A practical guide to the social and legal aspects of illegitimacy in 
Scotland, with a chapter on adoption procedure. 


Cooper, Curistine (1955) “The illegitimate child’, The Practitioner, 


174, 488-93. 

A review (for medical practitioners) 
based on Spence’s research findings of 1 
upon Tyne’, together with an accoun 
emphasis on the skill required in adoption practice. 
the prevention of illegitimacy are included. 


of the fate of illegitimate children, 
954, ‘1,000 families in Newcastle 
t of adoption procedures and 
Considerations for 


Gratzer, H. T. (1955) ‘Adoption and delinquency’, Nervous Child TI, 


1955, 52-6. Photocopy at N.B.C.C.C. 

An account of a detailed case study of an adopted child, a potential 
delinquent of 12 years old, indicating that a bad adoptive adjustment 
may be among the causes of delinquency. A brief review of literature 
on the relationship between delinquency and adoption is included. 


Home Orrice (1955) Seventh report on the work of the Children’s Depart- 


ment. H.M.S.0. Chapter v, 70-3. 
A review of legal developments in adoption up to the appointment of 
the Hurst Committee and including its main recommendations. [See 


also p. 150.] 


Kornitzer, M. (1955) ‘Improving adoption law’, Case Conference, 1, 


18-22. 
A critical analysis of the recommendations of the Hurst Report, 1954. 
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Cuitp Apoption (1956) “The hearing of adoption applications’, 
Child Adoption, 18, 15-20. 

A discussion on a legal point raised in “The Justice of the Peace’ as to 
the proper handling of confidential information obtained by a guardian- 
ad-litem but ‘inadmissible’ as evidence. The author’s suggestion that 
a verbal report must always be given in the applicant’s presence (which 
may be challenged, and the guardian-ad-litem would then be obliged to 
support on oath with witnesses) is considered by adoption experts as 
not suitable to adoption procedure, and devised only for the protection 
of defendants; it is likely to hamper good placement practice. 


Cook, R. G. (1956) ‘Genetics and adoption practices’, in Schapiro, 
M., ed. A study of adoption practice. (Child Welfare League of America), 
Vol. 1, 59-65. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 


A paper emphasising the importance of skilled genetic advice in 
adoption practice both in matching a child’s potential to his adopted 


environment and in giving of advice on the transmission of genetic 
defects. 


Dosson, C. L. (1956) ‘Illnesses of the mother’, in Schapiro, M., ed. 
A study of adoption practice. (Child Welfare League of America), Vol. 11, 
108-12. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 


A review of illnesses and the way in which they may affect a developing 
child when contracted by a mother in her pregnancy. 


Etson, A. (1956) ‘The legal profession’s responsibility in adoption’, 
in Schapiro, M., ed. A study of adoption practice. (Child Welfare League 
of America), Vol. 1, 151-5. 

An assessment by a lawyer of the limitations and responsibilities of his 
profession in the matter of adoption practice. He sees his duty as 
encouraging clients to rely on recognised child placement agencies, 


though he has to function as a lawyer in third party placements when 
required. 


Frank, R. (1956) ‘What the adoption worker should know about in- 
fertility’, in Schapiro, M., ed. A study of adoption practice. (Child Welfare 


League of America), Vol. 1, 113-18, Available at N.B.C.C.C, Also 
Child Welfare, 35, February, 1-5, 
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A medical description of what is comprised in a thorough examination 
for infertility, for the better understanding of adoption workers; 
couples should not be deprived of the possibility of natural parenthood 
because they have been subjected to an incompetent fertility examina- 
tion. 


GRANGER, I. H. and Scuaprro, M. (1956) ‘Adoption of children’, 
Medico-Legal Journal, Cambridge, 24, 43-53. 

Papers read to the Medico-Legal Society, outlining current criticisms 
in practice and procedure, following the publication of the White Paper 
of the Hurst Committee. 


Kare itz, S. (1956) ‘Paediatrics and adoption’, in Schapiro, M., 
ed. A study of adoption practice. (Child Welfare League of America), Vol. 
u, 88-94, Available at N.B.C.C.C. 

A paediatrician’s recommendations for medical services in connection 
with adoption, (a) in respect of examining a new-born infant and 
(b) continuing medical supervision. He stresses that accurate prediction 
of the future physical and mental growth of a new-born infant is 
impossible, although gross defects can be detected, together with 
genetic risks. In a ten year period, 5:8 per cent of babies accepted for 
adoption by the Louise Wise Services, New York, developed congenital 
defects which might have become apparent in the next three months. 


“The child’s heritage’, in Schapiro, M., ed. A study 


Reep, S. C. (1956) ee 
ol. 1, b 


of adoption practice. (Child Welfare League of America), 


Available at N.B.C.C.C. 
A review of some of the dilemmas of a child’s heredity which could 


affect successful adoption placement—as met with at the Dwight 


Institute for Human Genetics, U.S.A. (Minneapolis). 


Stern, C. (1956) ‘Hereditary factors affecting adoption’, in Schapiro, 
M., ed. A study of adoption practice. (Child Welfare League of America), 
Vol. 1m, 47-59. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 


A review of the workings of genetics, 
information about the relatives of a child is available), 


genetic conclusions in adoption practice. 


their interpretation (where 
and the value of 
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UNITED Nations. DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AFFAIRS (1956) Com- 
parative analysis of adoption laws. United Nations Pamphlet, New York, 
28 pp. 

A report to supplement the U.N. Study of Adoption of Children 1953 
(see Section 2, Practices and Procedures (d) p. 175). No attempt is made 


to evaluate the effect of the different legal systems in achieving the 
desired purposes of adoption. 


Lewis, H., RENDEL, O. and Leys, D. G. (1957) ‘Medical certificates 
their form and value’, Report of Standing Conference of Societies Registered for 
Adoption, 4-12. 

The views of medical practitioners on the procedures and forms of 
medical certificates on adopters and adoptees, and the purposes such 
examinations should try to fulfil. The article is followed by discussion 
and includes draft certificates for consideration by the conference. 


Pouter, J. W. (1957) ‘Adoption and law’, Paediatrics, 20, 372-6. 


An analysis of the purposes adoption law should achieve and a dis- 
cussion of legal differences between agency and independent adoptions 


in the U.S.; the manner in which legal provisions control the practices 
of private placement is also considered. 


Brack, J. A. and Sronr, F. H. (1958) 


“Medical aspects of adoption’, 
The Lancet, 11, 1272-5, 


Suggestions for improving the medical aspects of adoption procedure in 
Great Britain in order to provide a fuller knowledge of a child’s likely 
development, for the adoptive parents, and of the adoptive parents’ 


health, to ensure that they will not endanger the child’s physical health 
and mental adjustment. 


Don, G. G. (1958) ‘Background to adoption’, The Magistrate, April, 
43-4, 


A barrister’s assessment of the main recommendations of the Hurst 
Committee’s Report, with a brief account of th 


€ historical development 
of adoption law in the U.K. 


MeNicuotas, J. A. (1958) 


‘Adoptions: happiness or tragedy’, Hos- 
pital Progress, St Louis, 39, 


64-82. Photocopy at N.B.C.C.C. 
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An interpretation of the work of adoption agencies and a warning 
against the danger of third party placements, skilled training being 
necessary to achieve the matching of the mental and physical require- 
ments of the child, adoptive parents and the natural mother. 


BANWELL, L. G. and Morrison A. C. L. (1960) Clarke Hall and 
Morrison’s law relating to children and young persons, 6th edn, Butterworth, 
723 pp. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 

An annotated volume of all legislation in U.K. covering children and 


young persons up to 1960. 


Jensen, G. (1960) ‘Medicine views adoption’, North West Medicine, 
Seattle, 59, 646-57. 

A paediatrician, obstetrician, social worker, psychiatrist and lawyer 
describe the part their respective professions play in the adoption 
process (discussion at a U.S. school of medicine conjoint conference). 


Lewis, H. (1960) ‘Medical responsibility in adoption’, British Medical 
Journal x, 1197-200. Offprint at N.B.C.C.C. 

An outline for medical practitioners, concerning the areas of health of 
the child and the adopting parents on which a report is required; how 
the significance of the findings on the child can be interpreted to 
adopters and how the findings on the parents will be assessed by the 
society arranging an adoption. A plea is made for more medical 
representation on the committee of adoption societies. Considerations 
of the involvement of practitioners in third party arrangements are also 


presented. 


Norman, A. P. (1960) ‘Problem of adoption’, The Practitioner, 185, 


175-80. 
A review of medical and mental health aspects of adoption for the use of 


medical practitioners wishing to gain a greater knowledge and insight 


of the subject. 


Wesset, M. A. (1960) “The paediatrician and adoption’, The New 


England Journal of Medicine, 262, 446-50. 
Adiscussion of the paediatrician’s responsibilities in the medical and the 
wider sphere of human relations of (i) assessing a child for adoption 


M 
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placement; (ii) dealing with the natural mother; and (iii) assessing the 
motives of would-be adoptive parents. Later they may help by 


alleviating adoptive parents of feelings of inadequacy in supporting 
the child through difficult periods. 


Home Orrice (1961) Eighth report on the work of the Children’s Depart- 
ment. H.M.S.O. Chapter v1, 75-8. 


Government Report of the legal developments in adoption since 1953, 
implementing the Hurst Report recommendations. (See also p. 159.) 


U.S. CHILDREN’S Bureau (1961) Legislative guides for the termination of 
parental rights and responsibilities and the adoption of children. U.S. Dept. of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 61 pp. 


A proposal for a model law that would require all adoptions to go 
through agencies. 


Impey, A. (1962) ‘The adoption of children’, South African Medical 
Journal, Cape Town, 36, 197. 


A paper by a doctor which describes to the medical profession in S.A. 
the procedures and practices of adoption, emphasising the areas in 
which doctors have to co-operate and discouraging private placement 
ina field in which highly skilled staff, both social and legal, are required, 
to effect an adequate adoption placement. Particular emphasis is placed 
on matching cultural and ethnological background. 


Kareirz, S. (1962) ‘A comprehensive medical care program for 
adoption agencies’, Child Welfare, 41, 164—71, 185. 


A USS. doctor’s evaluation of the medical need: 


: s of children placed for 
adoption, 


their natural mothers and adoptive parents—from the pre- 
natal to post-placement period: a plea is made for direct links between 


agencies and local hospitals as part of a comprehensive programme in ' 
this field. 


Home Orrice (1963) Adoption of children; a report by the Northern 
Ireland Child Welfare Council. H.M\S.O., 51 pp. 

A critical examination of the law and procedure in Northern Ireland, 
in relation to the adoption of children, contrasting this with the position 


in Great Britain and making recommendations to improve present 
practice. 
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Kirk, H. D. (1963) ‘Non-fecund people as parents—some social and 
psychological considerations’, Fertility and sterility, 14, 310-9. 

A description of the educative function the infertility specialist can play 
towards those of his patients to whom he may recommend adoption— 
based on the findings of the McGill University Adoption Project 1955. 


G.B. Srarure (1964) Adoption Act. H.M.S.O. 3 pp. 
Concerns adoption orders made outside Great Britain and facilitates 
proof of adoption orders in different parts of the U.K. 


Home Orrice (1964) Report on the work of the Children’s Department 
1961-3. H.M.S.O., chapter iI, 12-6. 

Reports participation by the Home Office in (a) the 1961 sub-committee 
of ‘The Social Committee of the Council of Europe’, engaged in 
drafting an international convention setting out principles of adoption 
e which each country would undertake to enact; (b) The Hague 


practic 
‘Private International Law’ studying the conflicts of law 


Conference on 


in international adoptions. 
A legal change (1963) is reported which empowers the Secretary of 


State and Local Authorities to conduct or assist others in conducting 
research into adoption, including amendments to statutory instruments, 
which would allow disclosure of information about adoptions to properly 


accredited persons. (See also p. 163.) 


Moncer, M. (1964) Casework in probation. Butterworth (Chapter v1 
‘Adoption’), 155-76. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 

The author recounts some of his own experiences in connection with the 
duties of guardian-ad-litem, and in casework with delinquent adoptees. 
He also gives an account of the legal framework of adoption. 


Isaac, R. J. (1965) Adopting a child to-day. Harper & Row, 289 pp. 


x I, page 227, gives a summary of laws concerning independent 
s in the U.S., by States. The lawyer’s role in independent 
n law are discussed in Chapter IIT. 


Appendi: 
adoption: 
adoption and trends in adoptio; 


Josrıng, J. F. (1965) Adoption of children. Oyez Publications, 166 pp. 


Available at N.B.C.C.C. 
A detailed legal review of the law in adoption, designed to provide 
practical assistance to the legal profession, but alsoʻa useful reference 


book to all workers in the adoption field. 
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Lewis, H. (1965) ‘Adoption’, British Medical Journal, 2, 577-80. 
Available at N.B.C.C.C. 

A detailed interpretation of the legal, social and mental health aspects, 
practices and procedure of adoption for the information of medical 
practitioners who may find themselves with responsibilities in the 
adoption process, or in post-adoptive situations. An appendix includes 


useful addresses, information for adopters and books for adoptive 
parents, 
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4. Reviews of Research and Readings in Adoption and Allied 
Fields. 


Hanson, F. H. and Rock, J. (1950) “The effect of adoption on fertil- 
ity and other reproductive functions’, American Journal of Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology, 59, 311-19. 

Previous literature is reviewed and found to be mainly speculative: the 
author reports his own survey of 202 adoptive couples—subsequent 
pregnancy occurred in only seven per cent, five cases alone having no 
apparent physical explanation for cure of infertility. 


Bow py, J. (1951) ‘Maternal care and mental health’, W.H.O. Report, 
Geneva, esp. Part 11, Chapter 11, 101-9. 

A key report on the subject of child deprivation and mental health, 
bringing together the research done by many doctors and psychologists. 
It has had a profound effect on adoption practice and contains a 
chapter on adoption, stating the problems and underlining the lack of 


data. 


Weck ter, J. E. (1953) ‘Adoption on Mokil’, American Anthropologist, 
55, 555-68. 

An examination of the historical development, practices and pro- 
cedures, and motives for adoption at Mokil in the East Caroline 
Islands of Micronesia, where adoption is a cultural norm. 


Lewis, H. (1954) Deprived children (p. 28). O.U.P., 157 pp. 

Information on sample of 500 children living in Kent and taken into 
the Mersham Reception Centre; 381 (76 per cent) were illegitimate 
and 18 of these had been adopted. Only one had been placed by a 


registered society. In all but two instances the homes into which the 
children had been adopted were unsuitable. 


Cuarney, J. (1955) The art of child placement. University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, reprinted 1961, 252 pp. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 


A discussion of child placement techniques in relation to the physio- 
logical and psychological development of children—illustrated with 
casework material. The author is writing primarily of foster placement, 
but her principles and philosophy apply equally to child adoption 
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work, i.e., the provision of a permanent plan for each child. She com- 
pares foster home care with institutional care, own home care with 
foster home care, emphasising the ‘easy, imaginative use of theory’ 
which marks the good caseworker. 


BRIELAND, D. (1956) ‘Current research on adoption’, Social Service 
Review, 30, 247-57. 


An evaluation of the extent to which agency practice in the U.S. is 
becoming based on research findings. Relevant research is reviewed 
and future directions for research are suggested. 


Sxeexs, H. M. (1956) ‘Adoption of children with special needs’, in 


Schapiro, M., ed. A study of adoption practice. (Child Welfare League of 
America), Vol. 1, 78-87. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 


An examination of research in the field of early maternal deprivation 
and its effect on adoptive placement in children who have passed 
infancy. Studies by Skeels and Dye, Yarrow, and Lewis, H. are dis- 
cussed (among others, prior to 1949), 


McCanptsss, B. R. (1956) “Psychological assessment in infancy and 
very early childhood’, in Schapiro, M., ed. A study of adoption practice. 


(Child Welfare League of America), Vol. m, 66-71. Available at 
N.B.C.C.C. 


An evaluative review of research in this field with particular reference 
to (i) the reliability of infant scales of mental ability; 
value of such scales; (iii) the part pl 
in early human development; and 
continuity of its development. 


(ii) the predictive 
ayed by heredity and environment 
(iv) personality assessment and the 


GREENLAND, C. (1957) ‘Unmarried 


parenthood’, The Lancet, Part 1, 
148-51. 


A statistical survey of the ecological aspects of unmarried parents, con- 
cluding that unmarried mothers do not necessarily differ from other 
women of the same age or different social class, but have a relatively 
higher reproductive capacity which has a physical as well as a psy- 


chological basis—not enough is yet known about unmarried parent- 
hood. 
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Hawkes, G. R., GARDINER, D. B. and Burcuinat, L. G. (1957) 
‘The relationship between parental acceptance and adjustment of 
children’, Child Development, 28, 65-77, or Marriage and Family Living, 19, 
366—72. 

Report of a study of 256 children to investigate factors within the family 
which influence the personal and social development of children and 
to develop new techniques for measuring the psychological variables of 
family life. No significant relationship was found between acceptance 
and adjustment but the authors conclude that their instruments were 
inadequate; they argue that the difficulties of drawing reliable con- 
clusions, on the basis of present research capacities, about the child’s 
perceptions of his parental relationships, make a concept such as the 


above almost meaningless. 


Sears, R., Maccosy. E. E. and Levin, H. (1957) Patterns of child 


rearing. Row Peterson, U.S., 533 pp. 

amination of the behaviour of 379 mothers from the subur- 
New Zealand—to see if there are consistent 
ractices, and what led the mothers to use 
arger study undertaken by the Laboratory 


A research e: 
ban metropolitan area of 
consequences of different pi 
certain practices. Part of a l: 
of Human Development, Harvard University. 


SreeL, E. M. (1957) ‘Further surveys of unmarried mothers and their 


children’, Moral Welfare, March, 50-4. 
MacDonald (Child Adoption 1957-8, 
of Preventive and Social Medicine, 10, 


(The Lancet, 19, January 1957, 


Surveys summarised include (i) 
25, 9-13); (ii) Thompson (Brit. J. 
no. 2, 1956, 75-87); (iii) Greenland 
148-51). 


Grerenanp, C. (1958) ‘The unmarried mother and her child’, Child 


Care, 12, 40-5. 
Some notes on the res| 
caring for own illegitim: 


ponses to a radio discussion, adoption versus 
ate child. 


(1958) ‘Influences of early mother-child 


Rirvo, S. and SOLNIT, ij. 
The Psycho-analytic Study of the 


interaction on identification processes’, 


Child, 13, 64-85. 
A psycho-analytically orientated description of two cases which demon- 
strate the interaction between an infant’s congenital equipment and 
his mother’s behaviour. (An extension of Ernst Kris’s longitudinal 


study in child development, Yale University.) 
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Furnt, B. M. (1959) The security of infants. Oxford University Press. 
92 pp. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 

Description of an infant security scale to assess the mental health of 
infants from birth to two years, which has proved to be of value in 
placing children for adoption. The scale is based on the Blatz theory 
of security and on studies in clinics, institutions and homes. The author 
stresses the interim nature of her findings. 


BRIELAND, D. (1959) ‘Adoption research’, Child Welfare, 38, 1-6. 

Report of a conference on U.S. Adoption Research, held by six staff 
members of agencies and nine researchers, arising from the 1955 
National Conference on Adoption. Members reported on their own 
research, discussed methodology and how to secure maximum partici- 
pation by clients. The goals of future research were outlined. Projects 
and proposals by Kirk, Fanshel, Wolins, Herzog, and Wallen are dis- 
cussed. The importance of evaluative research by agencies, even on a 
small scale, for the provision of basic data and hypotheses is emphasised. 


RHEINGOLD, H. L. and Baytey, N. (1959) ‘The later effects of an 
experimental modification of mothering’, Child Development, 30, 363-72. 


A study of 16 babies living in an institution for the first nine months of 
life, half of whom received experimental ‘attentive care’ by one person 
from the sixth to eighth month. They were tested for social responsive- 
ness and developmental progress then and at nineteen months when 
the group as a whole was found to be making satisfactory progress and 
did not resemble the disturbed children described in studies of the 
effects of institutional life. Children who were adopted showed better 
results but not to a statistically significant degree. 


Winrveris, V. (1960) The unmarried mother and her child. Allen and 


Unwin, 397 pp. Available at N.B.C.C.C. Abstract of Ch. 2 and 11, see 
page 127. 


An investigation, based on research studies, into the incidence of 
illegitimacy, the problems of the unmarried mother and her child and 
the forms of care which may follow the birth, e.g. adoption, foster, 


grandparents, unofficial family life, solitary mother, etc. Includes a 
great deal of statistical information, 


TRASLER, G. (1960) In place of parents. Routled 


ge & Kegan Paul, 
242 pp. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 
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A study of family relationships based onan investigation into the unusual 
circumstances of a group of children in the care of one local authority. 

> 
who were removed from long-term foster homes, during a three year 


period. 


Govan, D. (1961) ‘Adoption and the unmarried mother’, Report of 
Standing Conference of Societies Registered for Adoption, 36-41. Available at 
N.B.C.C.C. 

A clinician’s description of some considerations in a natural mother’s 
choosing the course of adoption and her feelings about it. 


Ainsworth, M. D. (1962) ‘Deprivation of maternal care: review of 
ntroversy’, W.H.O. Public Health Papers, no. 14, 97-159. 
ews research findings and demonstrates that they are 
essentially the same as Bowlby’s in 1951. The extent to which adverse 
effects of deprivation differ in nature, severity and duration, their 
reversibility, how they are related to quantitative and qualitative 
differences in deprivation experience and the vulnerability of the child 
are now the main focus of research. Interim conclusions are drawn and 


research designs suggested to clarify them. 


findings and co 


The author revi 


‘A study of a group of unwed mothers receiving 


Berc, R. M. (1962) 
Doctoral dissertation, Pennsylvania; Social 


aid to dependent children’, 


Service Abstract, 36, 332. 

A study of how some unmarried mothers of two or more children make 
successful use of financial aid and community resources and how their 
feelings about keeping their children outweigh the disadvantages of 


breaking community standards. 


CurLp WELFARE LEAGUE OF America (1962) Research perspectives on 
the unmarried mother. Child Welfare League of America, monograph, 


39 pp. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 

A monograph which reviews and questions some of the assumptions of 
previous research in the field, with a discussion of appropriate goals for 
future research, and methodologies suited to the field. Papers are by 
Meyer, H. J.» Novick, J.C., Herzog, E. and Lewis, H., with an intro- 


duction by Leontine Young. 
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FansueEL, D. (1962) ‘Research in child welfare: a critical analysis’, 
Child Welfare, 41, 484-507. 


An examination of the interplay between research and field work 
practice in adoption, with particular reference to recent research, its 
method and design. The author analyses professional knowledge into 
concepts, constructs, theory and standards of practice (codifying of 
prevailing values), assessing their value in research and practice, and 
advocates the direct and systematic observation of practitioners as a 
valuable research method. 


Bramatt, M. E. (1963) ‘Unmarried parents—indications for social 
policy’, New Thinking for Changing Needs, Association of Social Workers 
Booklet, 16-28. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 


Policy recommendations based on field work experience—aimed at the 


full assimilation of the illegitimate child into the community—and at 


the prevention of illegitimacy and provision for the material and 
emotional needs of unmarried parents. 


Lewis, H. (1963) ‘Follow-up of adoption’, Text of an address to the 


National Association of Nursery Matrons. Annual Conference Report, 1962, 
34-48. Child Adoption, 42, 1963, 21-7, 


A review of recent studies and their findings: includes the Iowa study 


of Skeels and Dye, Skeels and Fillamore, Skeels and Harms, Skodak and 
Skeels, Wittenborn, Salzberger and Addis, Shaw, Brown, and Kornitzer. 


Fansue, D. (1964) A review of child welfare research. Columbia Univer- 
sity Research Center, School of Social Work, New York. 139 pp. 
Available at N.B.C.C.C. 

A review of the main aspects of adoption c 
research into them. 

Hard-to-place children—Fanshel, Deasy and Quinn. 

Development of adopted children—Y arrow, Gardner Hawkes and Burchinal. 
Adjustment of adoptive Samilies—Amatruda and Baldwin, Kirk, Gochros. 
Follow-up studies—Skeels and Skodak, Free Synagogue Child Adoption 


Committee, Gesell, Witmer, Jaffee and Fanshel, Schecter, Toussieng, 
Sweeny, Borgatta and Fanshel, Goodman. 
Selecting adoptive parents—Brieland, 


‘ausing concern and of 
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Lawton, J. Jr. and Cross, S. Z. (1964) ‘Review of psychiatric litera- 
ture on adopted children’, Archives of Gen. Psychiatry, 2, 635-42. Avail- 
able at N.B.C.C.C. 

Review of research and theoretical literature, examining concepts that 
have been proposed in attempts to explain the psychology of the 
adopted child; including a discussion of studies on the incidence of 
psychological problems of adopted children. These point to the need 
for research on an unbiased random sample of adopted and non- 
adopted non-clinic children, to provide an objective framework for all 


the theories based on experience. 


Lewis, H. (1964) ‘Some recent studies of adoptions’, Child Adoption, 


44, 17-27. 
Work reviewed—Witmer, Humphrey, and Kirk. 


‘Child Welfare research: a review and critique’, 


Mron, E. V. (1964) 
of Political and Social Science, 355, 


The Annals of the American Academy 
20-30. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 


A survey of studies to document the n 
research in the field of child welfare, outlining future needs and 
e requisite development of suitable methodological 


e areas of characteristics of adoptive parents, non- 
continuous mothering, unmarried mothers, decision making, costing, 
are all reviewed. Three developmental studies of importance are 
reported (i) Yarrow and Goodwin—Effects of change in mother figure 
during infancy; (ii) Mech-Delaware study; (iii) Skodak and Skeels— 
Effects of adoption on children from institutions. 


ature and trends of current 


emphasising thi 
procedures. Th 


eparation from parents during early childhood’, 
Review of Child Development Research, edited by Hoffman, M. L. and 
W. L., Vol. 1, chapter 2, 89-130. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 

A detailed review of research on separation from parents in early child- 
hood covering separation per sé, the immediate effects of institutional- 
trospective and follow-up studies, multiple mother- 
isation, maternal employment, father separation 
ffects. Accumulated data point to the harmful 
sensory, social or affective, but do not 
tion per se and the reinforcing 


Yarrow, L. (1964) S 


isation as seen in re 
ing, short-term hospitali 
and summarising the € 
effects of marked deprivation, 
differentiate clearly between separa 
conditions following separation. 
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BrIELAND, D. (1965) ‘Adoption Research: an overview’, in Pers- 
pectives on Adoption, Child Welfare League of America monograph, 
58-64. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 


An evaluation of the research findings, reviewed in the monograph by 
Mech, Carlson and Yarrow, and of their implications for field work— 
focused on the shift of emphasis in the field from ‘evaluation’ only of 
adoptive parents to ‘enhancement of parental capacity’, thus enabling 
more children with special needs to be placed. Areas of evaluation are 
(i) studies of outcome, (ii) studies of emotional disturbance, (iii) studies 
of decision making, (iv) characteristics of adoptive populations, (v) 
studies of separation. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE or AMERICA (1965) Perspectives on adoption 
research. Child Welfare League of America, monograph, 69 pp. 
Available at N.B.C.C.C. 


Four papers reviewing adoption research and methodological aspects: 
See individual authors: Mech, E. V., Carlson, P. V., Yarrow, L. J., and 
Brieland, D. 


Har, P. M. (1965) The church in social work, (See adoption and moral 


welfare pages in index) Routledge and Kegan Paul, 306 pp. Available 
at N.B.C.C.C. 


A study on the moral welfare work undertaken by the Church of 
England, with some references to the development of adoption legis- 
lation and practices, and particular scrutiny 


of some of the religious 
principles of diocesan adoption work. 


Mecu, E. V. (1965) ‘Trends in adoption research’, 
Adoption Child Welfare League of America N.Y. m 
Available at N.B.C.C.C. 


Perspectives on 
onograph, 7-32. 


A discussion of areas emerging in adoption research with summaries of 
the relevant studies and evaluation of their probable utility 
adoption practice. These are: 


Characteristics of adoptive couples—Leahy, Maas, Kadushin, Fanshel, 


in advancing 


Woods and Lancaster, Hanson and Rock, Weinstein, Lustig, Bernard 
and Flapan. 
Decision-making in adoption—Brieland, Bradley, Mech (Delaware 


Study). 
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Evaluative studies of placement—Morrison, Fairweather, Brenner, 
Nordlie and Reed, Zur Nieden, Hertzog and Witmer. 

Agency and non-agency placements—Amatruda and Baldwin, Witmer, 
and Wittenborn. 


Adjustment of adoptive children—Bowlby, Schechter, Livermore, 
Toussieng, Sweeny, Fanshel and Borgatta, Nemovicher, Gardner, 
Witmer, Weinstein, Kadas. 

Developmental studies of adoptive families—Yarrow and Goodwin, 
Gardner and Pease, Rheingold and Bayley, Skodak and Skeels. 


Retrospect and prospect in research—Fanshel, Ripple, Kirk, Brieland, 
and Pollak. 


PRINGLE, M. L. KELLMER (1965) Deprivation and Education. Longmans. 
307 pp. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 

A study based on the author’s research investigations but written in 
non-technical language for educators, social workers and parents, of 
the relationship between deprivation in childhood and the capacity to 
learn: the children studied were between 4-14 years of age, living in 
residential care. Proposals for a new concept of prevention are included. 


6. Annotated list of on-going research 
projects in the U.S.A. and Canada 


Projects are presented in alphabetical order. Dates mentioned are those given in the 
reporting source 


Ben-or, J. B. (1964— ) A study of the relation between legal develop- 
ment and child welfare: the development of adoption laws and adop- 
tion services in England and Massachusetts, 

Doctoral dissertation, Brandeis, U.S.A, 
Review, 39, no. 3, 1965, P 357. 

No further information. 


» reported in Social Service 


BERNARD, V. and Fiapan, M. (1963- 
tility in relation to adoption. 


Community Psychiatry Research Unit, 
Surgeons, Columbia University, 
Reported in Perspectives on Adopti 
America). 


) Psychogenic female infer- 


College of Physicians and 
New York. Mimeographed report. 
on, 1965. (Child Welfare League of 


dlessness affects the relationship 
at effect medically unexplained 
as adoptive mother. 


between husband and wife, and wh. 
infertility has on the wife in her role 


Braptey, T. (completion 1966) Casework 
parents. 


Columbia University. Reported in Perspectives on Adoption, 1965 (Child 
Welfare League of America), p. 12 and 61. 

A study of several hundred a 
in New York, to identify 
the agencies in their sel 


ers’ perceptions of adoptive 


pplicants from a group of adoption agencies 
some of the criteria currently being used by 
ection of adoptive parents. 


Cartson, P. V., SIMMONS, 
M. D. (1962- ) Prelimi 
towards adopted children. 


J: O- I, Work, H. H. and SCHECTER, 
nary investigation of parental attitudes 
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Neuropsychiatric Institute, University of California, Los Angeles, and 
University of Oklahoma Medical School. Report in Research Relating to 
Children. (U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare), 
Bulletin 18, 1964, 155. 

A study to assess and compare parental attitudes, personality structure 
and demographic vaiables among parents of adopted and normal 
children, seeking variables contributing to higher incidence of emotional 
disturbance in adopted children than expected from the percentage of 
adopted children in the general population. The sample consists of four 
groups of 50 parents each: adopted disturbed children, adopted not- 
disturbed, non-adopted disturbed, non-adopted not disturbed children. 


Fansuet, D. and Jarre, B. (1964) A follow-up study of adults who 
were adopted as children. 


Reported in Review of Child Welfare Research, Fanshel, D., p. 99. 
An investigation into the adult status of 100 adopted children from four 
agencies in New York. 


Fansnex, D. (1964-69) Indian adoption research project. 

Columbia University; Child Welfare League of America; Children’s 
Bureau. 

Reported in Research Relating to Children, U.S. Department of Education, 
Health and Welfare Bulletin 18, 1964, p. 186. 


For preliminary account see Child Welfare, 1964, 43, no. 9, 486-7: 
a description of the project, which will follow up 100 Caucasian 
families who have adopted American Indian children, to provide 
information on the degree of success of adoptions across racial lines. 


Kırg, H. D. and Jonassonn, K. (1962- ) Incidence and etiology 
of psychological difficulties in adopted children. Mimeographed re- 
search proposal, Quebec. 

Reported in Perspectives on Adoption, 1965 (Child Welfare League of 
America) p. 21. 

Questions to be investigated are the proportion of children using 
Psychiatric services and whether there is a difference in the rate of 
disturbance between agency and independent adoptions. See Jonas- 
sohn, K. (1965) ‘On the use and construction of adoption rates 
Marriage and Family Living, 4, 514-521. ü 
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Doctoral dissertation, Brandeis, 
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U.S.A., reported in Social Service 


BERNARD, V. and FLAPAN, M. ( 
tility in relation to adoption. 


Community Psychiatry Research Unit, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University, New York. Mimeographed report. 
Reported in Perspectives on Adoption, 1965. (Child Welfare League of 
America), 

Questions raised include what ways childless: 
between husband and wife, and what 
infertility has on the wife in her role as 
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in New York, to identify some of the cri 
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Neuropsychiatric Institute, University of California, Los Angeles, ard 
University of Oklahoma Medical School. Report in Research Relating to 
Children. (U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare), 
Bulletin 18, 1964, 155. 

A study to assess and compare parental attitudes, personality structure 
and demographic vaiables among parents of adopted and normal 
children, seeking variables contributing to higher incidence of emotional 
disturbance in adopted children than expected from the percentage of 
adopted children in the general population. The sample consists of four 
groups of 50 parents each: adopted disturbed children, adopted not- 
disturbed, non-adopted disturbed, non-adopted not disturbed children. 


FAansueL, D. and Jarre, B. (1964) A follow-up study of adults who 
were adopted as children. 

Reported in Review of Child Welfare Research, Fanshel, D., p. 99. 

An investigation into the adult status of 100 adopted children from four 


agencies in New York. 


Fansuet, D. (1964-69) Indian adoption research project. 
Columbia University; Child Welfare League of America; Children’s 


Bureau. 

Reported in Research Relating to Children, U.S. Department of Education, 
Health and Welfare Bulletin 18, 1964, p. 186. 

For preliminary account sce Child Welfare, 1964, 43, no. 9, 486-7: 
a description of the project, which will follow up 100 Caucasian 
families who have adopted American Indian children, to provide 
information on the degree of success of adoptions across racial lines. 


Kirk, H. D. and Jonassonn, K. (1962- ) Incidence and etiology 
of psychological difficulties in adopted children. Mimeographed re- 
search proposal, Quebec. 

Reported in Perspectives on Adoption, 1965 (Child Welfare League of 
America) p. 21. h 
Questions to be investigated are the proportion of children using 
psychiatric services and whether there is a difference in the rate of 
disturbance between agency and independent adoptions. See Jonas- 
sohn, K. (1965) ‘On the use and construction of adoption rates’, 


Marriage and Family Living, 4, 514-521. 
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Kirk, H. D. and Jonasson, K. (1965- ) Family structure and the 
health of children. Mimeographed report. Available at N.B.C.C.C. 


An outline of the design, sampling and theoretical framework of the 
project-—‘an epidemiological and comparative study of the physical, 
emotional, intellectual and social functioning of adopted and non- 
adopted children’. 


Krart, I. A. (1962- ) Clinical study of adopted children seen in 
psychiatric consultation. 


Houston State Psychiatric Institute, Texas. Reported in Research 
Relating to Children (U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare), Bulletin 18, 1964, p, 59. 


Statistical study of 40 adopted children out of a series of 450 seen at the 
clinic. 


Lawoer, E. A. (1960- ) Follow-up study of children legally adopted 
through the Children’s Aid Society, 1950-57. 

Bryn-Mawr College and Children’s Bureau, U.S. Reported in Research 
Relating to Children (U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare), Bulletin 18, 1964, 186. 

Sample of 100 children aged 7-15 to study ch 


aracteristic adjustment 
patterns at follow-up, and identi 


fy some factors differentiating the most 
successful from the least successful. Also to evaluate the child’s sense of 


identity, birth origin and general level of adjustment and relations 
between the parents and the child. 


Lysto, A. (1961- ) Adoptive pl 


acement of American Indian Child- 
ren, with non-Indian families, pa 


rt I. Child Welfare, 40, no. 5, 4-6. 

Description of a co-operative project to promote greater understanding 
in the area of adoption, between the Child Welfare League of America 
and Bureau of Indian Affairs, the State Welfare Departments and the 
Indians themselves. Earlier permanent planning for more Indian 


children is aimed at and attempts will also be made to evaluate the 
phenomenon of adoption across ethnic lines, the characteristics of 
adoptive parents and adjustment outcome, 


Massarik, F. and FRANKLIN, D. (1961- 


) Adoption of children 
with medical and physical handicaps. 


University of South California; National Institute of Mental Health; 
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U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Reported in Social 


Service Review, 39, no. 3, 358. 

Evaluation of the experience of the Children’s Home Society, California, 
in placement of children with handicaps; to gain insight into the 
emotional climate best suited to promote the children’s adequate 
independent functioning and to test the use of predictive criteria in 
the selection of parents for them. 


Mech, E. V. (1964— ) The Delaware family study. 

Children’s Bureau of Delaware. Unpublished paper presented to the 
Child Welfare League of America, Eastern Regional Conference, May, 
1964. Reported in Perspectives on Adoption, 1965 (Child Welfare League 
of America), 12. 

A longitudinal study to test the correspondence between practitioner 
decisions and adoption outcome, with special reference to three areas: 
(i) the extent to which evaluation of adoptive applicants can predict 
functioning as parents (biological parents also); (ii) factors in a child’s 
background most likely to lead to satisfactory placement; (iii) the 
extent to which adoptive families face ‘critical’ periods in the post- 
placement years and how they cope. Children will be followed through 


to adolescence. 


Nevsaurr, P. B. and BERNARD, V. W. (1960- ) Child develop- 
ment and adoption study. 

Columbia University, College of Physicians and Surgeons. Reported in 
Research Relating to Children (U.S. Department of Health, Education and 


Welfare), Bulletin 18, 1964, 55. ; : 
A longitudinal study of nine children, concerned with the influences on 


children’s development of their family life experience, the effectiveness 
of adoption service procedures and validity of predictions intrinsic to 


adoption practice. 


Norris, M. R. (1964- ) Adoption of children from overseas: a 
study of inter-country adoptive placements made by the Catholic 
Committee for Refugees. 

Doctoral dissertation, Catholic University of America. Reported by 


Social Service Review, 39, no. 3, p. 360. 
No further information. 


N 
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Rippe, L. (1963-67) Factors associated with varying levels of adjust- 
ment of adopted children. 


School of Social Service, University of Chicago; and U.S. Children’s 
Bureau. Reported in Perspectives on Adoption, 1965 (Child Welfare League 
of America), p. 29. 


Testing the predictive power of a number of factors commonly accepted 
as possessing high correlation with adoption success. 


Suapiro, D. (1963- ) Culture values and illegitimacy: a study of an 
agency staff. 


Doctoral dissertation for Columbia University. Report in Social Service 
Review, 39, no. 3, p. 361. 
No further information. 


SxerLs, H. (1965- ) Effects ofadoption on children from institutions. 
Children, 12, no. 1, 33-4. 


Preliminary findings of an investigation into the adult status of children 
studied in three earlier projects: (i) Skodak and Skeels (1949): a final 
follow-up of 100 adopted children; (ii) Skeels and Dye (1938-39): a 
study of the effects of differential stimulation on mentally retarded 
children; (iii) Skeels and Harms (1948): children with inferior social 
histories: their mental development in adoptive homes. 


Yarrow, L. J. and Goopwin, M. 


(1963) Effects of change in mother- 
figure during infancy. 


Progress Report, 1963, Washington D.C. Family and Child Services. 
Reported in Perspectives on Adoption, 1965 (Child Welfare League of 
America), 24. 

To examine the extent to which separation from a foster mother, 
followed by an adoptive mother, constitutes a traumatic event, and 
whether a critical age exists when mat 
detrimental. For preliminary account see Review of Child Development 
Research (1964) ed. Hoffman, M. L.and W.L., Russell Sage Foundation, 


Vol. 1, Chapter 2, 89-130 ‘Separation from parents during early child- 
hood’, by Yarrow, L. Je 


ernal deprivation becomes 
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Yarrow, L. J. and Goopwiy, M. (1964—__) Personality develop- 
ment of adopted children during middle childhood and early adoles- 
cence. 

U.S. Children’s Bureau. Reported in Research Relating to Children, 
Bulletin 18, 1964, (U.S. Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare), 41. 

To identify factors in the life history of 75 adopted children which 
differentiate between healthy personality development and dis- 
turbance. The development of identity, its role in impulse-control and 
the long term implications for personality development of maternal 
separation during infancy are to be investigated. 


7. Annotated list of on-going research 
projects in the United Kingdom 


Projects are presented in alphabetical order. 


Branpoy, J. Voluntary adoption societies and the selection of adopters. 
To be published in Case Conference. 

Sponsor: University of Newcastle upon Tyne, Department of Psycholo- 
gical Medicine. 
Correspondence: Mrs. J. Brandon, P.S.W., Department of Adult Educa- 
tion, University of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Description: An investigation by questionnaires of the working practices 
of 22 voluntary adoption societies, with special reference to the selection 
of adopters and societies’ aids to the problems of selection. 


Cureton, E. E. Adoption in Buckinghamshire. 


Sponsor: Oxford Regional Hospital Board. 
Correspondence: Dr E. E. Cureton, Roy. 
Liverpool 8. 

Description: Adoptions in Bucks, 1950-58, where the Children’s Officer 


had acted as guardian-ad-litem. Proposed date of completion 1966. To 
be submitted for M.D. Liverpool University. 


al Southern Hospital, Caryl St., 


Ecan, D. R. Survey of children. 


Sponsor: Greater London Council. 
Correspondence: Dr D. R. Egan, Princi 


pal Medical Officer, County Hall, 
London. 


Description. A study of an unselected sample of illegitimate children. 
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Forrar, J. O. Follow-up study of adopted children. 


Sponsors: (1) The Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland. 
(2) The University of Edinburgh. 
Description: A developmental follow-up study in conjunction with Dr 
Alexina M. McWhinnie. 
For further details see McWuinnig, A. M. 


Goopacrg, I. E. Adoption: a study of policy and practice. 

Sponsor. Buttle Trust and National Association of Mental Health. 
Correspondence. Mrs I. E. Goodacre, Lane End’s House, Sutton, Maccles- 
field, Cheshire. 

Description. A study based on an analysis of the work of selected statu- 
tory and voluntary agencies and on interviews with 100 adoptive 
couples, to evaluate the extent to which adoption services meet the 
needs of the adoptive family. Completed, awaiting publication Nov. 
1966 by Allen and Unwin for the National Institute of Social Work 
Training. 

See ‘The adoption services’, 15¢h Annual Conference of the Association 
of Children’s Officers, September 1964, 24-38. 


Home Orrice RESEARCH UNIT AND GOVERNMENT SOCIAL SURVEY 
Statistical survey of adoption records. 


Correspondence. Home Office Research Unit. 

Description. Analysis of Court Records relating to over one thousand 
adoption applications. The object is to obtain statistical information 
about adoption procedure, persons who make applications, and 
children placed for adoption. 


Humpurey, M. E. Infertility and adoption. 


Sponsor. Mental Health Research Fund. 

Correspondence. Mr M. E. Humphrey, Department of Sociology, 
University of Essex, Colchester. 

Description. A comparative study of childless couples and adopters 
(selected from 200 respondents to a postal questionnaire) with special 
reference to (a) factors associated with the decision to adopt; (b) barriers 
to adoption and difficulties en route. Proposed date of completion, 
January, 1967. 
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ILLINGWORTH, R. S. Follow-up to school age of children assessed for 
suitability for adoption at the age of six months when they were graded 
with Developmental Quotient. 

See Development of the Infant and Young Child, normal and abnormal, 3rd 
edition, Livingstone, 1966, for preliminary publication of results. 
Sponsor. University of Sheffield, Department of Child Health. 


Correspondence: Professor R. S. Illingworth, Children’s Hospital, 
Sheffield. 


Jackson, L. Unsuccessful adoptions. 

Sponsor. Inner London Council. 

Correspondence. Dr L. Jackson, The Rowan, Clapton-in-Gordon, Cad- 
bury Camp Lane, nr. Bristol. 

Description. Investigation into 40 cases of adopted children referred to 
Earls Court Unit and West London Hospital Child Guidance Clinic 
during 1949-64. Proposed date of completion 1966. 


Kino, M. British adoption project. 

Sponsor. International Social Service, and Bedford College, London 
University. 

Correspondence. Director, British A 
Regents Park, London, N.W.1. 


Description. The aim is (i) to demonstrate through the adoption place- 
ment of 50-60 babies that coloured or half-coloured babies of Asian, 
African or West Indian descent can be placed for adoption, (ii) to 
document the processes involved, (iii) to publish the findings at the 


end of 1969. It is hoped that the qualities essential in adopting parents 
can be explicitly defined. 


doption Project, Bedford College, 


Kornirzer, M. Adoption study, 
Sponsor. Sir Halley Stew: 
Correspondence. Margaret 
Description. A survey of 
preparation. 


art Trust and Hilden Charitable Trust. 
Kornitzer, 107 Farnaby Road, Bromley, Kent. 
500 adoptions. Research completed, book in 


McWurnnirz, A. M. Analysis of results of 
parents. 


Correspondence. Dr A. M. McWhinnie, 
burgh 10. 


group work with adoptive 


36 Frogston Road West, Edin- 
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Description. Analysis of the author’s own experience in pioneering group 
work with parents of adopted children. Writing-up in progress. 


McWurnni, A. M. Follow-up study of adopted children. 


Sponsors. (1) The Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland. 
(2) The University of Edinburgh. 

Correspondence. Dr Alexina M. McWhinnie, The Department of Child 
Life and Health, 17 Hatton Place, Edinburgh 9. 

Description. A developmental follow-up study, in conjunction with 
Professor John O. Forfar, of approximately 200 children placed for 
adoption by the Guild of Service, Edinburgh. The aim is to relate 
present development to paediatric, social work and psychological 
assessment at the time of placement, and also to pre-placement care. 


Nicuoxson, J. R. Survey of residential care for the unmarried mother 
and her child. 

Sponsor. National Council for the Unmarried Mother and her Child, 
supported by the Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation and the Ministry 
of Health. 

Correspondence. Mrs J. R. Nicholson, 255 Kentish Road, London. 
Description. A study of existing provision of residential accommodation 
to determine the needs of the girls using the homes and how far the 
available facilitics meet their requirements. To be completed in 1966 
with publication of a report. To be submitted for M.A. London. 


Princie, M. L. KELLMER. National adoption study. 

Sponsor. National Bureau for Co-operation in Child Care, with the 
support of the Home Office. 

Senior Research Officer. Mrs Jean Seglow. 

Correspondence. Dr M. L. Kellmer Pringle, N.B.C.C.C., Adam House, 
l Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 

Description. To study an unselected, national sample of seven year olds 
who have been adopted. This will be done by interviewing individually 
one or both their parents. The children’s present development and 
progress will be explored in relation to their adoption history and 
present home background. 

It is hoped to complete the study early in 1969. 
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Sants, H. J. Case studies on the effects of deprivation of knowledge 
of natural parents and of the apparent need for such knowledge in 
satisfactory mental health. 

See Brit. J. Med. Psych. 1964, 37, p. 133. 

Private study. 

Correspondence. H. J. Sants, Lecturer in Child Psychology, University of 
Sussex, Essex House, Falmer, Brighton. 


Treece, M. R. The assessment of children who have been boarded 
out with a view to adoption. (Annual mimeographed reports available.) 
Sponsor. Nottingham County Council, Children’s Committee. 
Correspondence. Mrs M. R. Treece, Children’s Officer, County Hall, 
West Bridgford, Notts. 

Description. A study in conjunction with Professor Illingworth, (see 
above). The aim is to carry out annual assessments for intellectual 
development and social adjustment of a sample of children originally 


tested for I.Q.. by Professor Illingworth, six months before adoption. 
The study is continuing. 


Wer, S. Socio-psycholo 
outside marriage. 


Sponsor. University of Edinbur: 
Home and Health Department. 


Correspondence. Dr S. Weir. Us} 
Edinburgh 9. 


Description. Investigation of a sam, 


gical study of mothers giving birth to children 


gh, with the support of the Scottish 
her Institute, Warrender Park Road, 


ple of mothers of live births registered 
the period September 1965—August 
in the puerperal period and a psycho- 
report type to discover which features 
others giving up their children for 


logical questionnaire of the self- 
discriminate between those mi 
adoption, and those who do n 


8. References Only 


N.B. This section contains the remainder of American researches, from 
various sources, but chiefly as reported in *The Bulletin of Research 
Relating to Children (U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Clearing House for research of the Children’s Bureau) during 
the period covered by this review. Those projects which have definitely 
been abandoned have been excluded from this list. For the remainder, 
it did not prove possible to obtain information regarding likely com- 
pletion dates. Therefore only the date of the Bulletin reporting the 
research is given. WVon-research references only appear in the composite 
bibliography, not having been available for first-hand scrutiny. 


Ack ey, G. E. Attitudes in child-rearing practices of white adoptive 
parents before and after placement of a child in the home. 

Tennessee State Department of Public Welfare. Reported in Research 
Relating to Children, Bulletin No. 4, 1956, 122. 

To ascertain the effect, if any, of a child upon the attitudes of its 
adoptive parents with regard to child-rearing practices. Sample: 
Prospective adoptive parents who have applied to the Tennessee 
Department of Public Welfare; a total of 72 cases will be taken from the 
State at large. Shoben’s California Parent Attitude Survey, and 
McGuire White Social Status Index to be used, and material analysed 
Statistically. 


BARBER, W. B. Measurement of intelligence of infants placed in homes 
for the purpose of adoption. 

Children’s Home Society of New Jersey. Reported in Research Relating 
to Children, Bulletin No. 11, supplement 4, 1955, 11. 


* See List of Journals, Appendix I. 
Fuller details, e.g. names and addresses of research officers, etc., may be found by 
reference to the Bulletin itself, 
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To determine relationship between intelligence of infants, evaluated 
prior to adoption placement, and intelligence after approximately one 
year in permanent home. Sample: 375 male and female infants for 
whom Children’s Home Society obtained legal parental surrenders 
making them candidates for adoption. Chronological age prior to 
adoption placement 1-0 to 16-5 months. Mean age at time of placement 
4-9 months. Mean age when re-examined 17-4 months. 


Boong, C. D. International placement of children for adoption. 
International Social Service; Columbia University. Reported in 
Research Relating to Children, Bulletin No. 1, Aug.—Dec. 1950, p. 91. 

A study was made of international placements of children admitted to 
U.S. under individual sponsorship. Forty cases were studied with 
regard to social and legal status, together with a discussion of factors 
involved. Case material from International Social Service was used. 


Coxtins, P. A. Adoptive and own mothers in a child guidance clinic. 


Master’s thesis. Smith College School of Social Work. Reported in 
Research Relating to Children, Bulletin No. 1, supplement 3, 1950, p. 94. 
Traditionally, treatment of the parent has become significant in treat- 
ment of the child in a child guidance clinic. This thesis examines the 
extent to which problems and attitudes of adoptive mothers differ from 
those of natural mothers and what special understanding is needed to 


help them with the disturbed child. Sample: 16 adoptive mothers and 
16 natural mothers. 


Deasy, L. C. Attitudes of white ad 
Catholic University of America. R. 
Bulletin No. 16, 1962-63, 107. 


Extension of earlier study of Negro attitudes to adoption. About 400 in 
sample. 


ults toward the adoption of children. 
eported in Research Relating to children, 


Durry, F. R. ‘Adoption—a social problem unsolved’, Pittsburgh Uni- 
versity, County Court and State Orphanage. Reported in Research 
relating to children, Bulletin No. 3, 1956, p. 104. 

Five hundred children (4-15 years), 
to adoptability and suggestions to 
legal, social, medical and practical 


in an orphanage, to be studied as 
be made as to further research in 
aspects of the problem of adoption. 
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FRANKL, A. W. Psychological studies in child placement and adoption. 
Presented at American Orthopsychiatric Meeting in 1955. Reported in 
Research Relating to Children, Bulletin No. 5, 1956-57, 104. 

To study developmental changes and adjustments of babies and 
neglected children when placed in foster and adoptive homes. To find 
out what psychological help can be given to adoptive parents to assist 
adjustment. Interviews, psychological tests and consultations with 
workers were used. 


Giimorg, B. J. Reaction of children to being told they were adopted. 
Catholic University of America. Reported in Research Relating to Children, 
Bulletin 11, No. 4, 1955, 153. 

Investigation by home interview with parents of 17 children, aged 
5 years or older, of behavioural and verbal responses of children on 
being told of their adoption and identification of factors present in 
telling the children who had best accepted adoption information. 


Gorza, E. and Tannus, H. Studies on process of adoption. 

State Department of Welfare Iowa; University of Nebraska. Reported 
in Research Relating to Children, Bulletin No. 10, 1959, 123. 

A descriptive study of the processes of adoption, by interviewing 
adoptive parents who had received a child and those who had been 


rejected. 


Hansson, L. and Lysto, A. Study of distribution and adjustment of 
150 unaccompanied Lutheran displaced refugee children. 

M.S.W. thesis, Columbia University. Reported in Research Relating to 
Children, Bulletin 11, supplement 1, 1952-54, 68. 

Sample as above, age 3-20 years. No information on methods. Findings: 
majority were making a good adjustment physically and emotionally; 
younger children were making easier adjustment, casework supervision 
was helping. 


Hirrman, M. L. Adjustment of older children during first six months 
of their adoptive placement. 

Unpublished M.S.W. thesis. Washington University, Seattle. 
Reported in Research Relating to Children, Bulletin 11,supplement 1, 1954, 
p. 61. 
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Study based exclusively on the case records of 25 children over six years 
of age and their adoptive parents. The majority of children showed 


significant improvement depending on parents’ acceptance and ability 
to meet the child’s needs. . 


HoLzauER, M. F. and Mitrrr, V. S. Adoption study. 

Tennessee State Department of Public Welfare. Reported in Research 
Relating to Children, Bulletin No. 4, 1956, p. 120. 

Analysis of statistical data relating to adoptions in Tennessee since 
enactment of 1951 Adoption Law. Characteristics of children adopted; 
data to be correlated will be used to secure information concerning 
operation of adoption statutes and the identification of problem areas 
needing study for purposes of supervision, administrative planning 
and interpretation. (Statistical data forms completed for all adoptions 
receiving court action by Tennessee courts since 1951) 


James, L. Study of children placed for adoption in 1951-52. 

Family Service Agency, Chattanooga, Tennessee. Reported in Research 
Relating to Children, Bulletin No. 8, 1958, p. 97. 

To retest and evaluate development of first adoptive placement and 


determine reliability of Prognostic methods, based on parental inter- 


views and psychological testing of children. Study showed good 
matching had been achieved. 


Kanusnin, A. Follow-up study on parents w 
University of Wisconsin. Reported in Res 
Bulletin No. 16, 1962-63, p. 108. 

To determine the problems and satisfactions r 
acceptance of normal white children of five ye 
of placement: 100-120 adoptive couples. 


ho adopted older children. 
earch Relating to Children, 


esulting from the 
‘ars and older at the time 


Kaptan, E. Clinical jud 
families. 


Unpublished M.S.W. thesis, Wisconsin, 1960. 


This thesis can be obtained on postal loan but n 
copies are available. 


ments concerning the problem of adopted 


© summaries or photo- 


Keiru-Lucas, A. Institutional philosophy, practice, and structure 
conducive to restoration of family living for the child. 


Children’s Bureau. Reported in Research Relating to Children, Bulletin 
No. 16, 1963, 108. * 
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To examine quantitatively and qualitatively the philosophy, practice 
and structure of 20 children’s institutions and to assess their success in 
obtaining restored family living for the children in their case loads, 
including those who were adopted. 


KEMBLE, R. P. and Carre t, P. Follow-up validation of Cattell 
infant testing in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Family and Children’s Service; Lancaster, Pa. Reported in Research 
Relating to Children, Bulletin No. 11, supplement 2, 1952, p. 24. 
Long-term study of the statistical correlation between predictions of 
potential intelligence made in infancy with the Cattell Infant Intelli- 
gence Scale and later evidence of such potential ascertained by further 
tests and actual performance, coupled with a study of any factors which 
might be responsible for wide variations in correlation. Sample: as 
many of the 150 children tested with the Cattell Scale over the past 
12-15 years as can be located. 


Kirk, H. D. and McCrea, M. Experiences and attitudes of adopters 
relative to sex preference. 

McGill University. Reported in Research Relating to Children, Bulletin 
No. 11, supplement 4, 1955, 154. 

About 1,500 couples were sent a questionnaire to investigate the 
relationship between anxiety of adoptive parents about the background 
of their children and their preference for a girl infant. 


Kirk, H. D. (1961) Parent-child relations in adoption. 

McGill University School of Social Work, mimeograph of six lectures. 
Studies of three Associations for adoptive parents in California to 
identify the functions of association membership considered in the light 
of adaptations to ‘role handicap’ in adoptive family life. Available at 


N.B.C.C.C. 


Kratz, V., SCHILLER, J. and Smoren, E. Study of adopted children. 
Child Guidance Centre of Greater Bridgeport Inc. Reported in 
Research Relating to Children, Bulletin No. 16, 1963, 107. 

To determine whether there are any identifiable characteristics of 
adopted children who are referred to a child guidance centre. To 
attempt to formulate differences which could later be quantified. 
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Leg, D. T. Incidence of adoption among children on admission to a 
state psychiatric hospital. 
Camarillo State Hospital, California. Reported in Research Relating to 
Children, Bulletin No. 12, 1960, p. 103. 


To determine if the number of adopted children in a state psychiatric 
hospital population exceeds the proportion of adopted children found 
in the general population. To investigate the type of adoption to deter- 
mine whether it was carried out by a qualified social agency or through 
independent private sources. Sample: all children under 16 years of age 
admitted from 1953 through to 1957 to a state psychiatric hospital in 
California. There were 881 admissions, but, as some were re-admissions, 
it is estimated that there will be a group totalling 687 children. 


MacFartang, J. (1953) The uses and predictive limitations of 
intelligence tests in infants and young children. 
Reported in Bulletin of World Health Organisation, 9, 409-15. 


Tests on infants to be adopted should be considered together with a 
number of other factors; e.g. developmental history, health record, full 
neurological examination and knowledge of the parents. Adoptive 
parents who would respond best to a child of high ability should be 


urged not to adopt an infant, but a child old enough for a more accurate 
prediction to be made. 


Mauser, J. A follow-up study of children legally adopted through the 
Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania. 


Bryn Mawr College. Reported in Research Relating to Children, Bulletin 
No. 11, supplement 3, 1955, p. 228. 


To determine the adopted child’s overall adjustment as reported by 
the parents; to study the problems which parents and children have had 
relating to the adoption; and the reaction of parents to the agency’s 
methods in home study and supervision after placement, Sample: 
Adoptive parents: 223 families of children adopted in Pennsylvania, 
1 June 1946 to 31 May 1951. 


Mron, E. V. (1963) Practice oriented research on separation in 
child welfare. 


Paper prepared for Institute of Child Welfare Research, Amherst, 
Massachussetts. 
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Morrow, I. T. An evaluation of the parent-child relationship in 
adoptive homes as seen in the Kansas Child Guidance Clinic. 

Thesis. George Warren Brown School of Social Work, Washington 
University, St Louis, Mo. Reported in Research Relating to Children, 
Bulletin No. 1, supplement 3, 1950, p. 93. 

Examination of hypothesis that the emotional attitudes of the parents 
tended to produce conflicts in the child which either created or 
intensified the maladjustment of the child. A sample of 24 children was 


observed during a two year period. 


NATIONAL Councit or CHURCHES. (1961) Children of tragedy. 
National Council of Churches. Reported in Isaac, R. J. Adopting 
a Child To-day, Harper and Row, 1965, 289 pp. 

A report on an investigation into the performance of the different 
intercountry adoption programmes in the Far East. 


Nemetz, S. J. Pilot study of unmarried mothers who kept their child- 
ren. 

Massachusetts Memorial Hospital, Boston. Reported in Research 
Relating to Children, Bulletin No. 16, 1963, p. 103. 

Comparison of personality characteristics of unmarried mothers who 
intend to keep their babies and those who intend to give them up for 
adoption. This was done by means of individual psychiatric interviews. 
The possibility was also explored ofa clinical investigation of the former 


group. 


New York City, WELFARE AND Heart Council (1955) Child- 


ren deprived of adoption. 
Welfare and Health Council of New York City. 
Report on adoption and services to unmarried mothers. 


Novick, M. B. What choice do natural parents exercise in placing 
children for adoption independent of licensed social welfare agencies. 
University of California, Los Angeles. Reported in Research Relating to 
Children, Bulletin No. 1, supplement 3, 1950, p. 92. 

In California, about 85 per cent of all adoptions during the last five 
years have been negotiated by physicians or attorneys, unconnected 
with social welfare agencies, public or private. This procedure is legal 
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in California, and the State Department of Social Welfare is involved 
when natural parents sign the ‘consent’ form but there is some question 
about the natural parent knowing her rights in adoption. The student, 
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